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THE THEORY OF COMPRESSIBLE ATOMS.! 


SPECULATION concerning the ultimate nature of matter goes far 
back into the early history of mankind. As soon as several of the 
ancient Greek philosophers perceived that some kind of atomic 
hypothesis is the simplest method of accounting for things, they 
attempted to imagine the nature of the ultimate particles. The ap- 
parent permanence of the Universe suggested that these particles . 
could never become worn out, and hence the ancients naively con- 
ceived of them as being infinitely hard. Newton inherited this 
idea, and spoke more than once of “ hard, massy particles.”’ Not 
much over a hundred years ago, Dalton brought forward convine- 
ing quantitative evidence in favor of the atomic theory, putting 
it thus upon a firm basis ; and the theory was later adopted by phys- 
icists to explain the pressure of gases. Throughout these consid- 
erations the ancient notion of hard, incompressible, but perfectly 
resilient, atoms persisted, — partly because this assumption served 
as a convenient basis for mathematical analysis. 

According to the tenets generally held during the last fifty 
years, solids and liquids, as well as gases, are supposed to be consti- 
tuted of small, hard atoms (or complexes of hard atoms called 
molecules) with wide empty spaces between them — these atoms 
being supposed to be each for itself in violent irregular motion 
to and fro, due to heat. There is, however, nothing in this phi- 
losophy to distinguish solids and liquids from gases, although in 
reality they are very different indeed. Such a conception gives a 
very reasonable picture of the state of a gas, but does not explain 
the fixed bulk of liquids nor the rigidity and impermeability of 

1 So many partial, or inaccurate, statements of Professor Richards’s revolutionizing 


theory have been printed of late, that the Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine requested 
him to prepare the following article. — Ed. 
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solids. To overcome these difficulties, it was necessary in discuss- 
ing solids and liquids to add to the hard imaginary incompress- 
ible particle a magic “ sphere of influence” surrounding it, which 
would prevent its touching other atoms ; but how this “ sphere of 
influence” was constituted no one was quite prepared to say. 

About fourteen years ago in studying the behavior of gases, I 
came to the conclusion that even with this dilute form of matter, 
the imaginary particles (although here widely separated) were still 
surrounded by “spheres of influence,” somewhat but not very 
much larger than those imagined to exist in liquids ; and it seemed 
that since a “sphere of influence” appears always to accompany 
the atom, the little hard particle in the middle might have no real 
physical significance ; this imaginary hard particle appeared to be 
a purely arbitrary assumption. The so-called “ sphere of influence ” 
in all its relations acts as if it were really the important thing to 
be considered. Hence the question was proposed: Why should we 
not call this sphere of influence the atom itself, since it always ac- 
companies the atom, and why should we pretend to know anything 
about how the material is distributed within its limits? The gain 
in this point of view is twofold. In the first place it concentrates 
the interest and attention upon the entity which actually comes 
into consideration ; on the other hand, it abolishes an arbitrary 
hypothesis. 

If we consider the “sphere of influence” as being the practical 
boundary of the atom, we must call the atom compressible ; for the 
“ sphere of influence ” is compressible, — in other words, liquids and 
solids are actually compressed when pressure is applied to them. If 
the atom is compressible and elastic throughout its substance, we 
may imagine vibration within it ; thus heat may be explained even 
in closely packed atoms of this kind. 

One can easily see that the new hypothesis is suggestive. If 
the atoms are compressible and are packed closely together in solids 
and liquids, may we not trace, through the alteration in bulk 
of substances during chemical change, the action of the chemical 
and cohesive affinities which hold the atoms together? May we not 
with the help of this study interpret anew the mysterious symme- 
try of crystals? May we not correlate numerous properties in re- 
lation to one another and by means of the fundamental conception 
show the mutual dependence of all the properties of matter? 
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Perhaps the best method of indicating how such an idea can 
be of service is to enumerate the investigations which this partic- 
ular hypothesis has already called into being, and the results to 
which they have led. 

In the first place the hypothesis stimulated the study of the 
densities of solids and liquids, and thus led to the securing of de- 
cidedly convincing evidence that chemical affinity really exerts 
pressure in its action. This conclusion is based on the fact that 
the action of powerful affinity was found to be coincident with in- 
crease in density, other things being equal. Intimations of this 
effect are to be found in a note of Humphry Davy’s, and in some 
later writings; but nobody had before taken account of its relation 
to the compressibility of the substances concerned. 

A similar relationship was shown to hold in lesser degree with 
regard to the cohesion which holds together molecules of the same 
kind. Hence it appeared that non-volatile substances (which are 
firmly held together by cohesion) would be expected, other things 
being equal, to have great density, and great surface tension. More- 
over, such substances (because already much compressed by great 
cohesion) should possess only slight compressibility. These con- 
clusions likewise were verified by the study of fact. 

The theory, since it involved the study of compressibility, led to 
the devising of a new and convenient method for determining this 
somewhat elusive property. With the help of this method the com- 
pressibilities of thirty-five elements were determined in Boylston 
Hall — only one or two having been known before. It was found 
that in the case of the solid elements the compressibility shows 
periodic fluctuation as the. atomic weight increases, and that in 
general, with elements as with compounds, the bulky volatile sub- 
stances are the most easily compressible. This was new— neither 
the facts nor the explanation had been available before. The study 
of compressibility has since been taken up by Dr. Bridgman in 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, and he has made great progress 
in the study of the effect of high pressures. 

Further, the theory suggested that if atoms are compressible, 
the uneven compression caused by differently applied chemical 
affinities might restrict the heat-vibration supposed to exist within 
their elastic interiors. This restriction would lessen their heat- 
capacities (which are measured by the quantities of heat needed to 
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cause a given change of temperature) and at the same time expel 
some heat-vibration already present which could no longer be ac- 
commodated by the diminished heat-capacity. Thus the theory pre- 
dicted that when during a given reaction the heat-capacities of the 
substances concerned were diminished one would expect also to 
find an output of heat during this reaction in excess of that cor- 
responding to the chemical work. This common-sense explanation 
of the puzzle involved in the idea of “ bound energy” immediately 
stimulated investigation of the changes of heat-capacity of sub- 
stances in relation to the corresponding changes in the heat 
evolved during chemical reaction, and also prompted the study of 
specific heats at very low temperatures. After the main relations 
had been qualitatively demonstrated at Harvard, the matter was 
taken up by Nernst in Berlin and later by others; and the quali- 
tative predictions of the theory have been abundantly verified, 
even if the mathematical additions of some more recent investiga- 
tors have not always been as effective as might be wished. The 
amplified idea has been called the “Third Law of Thermody- 
namics,” and although by no means thoroughly worked out, it gives 
promise of fundamental importance. 

Another suggestive application of the theory concerns the idea 
of the “ asymmetric” or unsymmetrical carbon atom proposed by 
van’t Hoff, which is the basis of so much of modern organic 
chemistry. The actually observed phenomena are exactly what 
one would expect if a compressible carbon atom were unequally 
compressed on four different sides by the four different affinities 
inherent in four other dissimilar atoms. This and other aspects of 
the theory were set forth in detail in the Faraday Lecture delivered 
in London two years ago. 

The most recently published application of the hypothesis is its 
interpretation of crystal form. In a paper which has just appeared 
in the Journal of the American Chemical Society, various phe- 
nomena exhibited by crystals —such as their definite angles, the 
similarity of forms assumed by similar substances, and other de- 
tails concerning their highly symmetrical shapes —are all ac- 
counted for according to the theory of compressible atoms in a 
fashion which seems (at least to the author) to be more satisfactory 
than any other thus far suggested. 

Incidentally it may be noted that the theory is entirely consist- 
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ent with the still more recent idea that the “atoms ” themselves are 
composed of yet smaller corpuscles, although on the other hand 
I can see no reason why indivisible particles should not be com- 
pressible. 

The applications of the theory to the interpretation of chemical 
phenomena and to the suggestion of new research are by no means 
exhausted. No significant objection to it has thus far been encoun- 
tered ; but even supposing that the idea should be supplanted in the 
future by something yet more satisfactory —and this is always a 
possibility in the progress of scientific thought — one would be in- 
clined to say that the theory had already justified its existence. 
The saying of Scripture “ By their fruits ye shall know them” ap- 
plies in full force to theories as well as to persons, and in the 
short span of its existence the theory has been fruitful. It has 
“acquired merit” in the only way open to any such hypothesis, 
namely, by stimulating new experimentation and thus leading to 
the discovery of facts and laws previously unknown. 


Theodore W. Richards, ’86. 





YOUTH AND THE DEAN: 


THE RELATION BETWEEN ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE, SCHOLARSHIP, 
AND AGE OF ENTRANCE TO COLLEGE. 


“TI was a boy, just sixteen years old, when I went to college.” 
This confession of youthfulness stands at the beginning of “ An 
Undergraduate’s Diary,” which Dr. James C. White, ’53, finishes 
in this issue of the Graduates’ Magazine. Many of Dr. White’s 
classmates might have written similar statements. In their day, 
Harvard students were “ college boys” in the literal meaning of 
the term, whether or not they acted the part or were so considered. 
The average age of the Class of 1853, at entrance, was 17.4 years. 
Since then the college “ boy ” has given place to the college “ man.” 
Among the Freshmen regularly entered from secondary schools 
in the classes from 1902 to 1912 inclusive, 4.11 per cent were 
younger than 17, 19.1 per cent were 17, 34.34 per cent were 18, 
24.16 per cent were 19, and 18.29 per cent were older than 19. 
That is, 76.79 per cent were 18 and over. The average age of the 
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Class of 1913, at entrance, was 19.4 years. Since 1853 the aver- 


age age of entrance has risen just two years. 

Meanwhile there has been a marked change in the character of 
college discipline. Undergraduate life, as every one knows, is 
vastly more complex and in some ways vastly more mature than it 
was 60 years ago. Today a Student Council gives valuable assist- 
ance to the Faculty and Administrative Boards, and we should 
take Dr. White’s record — «A dance around the Rebellion Tree 
last night. No arrests’” — to be some obscure form of Lampoon 
witticism. But despite all this, it has become increasingly clear 
that the tendency to enter college late has gone too far — that we 
need not fear to reduce the average age of entrance, but must 
rather do all we can to reduce it — that the college must court 
youth. 

The general argument for this opinion can hardly be better put 
than in the editorial of the Alumni Bulletin for April 9. I quote 
it here in full, since the graphs and figures to follow do no more 
than bear out the belief expressed in its concluding paragraphs. 


“Give us younger boys in the colleges and we will turn out better gradu- 
ates,’ President Lowell is reported to have declared to the Boston Alumni of 
Phillips Academy, Andover. He has made similar declarations before ; and 
they point to important possibilities of change in American education. We have 
come to a point where some change is inevitable. The better professional schools 
have so enlarged their courses as to require three years for a degree in law and 
four in medicine, with usually at least a year of hospital work to follow for the 
latter. At the same time business has been brought into the fold of professions 
with special professional schools ; and engineering will soon join the profes- 
sions in which the professional training will be based on a liberal education. 
Everything is turning towards making it a necessity for young men whoaim to 
lead in the professions to give from two to five or even six years to special pro- 
fessional study. 

Up to within a few years it seemed equally certain that this professional 
study in all the better professional schools would soon be based on full work 
for the bachelor’s degree ; but now various of the better medical schools are 
tempering this prescription, and announcing that they will be content with two 
years of college work, and that largely devoted to the scientific subjects which 
are the bases of medicine. Thus the question comes up in tangible form, as 
President Eliot some years ago predicted it would, whether the American col- 
lege course can continue to exist between the secondary school and the pro- 
fessional school. 

Just at this point comes in a new factor in the situation : many of the ablest 
and most ambitious men in the public high schools are proposing that the 
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American high school shall be brought up to the level of the German gymna- 
sium, and shall carry the average boy on to his 20th year, and give him the 
instruction now given in the first two years of college. If this ambition be gen- 
erally made a reality the graduate of the high school in America will be likely 
to step directly into the professional school, as the graduate of the German 
gymnasium goes on directly to one or other of the schools of the university. 
Then will come the crisis for the American college. 

For this crisis President Lowell’s contention that boys should come to col- 
lege earlier offers a promising way out. A boy who enters college at 17 can 
graduate at 20 or 21 with the full course for the bachelor’s degree behind him; 
and he can then reasonably spare the three years demanded by the law school, 
or even the six years for a full medical course followed by hospital. The man 
who is to be an engineer can give four years to his college work, none too much 
for the severe discipline in mathematics and science which he needs as a foun- 
dation. If these desirable ends can be accomplished without subtracting any- 
thing essential from the complete frame of education, it is a clear gain to the 
country, for it turns to productive service a year in the lives of a large number 
of the most capable of the population. Can it be done ? 

We believe that it can. The number of boys who now enter college at 17, 
in spite of the general belief that that is too early, shows that the schools are 
able to prepare boys at that age. That number would instantly rise if a general 
belief could be created that boys should go to college younger, and the in- 
crease would follow with no change in the requirements. At present it takes 
boys 8 years at school to achieve results which might be brought into 7 years. 
This year is lost in dawdling over rudiments, in bringing backward pupils up 
to the average, in teaching ornamental subjects which change from decade to 
decade. If this year can be retrieved boys can regularly be started in college 
at 17. 

Are boys at that age too young for college life, and if they came at that age 
would there be danger of recrudescence of the school-boy pranks of 40 years 
ago? To both questions it seems safe to answer no. We keep our boys in the 
nursery too long nowadays for the grandsons of men who were commanding 
companies and occasionally regiments in the Civil War before they were of 
age, and the great-grandsons of men who at the same age were officers of ships 
sailing to the ends of the earth. Undergraduates at the English universities of 
the same general age as ours are already men of the world ; and in every class 
at an American college there are boys who have sober judgment and strong 
sense of responsibility. 

The maturing effect of the elective system and of modern methods of study 
are unquestionable. Much of the boyishness of old times is to be ascribed to the 
close routine of recitation in subjects which the elders thought would be im- 
proving. At the same time the abandonment of the petty rules of the old 
“College Bible” for a simple set of regulations, which are little more than 
guides towards the degree, took away the zest that sprang perennially from 
trying out the office to see how much it would stand. Dean Briggs led the way 
in a still further change of relation : it is no temptation to give trouble to a 
man whom you look on as a friend. When the Freshman dormitories are opened 
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there will be even larger chance for training undergraduates in maturity ; and 
such dormitory life will encourage timid parents to trust their sons to the Col- 
lege at a younger age. 


Many Harvard men will agree in general with the opinion thus 
expressed, but as to the safety of college life for younger boys they 
will still have some doubt. Is it true, they will ask, that the Col- 
lege may with confidence urge parents to send their boys to college 
young? Is youth in itself no disadvantage to a college student ? 
Will the College find it no greater burden to guide and instruct 
an appreciably younger body of undergraduates ? These questions 
are crucial in any argument for earlier entrance. Fortunately, they 
can be answered — at least for Harvard under present conditions 
— with some certainty, and in the affirmative. 

The facts which provide a basis for the answer were gathered 
from the college records of 5769 students —all the “regular” 
Freshmen entering in the classes from 1902 to 1912 inclusive — 
that is, all the students in these classes except those who entered as 
“special” students, or as “unclassified” students, or as students 
admitted from other colleges. Each record was classified, accord- 
ing to the student’s age at entrance, to show whether he had been 
(1) admonished, (2) on probation once, (3) on probation more than 
once, (4) visited with severer discipline (such as suspension), or 
(5) expelled permanently. The cases of students who left “for 
other than disciplinary reasons ” were separately recorded. Also, 
the cases of students who achieved the degree cum laude, or 
better, were separately recorded. The rest were classified (with no 
disparagement to their claims for distinction on other grounds!) as 
students “ of no record.” The classification was in fact much more 
complicated than this, distinguishing discipline “for low rank” 
and “for conduct” and dividing the records in other ways ; but 
for present purposes the groupings just named are most significant. 

The summarized results of this labor are simple and striking. 
Of the total number of students entering at each age from 15 to 
22, they show what proportion got into “trouble” of any sort 
with the College Office, what proportion achieved at least the 
lowest form of regular academic commendation at Commencement, 
and what proportion escaped both discipline and distinction. The 
three curves plotted on the following chart present these facts in 
graphic form. 
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CHART I. 


15 16 17 . 18 19 20 21 22 Over 22 
19 Cases 218 Cases 1102 Cases 1981 Cases 1894 Cases 577 Cases 217 Cases 106 Cases 155 Cases, 
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The points in these curves indicate, of course, percentages. 
Thus, of the total number who entered at 18, 39.40 per cent were 
at least admonished by the College Office, which is shown by a 
point on the black curve of “ wickedness ” ; 40.69 per cent were 
‘of no record,” which is shown by a point on the dotted curve of 
“ inoffensiveness ” ; and 19.89 per cent graduated cum laude or 
better, which is shown by a point on the broken curve of scholar- 
ship. 

After accuracy in compilation, the importance of statistics de- 
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pends on the number of cases recorded. Because the group that 
entered at 15 shows the highest percentage of scholarship and the 
lowest percentage of “ wickedness ”’ we can by no means safely con- 
clude that fifteen-year-old boys would be the best population we 
could get for a Freshman dormitory. There are only 19 cases in 
the whole group. The sixteen-year-old group is larger, but still too 
small for safe conclusions — 218 cases. The groups entering at 20 
and over are also small. But the groups recorded between the two 
heavy vertical lines — the seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen-year- 
old groups — are all large and not too widely disproportionate: 1102 
cases at 17, 1981 cases at 18, 1394 cases at 19. These numbers 
are great enough to give us a fair basis for argument. The con- 
tinuous rise in the “ wickedness ” curve, and the continuous drop 
in the scholarship curve, carrying across the lines for these three 
big groups, show a real tendency, on which we may rely. 

This tendency is clearly in favor of youth. Zhe college gets bet- 
ter average results, with less friction, from younger men than from 
older men. Possibly this fact may be shown more clearly by a 
chart of columns representing actual numbers than by a chart of 
curves representing percentages. See Chart II, p. 605. 

Here the three groups of columns represent together all the stu- 
dents admitted at the ages really in question — 17, 18, and 19. 
The numbers for these ages do not vary so markedly as to hide the 
true proportions of the columns in each group — the black column 
for college “sinners,” the white column for college “common 
folks,” the shaded column for college “ saints.” If Dean Hurlbut 
and Mr. Cram could meet (say in the Yard at the opening of the 
year) three groups of entering students prophetically divided as 
these columns indicate, there would be small doubt as to which 
group they would welcome most heartily to Harvard College. 

Now it may seem that in all this there is too much “ lumping ” 
of results. “ Trouble” means anything, from admonition —a simple 
warning from the guardians of college morals —to complete dis- 
inheritance by a mortally offended Alma Mater. This might ob- 
scure such differences in the tendencies of “ youth” and “ age ” 
to give concern to the Administrative Board as would really vitiate 
conclusions about the relative burden of transgression among young 
men and old. Perhaps among older students “a word to the wise 
is sufficient,” whereas among younger ones hot heads cannot be 
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restrained with warnings. As a fact, the exact opposite is the case. 
Chart III shows “ wickedness ” analyzed into its several categories. 
The proportion of students of a given entrance-age who finally 
reach any circle of this Inferno can be found by noting the point 
where each curve crosses the line for that age. 
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The significant thing about this chart is the point, marked by 
an appropriate star, at which falls the largest percentage of stu- 
dents receiving each particular kind of college censure. Among 
the younger students the proportion content with the milder col- 
lege punishments is large ; as we go up the ages the severer penal- 
ties claim a greater share. Quite a different result would not have 
been surprising. 

Scholarship, analyzed, shows an analogous result. The younger 
men have an advantage over the older, except that the oldest — 
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those who entered at 22 and over — show some superiority when 
compared with those who entered a year or two earlier. The curve 
for the magna cum laude men is slightly irregular; but the chart 
as a whole shows the same relation of age to the several grades of 
scholarships as is indicated by the curve for the “ lumped ” result, 
in Chart I. It is not especially surprising, of course, that the 
younger men, up to a certain age, are better students, on the aver- 
age, than their older classmates. But it is worth noting that the 
superiority of the younger men persists, through the three im- 
portant ages, for every grade of scholarship. See Chart IV, p. 608. 

These charts and figures show accurately and beyond question 
the present relation between academic discipline, scholarship, and 
age of entrance to college. What is really important, however, is 
the interpretation of this state of things. From this present rela- 
tion what may we reasonably infer? What questions does it an- 
swer? What policies may safely be based on it ? 

Statistics seldom reveal causes, and of course we cannot naively 
assume that what is true of the young men who now enter college 
will inevitably be true of young men entering in larger numbers 
under changed conditions. Youth is not in itself an active cause, 
which will operate independently to produce honor men. Good 
students come to college young because they are brilliant ; they 
are not brilliant because they come to college young. If we force 
poor students into college at an earlier age, we have in these figures 
no guarantee that they will do better work for it; nor, similarly, 
that students of evil tendencies will be reformed. 

But negatively the figures give us a very valuable guarantee. 
They prove that youth, in itself considered, is no bar to a creditable 
college career. They prove that college conditions do not put young 
men at a fatal disadvantage ; they dispose of the vague conviction 
that college life is too much for the boy of 17 anyway, and that a 
year’s delay is better, other things equal, than exposure at that 
tender age to the liberties of undergraduate existence. They prove 
that the men who do well at 18 and 19 would be likely to do 
equally well at 17 — possibly better — if by extra effort the schools 
could save the year. 

Concerning any given individual, of course the figures prove 
nothing. Many young men fail in their studies or misbehave in 
Boston. Many older men keep to the straight and narrow path. 
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No parent would be justified by these figures in trusting to his 
son’s youth to safeguard him in college from a known inclination 
to wildness. But he would be justified in trusting to youth as much 
as to age. These figures show that mere increase of years is not 
likely to be an advantage in the battle. College is no better place 
for a wild fellow of 19 than for a wild youngster of 18, and to 
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keep a boy out of college for a year because of the suspicion that 
college will corrupt him the easier while he is young, is a gratuitous 
borrowing of trouble. 

Nothing, of course, can relieve parents and teachers of the re- 
sponsibility of decision : they must still know their boys. But often 
they have acted, heretofore, with knowledge enough of their boys, 
but in ignorance of the college—or rather under the prejudice 
of a false tradition about it. It has been’ supposed that college is 
not a good place to mature in — that the effect of Freshman year 
is not sobering — that one had better come to it already sobered, 
even at the expense of wasting time. This supposition can now be 
set aside. It will always be true that any particular boy may bene- 
fit by entering college later rather than earlier —even to the ex- 
tent of transfer from probable classification with “ sinners ” if he 
entered at 17, to “ respectables” if he entered at 18, or, conceivably, 
to “stars” if he entered at 19. But the likelihood is all the other 
way. The effect of getting men into college younger will probably 
not appear in the transfer of hundreds of students from the sheep 
to the goats, or vice versa ; it will just mean that sheep and goats 
alike will save a year in their college course. And what transfer 
there is will balance in favor of the sheep. More men will be saved 
to respectability and to scholarship by the change, than will be lost. 

The College may with confidence urge parents to send their boys 
to college young. Youth in itself is not a disadvantage to a college 
student. The College will find it no greater burden to guide and 
instruct an appreciably younger body of undergraduates. The Col- 
lege may cheerfully and hopefully court youth. 


The foregoing article reports briefly the main results of a study 
begun at the suggestion of President Lowell. The complete array 
of figures in the study and an interpretation of all its results will 
be published later, and will include, among other things, a com- 
parison of the records of private-school and public-school graduates 
in college. The actual results of the study may be of no greater 
interest, however, than the suggestions it yields for further in- 
quiries of a similar sort. The comparison of college records by 
ages is not the only use to which the facts in the Recorder’s office 
may be put. In a day when the student of education is beginning 
to take advantage of every scientific method available for his pur- 
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poses, from statistics to laboratory experiment (but without giving 
up, let us hope, either philosophic reflection or a prophetic sense 
of values), Harvard ought to do much toward the solution of col- 
lege problems through the careful interpretation of college records. 
Henry W. Holmes, ’03. 





-FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


IN a reminiscent mood, one who was an undergraduate at Har- 
vard twenty years ago strolled about the College grounds the other 
Middie-Agea ay. It was by no means his first visit to Cambridge 
Musings. since his graduation; in fact, as he has lived in Boston 
from the time of that momentous event and has made frequent 
trips for one purpose or another across the Charles, his sense of 
contrast may be said to be blunted. Yet he felt that in spite of 
his opportunities he had lost touch with college life, and that he 
would like, if possible, to regain it. And a sunny May afternoon 
turned his thoughts to sunny memories of youth. 

Seated in the tunnel train, he abandoned himself to reflection 
and recollection. “Speed!” he meditated. ‘Speed and efficiency ! 
Devouring monsters they are! The college boy of today is rushed 
from one excitement to another, from one place to another — no 
leisure for philosophizing about life, or for intercourse with philo- 
sophers. These trains afford him no opportunity to talk with con- 
ductors of wide experience and communicative habit, such as we used 
to know. How different from the old days when we listened to 
‘Cap’s’ tales of the African Coast, or engaged in conversation 
with the conductor of the horse-car that jogged up and down 
Brattle Street! Did a horse-car actually jog up and down Brattle 
Street in my time, or am I confusing a tradition with a memory?” 

Pursuing these addled reflections, the returning visitant arrived 
at Harvard Square. Upon a singular impulse, he proceeded first 
to the Gymnasium. A memory of the old baseball cage in the 
basement had just come to him, and he wanted to see if it was still 
in existence. As a candidate for his Freshman nine he used to re- 
sort to it on winter afternoons. A board floor covered one end of 
it ; the other end, where the fielders stood to receive swift liners 
and hot grounders, had a rough and gravelly surface. Even yet 
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the graduate remembers the erratic bound that caught him in the 
eye and produced results which for more than a week were preju- 
dicial to his appearance. And he hopes that in the new cage on 
Soldier’s Field the fellows who have to practise sliding to bases 
don’t go running for the slide with the same anguished fear that 
animated his unpadded form. The scars have vanished, but the 
sensation as he launched his defenseless bones for the dive upon 
the gravel still is vivid to the graduate. 

The floor at the upper end was designed for the use of hand- 
ball players,—a use which the character of the walls virtually 
forbade. Only two persons in the graduate’s memory consistently 
endeavored to play the game there. Some of the inhabitants of 
brand-new Claverly —with its handball court — were greatly in- 
censed when a notice appeared in the Crimson stating that the two 
habitués of the Gymnasium cage would contest on a certain day 
for the handball championship of the university. The Claverlyites 
were somewhat appeased on learning that the two habitués were 
equally incensed, and that the Crimson had been the victim of a 
practical joker who had succeeded in “ putting one over” on that 
usually trustworthy and always conscientious publication. 

From the Gymnasium, where the graduate verified the continued 
existence of the cage, to Holmes Field he took his way. He re- 
membered sitting on the vanished bleachers one afternoon watch- 
ing the baseball practice, while a classmate, who belonged to the 
order of rotunds, trained on the track for the mile walk. Round 
and round went the stout fellow, sweating sturdily, urging himself 
forward with swinging elbows and thudding tread, stomach out and 
chest up, unmindful of jeers and gibes, unmindful of the spirited 
baseball practice about which he circled. The performance of that 
daily stunt, without regard to the ridiculous figure that he cut in 
the eyes of the idlers, showed the quality of the man— and the 
graduate remembering the episode is not surprised nowadays when 
he sees, as he occasionally does, this pertinacious classmate and 
finds him physically as hard as nails and carrying considerably 
less rotundity of person than has been acquired by most of those 
who were idlers on the bleachers. The mile walk is an obsolete 
spot, and it is rather a pity, for there was moral value in it, as 
well as comic value. No other athletic event made a fellow look so 
ludicrous ; no other athletic event, therefore, tested better a fellow’s 
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staying power. Nine out of ten men can run till they drop, but it 
was only the tenth man who could walk till he was dropped. 

The thought of ludicrous figures compelled a reluctant smile 
from the graduate. For he called to mind a day which might have 
been just twenty years ago. Failing to make the class nine, he had 
joined the Weld Boat Club, and proposed to himself to learn 
watermanship and become eligible for something as an oarsman. 
At the hour when he first seated himself in a shell and pushed 
out from the float, a strong current was setting up stream, and be- 
fore he succeeded in getting steerage way on his unfamiliar and 
ticklish craft, he found himself swept against the piling of the 
bridge and pinned there, broadside on. Trying to push away, he 
nearly capsized the shell; before he could get his oar into the 
water, the craft was pressed back against the piling. Again and 
again he strove to free himself, in vain; meanwhile a crowd of 
urchins and undergraduates collected and hung delighted over the 
railing above him. At last two pitying upper classmen put out in 
a rowboat to the rescue and drew him a safe distance away from 
the bridge. “ Think you can manage her all right now?” one of 
them asked, and of course there was but one reply to make. The 
graduate still cherishes a grateful memory of those kindly upper- 
classmen, whose names he does not know and whose faces he never 
saw again. 

But his thoughts had strayed from Holmes Field. Are any base- 
ball games played nowadays that compare with those the old field 
saw in the early nineties? The graduate’s emotion over a pitchers’ 
battle between “Jack” Highlands of Harvard and “ Dutch” 
Carter of Yale transcends for him all other similar experiences. 
Joe Wood and Walter Johnson has he seen, pitted in deadly 
combat, and many other far-famed twirlers of the sphere; but 
never has there been a pair to whom he yielded such homage of 
admiration and of hate as to the mighty “ Jack” and the lanky 
“ Dutch.” 

With adesire to see if the present generation is producing such 
heroes, the graduate started towards Soldier’s Field. His progress 
down Boylston Street was enlivened by the tuneful music of a 
hurdy-gurdy ; two stalwart furniture movers who had emptied the 
contents of a house upon the sidewalk had ceased from labor and, 
clasped in each other’s arms, were turkey-trotting sensuously 
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upon the bricks. Two pairs of undergraduates joined in the dance, 
others stood by and grinned, as did the graduate. When he moved 
on, the hurdy-gurdy man was reaping a harvest. 

The baseball practice demonstrated that the players were alert, 
skilful, and efficient; it was cheering to see young men so nimble 
and clever, so rejoicing in their strength; but the graduate started 
home with a spirit contented to dwell in the past. «There were 
giants in the earth in those days.” It may be his delusion ; it prob- 
ably is the delusion of every graduate after twenty years. 





THE WIDENER MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 


Gore Hatt is no more. The building to which scholars from 
all over the country have resorted and which for 75 years has 
sheltered the richest and most widely used collection of scholars’ 
books in America is a thing of the past. Its cold gray walls of 
Quincy granite, its four towers and its Gothic pinnacles, at one 
time thought to form an architectural monument of surpassing 
beauty, at other times decried as a monstrosity, exist now only in 
the memory of the thousands who have frequented the College 
Yard, in the records of the camera, and on the seal of the City of 
Cambridge. 

In its place, and in part on precisely the same spot, will rise 
the new Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library, which will 
house the principal book collection of the University for all time 
to come, as well as the precious group of rare and wonderfully in- 
teresting books brought together by Mr. Widener in his few short. 
years of book-collecting.! 

The new building, which is designed by Mr. Horace Trumbauer, 
a Philadelphia architect, faces inward toward the College grounds, 
forming one side of a quadrangle of which the other three sides 
are occupied by University and Sever Halls on left and right and 
by the College Chapel opposite, a quadrangle in which the former 
beauty of the trees has scarcely been impaired by the ravages of the 
leopard moth so destructive in the College Yard proper. 


1 Many of these treasures were described with loving care and minuteness by Mr. 
Widener himself in his privately printed ‘‘ Catalogue of Books, Manuscripts and 
Drawings, 1910.”’ Many others, bought since this Catalogue was printed, are men- 
tioned in an article by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach later in this Magazine. 
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Stated in general terms, the building is a hollow square, about 
250 by 200 feet on the outside, the inner courtyard being divided 
lengthwise by a central section devoted to the Widener Collection, 
and leaving a light-court on each side about 110 by 28 feet. The 
north side of the building, facing on the College grounds, contains 
on the second floor the great Reading-Room, 192 by 40 feet, while 
the three other sides are occupied, for the most part, by nine floors 
of book-stack. The Reading-Room, 43 feet high, extends to the 
roof, but above the book-stack on three sides of the building in 
the upper story are rooms for special collections and seminary use. 

The approach to the building on the north side is by a massive 


- flight of steps extending across the greater part of the front, sur- 


mounted by a colonnade of 12 columns, and masking a high base- 
ment story below. These steps lead to the principal entrance on 
what may be called the first floor (really the second), where one 
will enter a stately hall, with stairs leading to the upper story at 
its further end. The rooms on the right of this hall include a 
book-room to hold a comprehensive collection of standard books, a 
Treasure-Room, in which all the rarest and most valuable books of 
the Library (except the Widener books) will be properly shelved, 
offices for the Director of the University Library, and a room for 
the Council opening out from the Treasure-Room and serving as an 
adjunct to it. On the left side of the hall are administrative offices, 
including ample space for the Catalogue Staff and the official 
union catalogue, offices for the Order Department, the Registrar, 
and the Librarian. These rooms connect by elevators and stair- 
ways with the rooms immediately below them in the basement 


. floor, which are devoted to the Shelf Department, to the Collating- 


Room, and the office of the Superintendent of the Building. On 
the other side of the building, in the basement floor, is a large 
reading-room for students in elementary courses in History and 
Economics. 

The entrance to the Library on the south side, fronting the 
street, is also on the basement level, and direct access is given 
through the middle of the building to the stairs which lead to the 
entrance hall and to the Reading-Room above. Toilet-rooms, a din- 
ing-room and kitchenette for the ladies of the staff, a boys’ lunch- 
eon-room, and rooms for the janitor are also to be found on this 
floor. 
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Passing up the main stairway from the entrance hall on the first 
floor, a platform halfway between this floor and the next gives 
access to the Widener Memorial Hall and a room beyond it in 
which the Widener Collection will be placed. Both these rooms 
will doubtless be rooms of great beauty and dignity. Turning from 
this platform and passing up on either side a second short flight 
of stairs, we come to a square hallway, which opens on the north 
directly into the great Reading-Room, and on the east into the room 
for the public card catalogue, with the Delivery-Room just be- 
yond it. At one side is a small reading-room for Radcliffe stu- 
dents. The stairs and the lift at the back of the Delivery-Room 
give access to the Catalogue Department on the floor below and 
to the Shelf Department on the floor below that. 

The Reading-Room is broken by columns at each end, which 
reduces the apparent length of the room and partly cuts off two 
smaller rooms of lesser height at each end. One of these rooms, 
which will probably be used for reference books, connects directly 
with the Delivery-Room, the other with another special reading- 
room, and this again with the stack. At the west of the hall on 
this floor are stairs leading to the upper story, passenger elevators, 
and one or two small studies. 

Turning now to the stack, it is to be noticed that its distinguish- 
ing feature is a row of stalls along each outside wall, each stall 
being well lighted and having comfortable room for the table and 
chair of an individual worker. The stack thus becomes practically 
a working laboratory, with the best possible accommodation for 
individual and continuous work. These stalls are to be found on 
each floor of all three sections of the stack, except on the two 
lowest floors. 

The other striking characteristic of the Library is the provision 
of a large number of small studies — rooms about 10 by 12 and 
12 by 15 feet — for the private use of professors and others. On 
the southeast and southwest corners are groups of three such stud- 
ies in five floors, and on the inner face of the south side of the Li- 
brary six more in five floors. The height of the stack stories being 
seven feet, four inches, it was obviously desirable to make these 
studies somewhat higher. Their floor level does not, therefore, cor- 
respond in all cases with the floors of the stack; and they are 
separated from the stack by a screen, the passageway opening into 
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the stack only at each end. The object of this arrangement is, that 
students and other visitors entering through the south door may 
have direct access to these studies without passing through the 
stack. A number of other studies are provided in other parts of 
the building, the total number being 74. 

The upper floor contains 14 studies, 19 rooms of different sizes 
which may be used for special libraries and for seminary-rooms, 
and a photographing-room. The Library’s collections of maps and 
of manuscripts will be assigned space on this floor, and many of the 
special collections, such as the Classical Library and the Child 
Memorial Library, which are now in outside buildings. 

An obvious criticism of the plan which will immediately occur 
to librarians is, that the Delivery-Room is not placed in its logical 
position, the centre of the building, with direct access on the short- 
est lines to the stack, but it was desired to reserve this place for 
the Widener books and it should be remembered that, in a college 
library, the position of the Delivery-Room, with respect to the 
stack, is of far less importance than it would be in a public li- 
brary. In a college library, the greater part of the students find 
the books which they want for their daily work in the Reading- 
Room. Advanced students and officers have direct access to the 
shelves and in most cases prefer to look up their own books and to 
work in the stack, rather than to call for what they want through the 
Delivery-Desk. The books issued from the Delivery-Desk are far 
fewer in proportion to the total number of books used than is the 
case in the usual public library. On the other hand, the grouping 
of the Reading-Room, the collection of reference books, the card 
catalogue, and the Delivery-Desk all in close juxtaposition, but 
separated one from another, is a great advantage. 

The capacity of the nine stories of book-stack will be something 
over 2,000,000 volumes. An even greater book capacity can be 
obtained by extending the stack down into the lower basement. It 
will therefore be many years before the question of storage will 
again become troublesome, but it is never safe to make specific 
prophecies in this respect. The highest praise that can be given 
to any library relates not to its size, but to the perfection of its 
arrangements for the convenient use of its books. 

William Coolidge Lane, ’81, Librarian. 
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THREE CLASSES: 1838, 1863, 1888. 


At Commencement this year three classes will especially claim the 
attention of the Alumni. These three classes will celebrate the 75th, the 
50th, and the 25th anniversaries of their graduation. 


1838. 


So far as appears, a long time has elapsed since the class 75 years out 
of College has had more than one survivor. At the present writing the 
Class of 38 has four members living. Of these, three—the Rev. Dr. 
J. I. T. Coolidge, of Cambridge, Rev. E. A. Renouf, of Keene, N. H., and 
Dr. J. A. Wellington, of Swansea, graduated in course, and J. W. Seaver, 
of Duxbury, left College before graduation. Dr. Coolidge, the senior 
alumnus, was born Nov. 1, 1817. 

The Class of 38 has 68 A.B.s in the Quinquennial. It was the first 
class to inaugurate a “dry” Class Day. Before 1838 the Seniors enter- 
tained their male friends with iced punch, “brought in buckets from 
Willard’s Tavern, and served out in the shade of the northern side of 
Harvard Hall.” Mirth and drunkenness naturally ensued, and the Yard 
was shunned by every one except the carousers. How to break up this 
custom without too much friction puzzled President Quincy. At last, 
however, it occurred to him that if a festival to which ladies were invited 
could be substituted, there would be no unseemly conduct. Accordingly, 
he urged prominent members of the Class to invite their mothers, sisters 
and sweethearts ; to provide light refreshments, and to enliven the occa- 
sion with music and dancing. The experiment proved entirely successful : 
there was dancing on the green ; there were “spreads” and decorous re- 
ceptions ; and so began the Senior’s Class Day, new style, which has con- 
tinued ever since. 

One event, which has taken its not inconspicuous place in American 
literary history, marked that Class Day. ’38 had chosen James Russell 
Lowell, its most brilliant and mercurial member, for its Class Poet; but 
when the day came, he was absent. On June 25 he was rusticated to 
Concord ‘for continued neglect of his college duties.” The overt act, 
however, which caused the Faculty to suspend him, was his rising at 
evening prayers and bowing effusively right and left to his classmates, 
to President Quincy and to the rest of the congregation. He spent his 
time at Concord reviewing Locke’s “ Essay ” and other unpoetical works 
under the sobering guidance of the Rev. Barzillai Frost, ’30. Lowell 
was allowed to return to College for Commencement, when he received 
his degree. He immediately printed a private edition of his Class Poem. 
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Among the members of ’38 who achieved special or national distine- 
tion were Prof. William P. Atkinson, of the Mass. Institute of Techno- 
logy ; Charles Devens, distinguished as a Union general in the Civil War, 
as Attorney-General of the United States under President Hayes, and as 
a justice of the Mass. Supreme Court; the Rev. Dr. Rufus Ellis; Prof. 
Henry L. Eustis, professor of engineering and dean of the Lawrence 
Scientific School; Nathan Hale; Charles P. James, justice of the Su- 
preme Court, District of Columbia; George B. Loring, congressman and 
minister to Portugal; William W. Story, sculptor, poet, essayist ; and the 
Rev. J. F. W. Ware. The most distinguished of all, James Russell Lowell, 
poet and man of letters, was professor of belles-lettres at Harvard ; 
Overseer ; and U. S. minister to Spain and Great Britain. 


1863. 


’63 will celebrate its semi-centennial with a few less than half of the 
number of its graduates, its roll of A.B.s being now 121— 120 at gradu- 
ation. That was the largest enrolment up to that time. Leaving College 
in the very midst of the Civil War — Lee was repulsed at Gettysburg on 
July 3, and Vicksburg surrendered on July 4, 1863, just before Com- 
mencement — many members of the Class enlisted in the Union Army. 
The total enlistment was, according to present figures, 48. On the tablets 
in Memorial Hall are the names of eight ’63 men who died in the war: 
Augustus Barker, Winthrop P. Boynton, Henry F. Brown, William D. 
Crane, Horace S. Dunn, Samuel S. Gould, Edward L. Stevens, and 
Gorham P. Stevens. Several former members of the Class joined the 
Confederate ranks and of these J. F. S. Van Bokkelyn was mortally 
wounded at Chancellorsville. 

At graduation the first ten scholars in the order of their rank were 
(their subsequent occupations follow their names), Henry N. Sheldon, 
now a justice of the Mass, Supreme Court ; Edward G. Stetson, lawyer 
in San Francisco; William L. Pillsbury, educator, Urbana, Ill. ; Edward 
B. Drew, for nearly 40 years a Chinese Customs Commissioner ; *James 
A. Gillet, professor in the New York City Normal College ; William H. 
Palmer, insurance; *Francis A. Marden, lawyer in New York City; 
Roscoe P. Owen, lawyer in Boston ; *George S. Morison, civil engineer, 
New York City ; *M. Grant Daniell, educator and editor of text-books. 

In John Fiske, historian and essayist, who died in 1901, the Class pro- 
duced a member whose reputation was international, while Jeremiah 
Curtin (died in 1906) was not only one of the most remarkable linguists 
on record, but an ethnologist of the first rank and a translator who made 
Sienkiewicz’s novels familiar to readers throughout the English-speaking 


* Dead. 
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world. In public life, ’63 has had Frederic T. Greenhalge (died 1896), 


a member of Congress and Governor of Massachusetts, and Charles S. 
Fairchild, Secretary of the Treasury in 1887-89 under Pres. Cleveland. 
In the service of Harvard Dr. J. Collins Warren has been professor at the 
Medical School and is now an Overseer; C. L. Smith (died 1909) was 
professor of Latin and dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; Dr. 
George B. Shattuck was an instructor in the Medical School and for 20 
years an Overseer; Dr. John O. Green, professor of otology, died re- 
cently ; Arthur Lincoln (died 1902) was Overseer; Francis L. Higginson 
is serving his third term as Overseer (1897-1909, 1910-); Dr. A. Law- 
rence Mason, professor of clinical medicine, has retired. George 
S. Morison was, at the time of his death in 1903, a member of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, and was regarded as the foremost bridge builder 
in America. 

The Class had 31 temporary members, of whom one, Rev. F. B. Allen, 
received his belated A.B. in 1909. The occupations of the A.B.s, as sum- 
marized by its Secretary in 1888, were : business, 39; law 21 ; medicine, 
14; teaching, 11; ministry, 6; engineering, 1; farming, 3; painting, 1; 
trustee 1; Chinese customs service, 1; authorship, 3; librarian, 1. The 
Class Secretaries have been Arthur Lincoln, H. F. Jenks and C. H. 
Denny. In 1888 the Class placed in Memorial Hall a window designed 
by Frederic Crowninshield, ’66, and representing “The Parting of 
Hector from Andromache and Astyanax.”’ 


1888. 


’88, which comes back in the prime of life for its Quarter-Centennial, 
has 243 A.B.s in the Quinquennial — the largest Class to graduate up to 
that time, although ’87, with 241, was a close second. ’88 had also 90 tem- 
porary members. Among its members who have been, or are, officers of 
government or instruction at Harvard are Charles F. Adams, 2d, treasurer 
of the College since 1898 ; G. W. Cram, recorder; Dr. C. A. Porter, as- 
sistant professor of surgery at the Medical School; E. R. Thayer, dean 
of the Law School ; William Rand, Overseer ; Dr. E. W. Taylor, instructor 
at the Medical School; Frank Beverly Williams, asst. professor at 
the Law School; W. McM. Woodworth (died 1912) assistant at the 
Agassiz Museum; Maxime Bécher is professor of mathematics; Dr. 
John Dane, Dr. C. A. Ewald, Dr. F.G. Balch and Dr. F. B. Lund, have 
also been connected with the Medical School staff. W. G. Thompson 
taught forensics in the English Department. 

R. B. Mahany served two terms as Congressman from Buffalo, N. Y., 
having previously been U. S. minister to Ecuador; Larz Anderson has 
been U.S. minister to Belgium and ambassador to Japan ; Edmund Platt 
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is a member of the 63d Congress ; George A. Carpenter is a United States 
District judge for the Northern District of Illinois; D. T. Dickinson has 
been mayor of Cambridge; Wilfrid Bolster is chief justice of the Boston 
Municipal Court; Lockwood Honoré is judge of the Circuit Court, 
Chicago ; William Rand was asst. district attorney of New York County, 
1902-06 ; Henry Pennypacker is headmaster of the Boston Latin School ; 
William Barnes, Jr., has been the head of the New York State Republi- 
can organization ; J. A. Bailey, Jr., and J. A. Gallivan served for several 
terms in both branches of the Mass. legislature. According to the 
official roll prepared by W. G. Brown, ’91, November, 1898 (Grad- 
uates’ Magazine, Dec. 1898, pp. 309-40) the following 88 men enlisted 
in the Spanish War of 1898: Walter Abbott, Larz Anderson, J. J. 
Astor, J. A. Bailey, Jr., C. E. Edson, Grover Flint, R. H. Van Deman 
and Ervin Wardman. 

The Secretary’s report in 1909 gave the following occupations of grad- 
uate members of the Class: business, 48; law, 60; medicine, 20; teach- 
ing, 19; ministry, 9; publishing, writing, editing, 9; mining, 3; public 
service, 5; engineering, 5; farming, 3; architecture, 5; library, 2. 

It is impossible to give here even a partial list of the books produced 
by members of the Class. J. D. Barry has written novels and criticisms ; 
H. K. Job is one of the most popular writers on birds ; H. H. Furness, 
Jr., has succeeded his father as editor of the Variorum Shakespeare ; 
W. H. Furness, who is reckoned one of the world’s ablest living explorers, 
has described his work in Borneo and elsewhere in several volumes ; 
B. F. Curtis, founder of the Copley Print series, has prepared various 
handbooks ; H. H. Field, director of the Concilium Bibliographicum at 
Zurich, has numerous scientific pamphlets to his credit ; and most of the 
physicians and lawyers have contributed monographs, papers or books in 
their special fields. J. J. Astor, who was lost on the Titanic in April, 
1912, was author of “‘A Journey to Other Worlds.” James Loeb re- 
cently founded the Loeb Classical Library, a work of monumental pro- 
portions. 

’88 joined with ’87 in erecting the twin gates and adjoining grill, at 
the northern entrance to the Yard, opposite Memorial Hall. A member 
of the Class, Larz Anderson, has given the Boylston St. bridge now build- 
ing over the Charles, which will make the journey to the Stadium 
safe and accessible. 

C. F. Adams, 2d, the Chief Marshal of the Alumni Association on 
Commencement, was Chief Marshal of ’88 at graduation. A. F. Holden 
was second marshal, and J. W. Wood, Jr., was third. Other officers 
were: Herman Page, orator, C. T. Sempers, poet, H. S. Sanford, odist, 
J. H. Sedgwick, ivy orator and B. Carpenter, chorister. F. B. Lund, 
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elected class secretary, was succeeded about ten years ago by G. R. 
Pulsifer. 





THE STUDENT COUNCIL. 


TueE Student Council was originally organized in May, 1908, by a com- 
mittee of undergraduates appointed by the four class presidents, as a re- 
sult of a petition to the Faculty that such a body be established. The 
council was then composed of 21 members, and its purpose was and still 
is “to cobperate with the Faculty in raising the general intellectual stand- 
ard at Harvard, as stated in the undergraduate petition to the Faculty 
dated April 29, 1908, to bring before the governing bodies of the Uni- 
versity expression of undergraduate opinion on subjects pertaining to the 
University, and to codperate with the Athletic Committee in eradicating 
any evils in the conduct of athletics. The attainment of this purpose is to 
be effected in part by direct jurisdiction over individual students, and in 
part by creating the general sentiment that it is a question of individual 
and college honor to maintain a strict attention to scholastic duties.” 

The early work of the Council was successful, but after about two years 
the interest waned, and in the fall of 1910 reorganization was necessary. 
The new organizers tried to correct the faults of the older constitution, 
and made the membership greater, increasing it to about 40, and pro- 
vided for an executive committee of 7 members, which was to have the 
entire power of the Council in transacting business. This overcame the 
former difficulty that it was hard to get 21 men actively interested in the 
affairs of the Council, and provided for a very representative body with 
a small and efficient working committee of 7 men. 

The work of the Council in its first year of reorganization dealt largely 
with matters concerning athletics, a few cases of discipline and confer- 
ences with President Lowell on several occasions at his request. There 
seemed to be a feeling that the Council was not getting as strong a grip 
on the undergraduates as it should, although President Lowell and the 
other officers of administration have always been heartily in favor of the 
Council and consider it a strong body acting as the connecting link be- 
tween Faculty and undergraduates. 

Last year, with the experiences of 1911 as a basis of guidance, the 
Council gradually gained the foothold it deserved among the undergrad- 
uates, and broadened out in its work. Among the most important accom- 
plishments were the taking over of the ownership and control of the 
University Register, which gives in detail the various activities of the 
College, the establishment of a uniform class constitution, the controlling 
of the Freshman elections, the maintenance of a “Date Book,” which 
aids in preventing conflicts in lectures, and numerous smaller matters. 
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This year, work has continued along the same lines and the Council 
holds a stronger position than ever. Early in the year an adjustment was 
made with the College Office regarding several cases of probation, and a 
number of times the Executive Committee has been called in by Presi- 
dent Lowell to give its opinion on various matters. When the question of 
Harvard men going into the Navy for the summer months came up, the 
President asked the aid of the Committee, which did its best to help 
along the project, which later was abandoned by the Navy. 

Among the more important matters decided upon by the Council was 
the vote to make hockey a major sport, which was later approved by the 
Athletic Committee. This question has been brought before the Council 
annually now for several years, but it was not until this past season that 
it was carried through, and then by a very close vote. 

The plan of nominating the candidates for Freshman class officers, as 
started last year, was continued, and the Council also appointed a com- 
mittee at the beginning of the year to organize Freshman smokers. 
These proved quite popular and were paid for by general subscriptions, 

The duty of approving appointments for managership positions, which 
began in a small way two years ago, was kept up and two rules relating 
to managership positions were adopted as follows: “ All competitions for 
managership positions in football, baseball, track, crew, and hockey shall 
be run at least halfway through the main season of each sport. Before 
the Varsity manager makes the final cut in his squad of candidates he 
shall be required to confer with the Executive Committee of the Council.” 
When the Athletic Committee was asked to approve this action the reply 
was that it felt that such matters were entirely in the hands of the Coun- 
cil, and no manager appointments would be approved if the Council did 
not first approve them. 

The above are the most important matters taken up this year, while 
smaller items — such as providing better protection against fire in the 
Yard buildings, preventing a celebration in Memorial Hall on April 1, 
recommendations to the Faculty concerning scholarship and the like — 
have been numerous. 

Judging from the Council’s actions during the past three years, the 
position it holds with the Faculty and the ever-increasing support of the 
undergraduates, the Student Council is now in a position of power and 
influence that assures its permanence as an institution in the University.! 

Roland B. Batchelder, ’13. 


1 The officers of the Executive Committee of the Council this year are: A. J. 
Lowrey, ’13, pres.; G. N. Phillips, °13, vice-pres. ; R. B. Batchelder, ’13, sec.-treas. ; 
H. B. Gardner, ’13; W. Tufts, Jr., 13; H. R. Hitchcock, Jr., 14; L. H. Mills, 14. 
— Ed. 
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THE HARVARD FEDERATION OF TERRITORIAL CLUBS. 


Ir the author of “ Vice Versa” were to transform a club of Harvard 
graduates into an undergraduate organization, keeping the same general 
form and purpose, he would create, what it is the purpose of this article 
to set forth, a territorial club. The student spirit of the territorial club, 
however, preserves it from the ludicrous situation of an old man organiza- 
tion among boys. In brief a territorial club is a regularly organized group 
of students from a certain state, city, or other defined territory who come 
together not for a social purpose alone, but for the practical purpose of 
helping to spread abroad the good name of the University. 

The ties which bind together men coming from the same section of the 
country are among the more natural and sincere. For a Freshman from 
Kansas to be met and given advice by an undergraduate from the same 
State is likely to yield him more direct profit than help from another more 
alien source. For the Kansas undergraduate because he can look from 
that Freshman’s standpoint is therefore better qualified to transfer some 
of the wisdom of his experiences. Here is where a vital system of terri- 
torial clubs makes a real, and not purely formal, excuse for being. The 
earlier territorial clubs, before they began to be steadied by this increas- 
ing sum of purpose, had only periods of intermittent life. 

The saving spirit, the concrete that is now hardening these loose struc- 
tures of rubble into useful moulds, is the growing spirit of reciprocation 
towards Harvard among the graduates. We have only to turn back a few 
pages in Harvard’s history to find the beginning of a real, organized at- 
tempt among the graduates to spread the influence of their Alma Mater, 
and closely following it are evidences of an echoing spirit within the Uni- 
versity. It is this spirit that has shaped a purpose for the territorial 
clubs, and purpose has meant life. Many territorial groups imitated their 
older brothers in supplying the schools with information about Harvard, 
or in applying personally to such men as would profit by the University’s 
training. And their close connection with the schools from which they had 
recently graduated, combined with their immediate knowledge of the Col- 
lege in which they were studying, gave in many cases encouraging success. 
Into a few territorial clubs the graduates may have injected this new life 
directly, but usually it came as spontaneously as life has ever come. 

In historic times the Freshmen were made to “fag ” for upper class- 
men, later they were hazed, and more recently they were ignored. But 
now the general feeling of upper classmen is one of interest. The impor- 
tance of assisting and guiding the Freshmen has been realized by Faculty 
and by students. Such institutions as the Senior and Faculty advisorships, 
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receptions and lectures have their use, but organized groups of men from 
the Freshman’s own part of the country are invaluable for such « service. 
The result has been that most territorial clubs hold a special meeting at 
the start of the year to welcome the new men. 

To dwell for a moment on the growth of the clubs. The Fall River 
Club, which was founded in 1881, seems to have had the longest continu- 
ous existence up to the present. Three other clubs were formed in 1890 
and the rest followed. At the beginning of this year the Committee on 
Organizations of the Student Council appointed a secretary to encourage 
the formation of more clubs, and immediate action was taken to stir up 
interest in the movement. The work of the secretary finally resulted in 
the union of the following 29 clubs for their mutual assistance in carrying 
out their common purpose: Buffalo, New Jersey, Kansas City, Pennsyl- 
vania, Colorado, Maine, New Hampshire, Ohio, Long Island, Chicago, 
Wisconsin, West Virginia, Concord, Cotton Belt States, Oregon, Worces- 
ter Academy, Washington State, Canadian, Indiana, Iowa, Malden, Med- 
ford, Texas, Vermont, California, Fall River, Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Fitchburg clubs. This union was termed the Harvard Federation of Ter- 
ritorial Clubs. It was provided that the constituent clubs should send 
delegates to a governing council, and that the regular expenses should be 
met by a nominal head tax. 

After several meetings of the Council for the discussion of topics of 
general interest, President Lowell, Rev. Minot Simons, a former presi- 
dent of the Associated Harvard Clubs, and Mr. Duncan Phillips, vice- 
president of the New England Federation of Harvard Clubs, pointed out 
in an open meeting the value of such an organization. With the larger 
clubs especially a need was felt for some comfortable meeting-place large 
enough to accommodate all their members, and accordingly an effort was 
made to secure such a room. It was found inadvisable to burden the clubs 
with the extra expense of renting a room, and the University did not wish 
to start a precedent of allotting rooms without charge to undergraduate or- 
ganizations. In this dilemma, however, the Harvard Union came forward 
and offered to have the Assembly-Room, just over the large dining-room, 
furnished in such a way as to make an attractive and comfortable meet- 
ing place for the clubs. But the provision that all Freshmen or men 
joining the clubs next year should become members of the Union in order 
to have the privilege of using the room was felt by some to place too great 
a restriction on the club membership. It was finally voted by all the 
clubs to accept the room and to do their best toward making the plan a 


success. 
At the formal opening of the club room on March 4 President Eliot 
addressed a large general meeting or convention in the Living-Room of 
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the Union. His subject was “ When May a University Be Called Na- 
tional?” After the adress a punch was served in the new quarters in 
conclusion of a most enthusiastic evening. Then followed constant meet- 
ings of various clubs, and the conveniences of the room were made use of 
for dances and dinners, Certain clubs were organized and a new infusion 
of enthusiasm became evident. 

Outside the regular work of the Territorial Clubs the Federation has 
been able to codperate successfully with several other organizations. The 
Alumni Association used the clubs as a means for the distribution of cer- 
tain special numbers of the Bulletin ; in reaching the students who were 
interested in newspaper work and in other ways the Harvard Press Asso- 
ciation found the organization valuable ; and its ability to obtain inform- 
ation concerning preparatory schools and high schools has proved of 
practical benefit to the undergraduate papers in sending out their free 
subscriptions. 

Book on Student Interests. 

The culmination of the first year’s work of the Federation of Terri- 
torial Clubs will be in the publication of an elaborate book on the life and 
interests of students at Harvard. There have been several more or 
less direct attempts to print some explanation that would convey to the 
public what it means to live and study at Harvard University. Official 
pamphlets give facts on entrance requirements, courses of study, rooms 
and finances, etc. ; the “ Guide to Harvard University,” first published 
by the Harvard Memorial Society, is useful to a stranger in Cambridge ; 
student publications set forth from time to time the ideas and activities of 
the student body; and the graduate magazines are generous in allotting 
space to the University life. But for all that, questions still are asked. Is it 
possible for a high school boy with a good general training to compete 
with a boy who has been prepared for a subsequent Harvard Course ? 
Does snobbishness exist which justifies the popular epithet of Harvard as 
a “Boston Social Club” ? Will a man with little money and no family 
distinction have a fair chance socially ? Is it possible for a man to live 
at Harvard without receiving large sums of money from his family 
or friends? In short, can the average capable man “make good” at 
Harvard ? 

Now, and for the first time, comes a comprehensive and detailed reply, 
not from the authorities of the University who are likely to be suspected 
of prejudices, not from the graduates whose reminiscences generally are 
of necessity out of date and whose ideas of their own college days are 
probably colored with time, nor from certain groups of undergraduate 
editors who publish current and historical events for circulation among 
Harvard men, but from students who, because of their interest in and ac- 
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tivity on certain lines, have been elected to represent their fellow students 
and who can therefore speak personally and with authority concerning 
their special concerns. 

It is planned to print 5000 of these books in stiff cloth covers with a 
design that will attract a schoolboy’s attention. Although the dignity of 
the work will be preserved as befits the University, the aim is never to 
lose sight of the fact that the publication is addressed largely to boys of 
the preparatory school age. An abundance of illustrations not only of the 
buildings and grounds, but also of athletic events, parades and other live 
subjects will cause the boy to turn over the pages, while the titles and 
the authors of some of the chapters at least will appeal to him enough to 
make him read. All the writing has been done with the spirit of a boy 
in college speaking to a boy who is thinking of coming to college. 

The general contents of the book will be as follows: A short expres- 
sion of gratitude to those who have helped with the publication will pre- 
cede a series of chapters on student interests. In this preface also will 
appear the names of the officers, while the offices which give them their 
authority will be printed below the titles. Thus the book can be used for 
years without falling out of date. 

The title-page, a cut of the Harvard Federation of Territorial Clubs’ 
headquarters in the Union, will be accompanied with an explanation of 
the relation of a territorial club to a boy who is coming to Harvard. A 
chapter on academic advantages written by a Junior Phi Beta Kappa, 
who is also an editor of two papers, will point out to the schoolboy what 
the University has to offer in its courses, prizes, special lectures, etc. 
This will be followed by a chapter devoted to athletics, and here will ap- 
pear the information and advice that the captains of the five major sports 
have thought wise to write for a sub-Freshman. The information sent in 
by the minor sport captains will be grouped by the president of the 
Crimson. The work of the Phillips Brooks House and the several socie- 
ties connected with it, together with the advantages of neighboring re- 
ligious institutions, will be treated by an officer of the Christian Associa- 
tion. This article will be submitted to the approval of the undergraduate 
religious societies before publication. 

The field covered by each of the numerous student publications and 
their requirements for election will be explained by an editor of the 
Crimson and Advocate who was also vice-president of the Union and 
manager of the ’Varsity Football team. The question of social clubs, 
which is one of the most misunderstood phases of Harvard life, will 
have a representative author in a man who has held the offices of presi- 
dent of the Student Council, president of the Brooks House Association, 
president of one of the final clubs and who has also been prominent in 
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several minor sports. Other interests will be taken up in a chapter by an 
editor of the Lampoon and Crimson, member of the ’Varsity Eleven and 
a prominently active student. 

The Law, Medical and other Graduate Schools will be treated by 
prominent students in them. It has been thought wise to introduce these 
not alone for the men who are about to enter graduate schools, but for 
the sub-Freshman who likes to plan ahead. This comment will give the 
true university character of Harvard. 

The editor-in-chief of the Illustrated Magazine will state the salient 
facts in regard to rooms and finances. This closing chapter, because of 
certain valuable information to be obtained through the courtesy of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, will be of immense value to the boy who has 
to plan for his expenses. The book will close with a list of the territorial 
clubs accompanied by the name and address of at least one member who 
can be written to for further information. With this selection of ‘topics, 
practically every question that a sub-Freshman or any man thinking of 
entering college might wish to ask about Harvard is answered by men 
whose knowledge of their subjects and whose writing ability make them 
best fitted for the task. 

Although this book comes in no sense from the authorities of the Uni- 
versity it is not published without President Lowell’s knowledge and 
certainly not against his will. The contents of the book will be passed on 
by the Harvard Press Association and by certain prominent graduates 
before final publication. The Alumni Association and the Associated 
Harvard Clubs have offered to assist. Such men as Mr. Edgar Wells, 
Mr. C. C. Lane, Mr. J. H. Gardner, Rev. Minot Simons, Mr. T. W. La- 
mont, Mr. Thomas Slocum, Mr. Robert Bacon, and others have encour- 
aged the scheme either with money or advice. The willingness of the 
Harvard University Press to manufacture it should leave no question as 
to whether the book is worthy of publication. 

The purpose of sending the book to anybody who will use it to good 
advantage makes it necessary to defray the large expense by subscrip- 
tions, and the codperation of the graduates in this respect will be de- 
cisive in the future success of the undergraduate movement to help 
spread the good name of Harvard. This effort to help clear up the misun- 
derstandings about our Alma Mater by placing a comprehensive under- 
graduate statement at the disposal of all who may be interested must be 
effective. 


J. Brett Langstaff, 13. 
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THE MECHANICS OF THE “RECOVER.” 


In the December number of the Magazine (p. 229), there is an inter- 
esting discussion of the causes of Cornell’s primacy on the water and a 
suggested reason for Harvard’s ill success. The fault with the Harvard 
method is laid to her quick recover, while the slower and more deliber- 
ate recover practised by Cornell’s navy is credited with a large share at 
least of her supremacy on the river. 

“For the sake of illustration,” says the genial outlooker from the 
“Graduate’s Window,” “let us consider the shell as entirely stationary 
on the water, with the men in position at the end of the stroke, ready to 
begin the recover. Now let the recover be executed rapidly and with the 
attendant rushing of slides and it will be found that the momentum of 
the body swing will be sufficient to start the boat moving very slowly 
backward. 

“ Per contra, with Cornell’s slower and deliberate recover the boat 
would probably remain stationary.” 

As a matter of fact, the “momentum of the body swing,” whether the 
recover be executed rapidly or slowly, will send the boat forward instead 
of backward. A very simple experiment (which I have tried) is sufficient 
to convince one of the truth of this, although a little thought on the me- 
chanical principles involved leads to the same conclusion. Let us con- 
sider first the experiment. 

A small, light skiff served to support the hypothetical oarsman on the 
still surface of a large covered tank.' With the oarsman sitting erect 
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and still, in the position shown by the full lines of Figure 1, —i.e., just 
at the end of a stroke, —the boat was brought as nearly as possible to 
perfect rest, and its position recorded by a mark on the adjacent landing- 
steps. At a signal the subject shot backward into the position shown 
by the dotted lines, — backward, that is, with respect to the boat, but 
forward with regard to the way he himself was facing,— ready to 
begin the new stroke. With the delicate responsiveness of water-borne 


1 The great naval tank at the University of Michigan. 
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craft the skiff moved forward, in the direction shown by the arrow, several 
inches. Again and again the movement was repeated and always with the 
same result. A quick recover would be accompanied by an equally quick 
forward movement of the skiff, while a slower movement of the recover 
caused somewhat less motion of the boat. But the resulting motion of the 
eraft was always forward, that is, contrary to the direction of motion of 
the rower’s body. 

Now let us examine briefly the mechanics of the question. To change 
the status of the rower’s body from rest to motion there must be an exer- 
tion of force in the direction in which the motion is to change, and this 
force must be exerted by the boat on the rower. An equal and opposite 
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reaction of rower on boat must take place simultaneously, and it is this 
force which urges the boat forward through the water (Figure 2). When 
the rower’s body comes to rest at the end of the recover there is also an 
exertion of force to stop its motion, and once more the equal and opposite 
reaction of body on boat will be manifested by a force which opposes the 
forward motion of the boat. But it is already moving forward’ as a result 
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of the impulse received at the beginning of the recover, and the conse- 
quent force effect of the end of the recover is merely to stop this forward 
motion (Figure 3). 

If the oars are omitted and we consider merely the impulsive effect of 
the oarsman’s motion, we find, from reasoning as above, that the “swing 
up” in giving the stroke will impel the boat backward. The seeming par- 
adox is, of course, entirely overshadowed in actual fact by the vastly 
greater forward impelling force of the sweeps transmitted to the boat 
through the outriggers, But the effect of body motion alone, whether on 
the recover or on the stroke itself, is relatively unimportant and the slow- 
ness or quickness of the recover could hardly have an appreciable effect 
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on the speed of the boat. Whatever beneficial effect there may be is, 
ceteris paribus, in favor of the quick rather than the deliberate recover. 
C. J. Tilden, ’96. 


Untversity oF MicHIGAN. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


PROFESSOR AMES’S LECTURES ON LEGAL HISTORY.! 


Tue first volume to bear the imprint of the Harvard University Press 
is a collection of lectures and essays by the late Professor James Barr 
Ames. At the beginning is a memoir, which, as the preface says, “has 
been made up from a number of articles published at the time of Pro- 
fessor Ames’s death.” As those articles were written by ten persons, it is 
no small feat that the memoir is well proportioned, harmonious, and not 
marred by repetition. In its 25 pages there is a sympathetic and adequate 
portrayal worthy of the subject, emphasizing, as is appropriate, personal 
character and methods of teaching. 

The bulk of the volume is divided into two parts of about 250 pages 
each, the first part being entitled “ Points in Legal History,” and the 
second, “ Miscellaneous Legal Essays.” The first of these parts repre- 
sents a series of lectures, several of which were published during the 
author’s lifetime. The lectures now just published are given, as the pre- 
face says, “substantially as they were delivered,” the author’s full and 
accurate notes being supplemented by the notes of several hearers. The 
portion now published for the first time amounts, the preface says, to 
about a third; but the editing has been performed so carefully that the 
portion thus prepared appears wholly worthy of being placed beside the por- 
tion which enjoyed revision by the author. The titles of the lectures are: 
“The Salic and Anglo-Saxon Courts,” “Substantive Law before the 
Time of Bracton,” “ Appeals,” “Trespass de Bonis Asportatis,” ‘ Re- 
plevin,” “ Detinue,” “ Trover,” “Debt,” “Covenant,” ‘Specialty Con- 
tracts and Equitable Defenses,” ‘“ Account,” “Simple Contracts prior 
to Assumpsit,” ‘‘ Express Assumpsit,”’ ‘“ Implied Assumpsit,” “ Assump- 
sit for Use and Occupation,” “The Disseisin of Chattels,” “The Nature 
of Ownership,” ‘“ The Inalienability of Choses in Action,” “ Injuries to 
Realty,” “The Origin of Uses,” “The Origin of Trusts,” and “Specific 
Performance of Contracts.” 

The second part of the volume, entitled ‘ Miscellaneous Legal Essays,” 


1 Lectures on Legal History and Miscellaneous Legal Essays. By James Barr Ames, 
68. (Harvard University Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, portrait, pp. viii and 553. 
$3 net.) 
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consists of 17 papers, all of which were published in the author’s lifetime. 
With the exception of the papers entitled, “The Vocation of a Law Pro- 
fessor,” “‘Law and Morals,” “James Bradley Thayer,” and “ Chris- 
topher Columbus Langdell,” this part is devoted to the discussion of 
technical topics, namely, ‘ Purchase for Value without Notice,” ‘“ The 
Doctrine of Price vs. Neal,” “The Failure of the ‘Tilden Trust,’ ” 
‘“‘ Novation,” “Can a Murderer acquire Title by his Crime,” “Two 
Theories of Consideration,’ ‘Mutuality in Specific Performance,” 
“Specific Performance for and against Strangers,” “ Forged Transfers of 
Stock,” “ How far an Act may be a Tort because of the wrongful Motive,” 
“ Following Misappropriated Property into its Product,” ‘“ Constructive 
Trusts based upon the Breach of an express oral Trust of Land,” and 
“Undisclosed Principal.” These topics, while discussed in the light of 
legal history, are brought down to the present day and are treated in a 
way that appeals both to the lawyer who is scholarly and also to the 
lawyer whose taste is merely practical. In this part, as in the “ Points 
in Legal History,” annotation is profuse. 

With the exception of Professor Ames’s articles on the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, which have been published separately, this volume con- 
tains all the important writings of the author. Thus it becomes a valu- 
able memorial of a scholarly life, and a book to be peculiarly prized by 
any lawyer of scholarly taste. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LITERARY CRITICISM.) 


In this volume Mr. More has gathered six essays on writers who may 
not seem, at first sight, to have a common bond. They are Beckford, 
Newman, Pater, “ Fiona Macleod,” Nietzsche and Huxley. Mr. More 
soon makes it clear, however, that his classification is neither arbitrary 
nor fantastic. To most readers, his review of Beckford will probably 
come as a novelty: for few now read “ Vathek,” and fewer still read it 
with Mr. More’s insight. In concluding, he shows how much more fitting 
the burning of Vathek’s heart is, as a symbol of redemption, than Faust’s 
reclaiming of waste land. Romanticism he defines as “ the sense of strange- 
ness and wonder in things,” plus “ that morbid egotism which is born of 
the union of an intensely felt personality with the notion of infinity as an . 
escape from limitations.” And he adds that, “if we look through the 
surface of things, and penetrate through many illusions, we shall perceive 
in Beckford's vision of the restless throng, moving ever with hand pressed 
upon flaming heart, the essential type and image of the romantic life and 
literature.” 


. 1 The Drift of Romanticism. Shelburne Essays, Vol. vit. By Paul E. More, p 93, 


(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Boards, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
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Towards Newman Mr. More is perhaps over-indulgent : the clearness 
of the theologian’s style and the unction of his sermons appear to have 
won upon the critic. But in the final analysis, Mr. More declares: “Say 
what one will, there was something in Newman’s conversion of failure in 
duty, a betrayal of the will. In succumbing to an authority which prom- 
ised to allay the anguish of his intellect, he rejected the great mission of 
faith, and committed what may almost be called the gran rifiuto.” 

Admirable throughout is the essay on Walter Pater, in which Mr. 
More shows how Pater was, at bottom, a spurious Platonist, a spurious 
pagan, a spurious interpreter of the Renaissance, whose misguided deifi- 
eation of Beauty led inevitably among his disciples to the derelictions of 
Oscar Wilde. 

In the paper on “ Fiona Macleod,” we welcome a sane word amid 
the current hurrahs for everything Celtic. Speaking of the “ pantheistic 
revery ” which characterizes some of Fiona’s work, he says, in a sentence 
that cannot easily be forgotten : “ Wordsworth and Shelley and a little 
contempt for reason are the formula responsible for a stream of that kind 
that trickles clammily through the 19th century.” The study of Nietzsche, 
which has already been published separately, dissects, with a surgeon’s 
unerring skill, the fundamental tenets of the philosopher who in his own 
experience carried unbridled individualism and Romanticism to their 
logical goal — madness. The paper, though brief, is as compact as David’s 
pebble, and serves to slay the Nietzschean giant. In dealing with Huxley, 
on the other hand, Mr. More displays his ability in dialectics, but fails 
to convince us. Agnosticism is something more than the definition of it 
which he sets up to throw down, and the implications of evolution cannot 
be swept away by a process of reasoning summed up in Disraeli’s epi- 
gram, “Is man an ape or an angel? I, my lord, am on the side of the 
angels.” The fact that Newman had “the evidence of ages ” in support 
of his theological hypothesis, while Huxley was depending on the evi- 
dence of only a few decades, seems to us as inconsequent as to argue that 
Brother Jasper must be treated with respect because he had the support 
of human beings who for thousands of years believed that the sun moved 
round the earth. But Mr. More’s thesis must be read in full. This paper 
we regard as the least satisfactory in the book. Its upshot, that Science 
and Romanticism “have come to join hands in a truce if not in an alli- 
ance,” we suspect is untenable. 

In an appendix Mr. More publishes “ Definitions of Dualism,” an ex- 
position by brief paragraphs of his philosophy. This remarkable confes- 
sion of faith deserves, and it will doubtless receive, a thorough examina- 
tion. As a reaction against many of the prevailing fashions in ethies,, 
aesthetics, philosophy and religion, it may well furnish the basis of a wide 
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discussion. It should be made more accessible by being reprinted in an 
independent brochure. 


LIVERMORE’S STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR.! 


Col. Livermore had, seemingly, a hard task before him when he con- 
sented to follow John C. Ropes, ’57, as historian of the Civil War; and 
yet it is no disparagement of Ropes to say that the two volumes prepared 
by Livermore have an even greater value and authority. They may not 
be so pictorial, for Ropes sometimes allowed himself a free rein in de- 
scription; but they are more scientific, and by scientific we mean com- 
posed according to the best methods of the modern students of the science 
of war. To match Col. Livermore's precision of treatment we should 
have to go to recent Continental military historians. 

Col. Livermore assembles all necessary data as to the size and effi- 
eiency of each army, the nature of the country through which the cam- 
paign unfolds and of the terrain where the battles are fought. Then he 
sets the armies in motion, and traces, tersely but continuously, the career 
of each corps, division, brigade and regiment. When it is necessary, he 
quotes from the actual orders on the field, or the official report of the 
commanders ; but in general, he tells the story in his own words, as 
briefly as possible. No one who has not himself attempted to deduce a 
resultant of probability from the many conflicting accounts of each 
episode in a great battle can realize what an amount of labor, in collecting 
evidence and in weighing it, preceded the writing of every page of these 
two volumes. In spite of the saying that battles cause a profusion of 
inkshed in proportion to their bloodshed, we believe that posterity will 
come to accept many of Col. Livermore’s decisions as final. 

Especially noteworthy are the paragraphs of comment with which he 
concludes his statement of each important movement. They are written 
with full knowledge of the testimony in the given case, and of the prin- 
ciples of warfare; and they are delivered with the impartiality of a 
mathematician stating any demonstrable proposition. Occasionally Liver- 
more’s axiomatic comments are whetted with effective though perhaps 
unintended sarcasm. “ When the human mind is overcharged with horror,” 
he says, “it finds momentary relief in the ridiculous. There can be no 
better commentary on Hooker than Bates.” (Hooker’s eulogist in “ The 
Battle of Chancellorsville.”) . . . “ Nothing could justify Hooker in pro- 
posing to withdraw his force, wnless perhaps he thought as Couch did, 
that with Hooker in command, the Army of the Potomac should be kept 

1 The Story of the Civil War. By Col. William Roscoe Livermore, [’64], U.S. A. 


retired. Continuation of the History by the late J. C. Ropes, ’57. The Campaigns of 
1863. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 2 vols., maps, $5 net.) 
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in a safe place.” . . . And this, on Lee’s recklessness at Chancellorsville: 
“Tf the shot which stunned Hooker had so disabled him that the com- 
mand had fallen upon a capable officer, Lee’s army would have been 
routed.” 

These volumes cover the operations on the Mississippi from April, 
1862, until the fall of Vicksburg, July 4, 1863, and the campaign in the 
East, from January to July, 1863. It is especially to the accounts of 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg — two of the battles which have excited 
the most intense interest and have kindled the hottest discussion — that 
readers of Col. Livermore will turn for the latest (and, we believe it will 
prove in many cases the dast) word. Hooker’s colossal incompetence at 
Chancellorsville turned into a Union defeat what should have been a 
victory —a victory which might have brought the war to a speedy con- 
clusion. At least, it would have destroyed the prestige of the Confed- 
eracy abroad, prevented the subsequent invasion of Pennsylvania, and 
placed Lee on the defensive. On the other hand, Col. Livermore shows 
that the general unsoundness of Lee’s plan at Gettysburg merited the 
failure which resulted from it. We recommend that the author’s sum- 
mary (11, 490-99) be read by every one who desires a verdict at once 
dispassionate and wise of the turning event in the Civil War. Where 
else can so much be found in so small a space ? 

Col. Livermore’s maps deserve high praise. Prepared by himself — 
one of the chief experts in the world — they make the maps of the Ropes 
volumes seem meagre by comparison. His device of italicizing the names 
of Confederate commanders adds greatly to the ease of reading. We trust 
that in subsequent editions the publisher will number these volumes 3 
and 4, instead of harking back to the clumsy numeration by “ parts” 
and “ books.” Above all, we trust that Col. Livermore will complete the 
story of the war from July, 1863, to Appomattox. 


USHER’s “ PAN-GERMANISM.” } 


Prof. Usher has produced a remarkably interesting specimen of politi- 
cal vivisection. He interprets, according to the utterances of its spokes- 
man, the plot—for it is a plot—by which Germany hopes to become 
the mistress of the world. The chief obstacle to the attainment of her 
purpose is England ; therefore, Germany’s objective is the destruction of 
England’s power, which can be compassed by holding up her commerce 
for a fortnight. Deprived of food for that time, the English must starve 
and surrender. How can this be brought about? Simply by putting on 


1 Pan-Germanism. A Critical Study of the German Schemes for the Conquest of the 
World. By Roland G. Usher, ’01, Associate Professor of History in Washington Uni- 
versity. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75.) 
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the water a German fleet large enough to cripple the British Channel 
Fleet. On the outbreak of war — or even before its formal declaration, 
because the intriguers who plan this enterprise will not be bound by the 
conventions of international comity — when war breaks out, Germany 
will occupy Belgium and Holland, and, before the smoke of the naval 
battle has cleared away, she will ship thence an army to capture London. 
German military experts, judging by the sorry spectacle of incompetence 
which the vast hordes of British troops made in the Boer War, reckon 
that two or three corps of the machine-like German soldiers could march 
from one end of England to the other as on a dress parade. But they 
count also on disabling England’s finances, by repudiating the German 
debt and all foreign loans by which German railways and industries have 
been created. Since the money for these has come largely from English 
or French investors, to repudiate the obligations would be a stupend- 
ously effective war measure. But would it be honorable? Well, the dis- 
ciples of Bismarck, working in the spirit of their master, do not allow 
themselves to be hampered by what visionaries call honor. And after all, 
why not collect a war indemnity in this way, before you have won the 
victory, instead of levying it afterward ? 

Mr. Usher describes with dispassionate vividness each step in the de- 
sign. He shows how plausible the scheme seems to those who have elabor- 
ated it. He traces the device by which the Germans have been preparing 
the ground not only in Europe, but in Morocco and in Egypt, in India 
and wherever the British Imperial flag waves. The Agadir incident, for 
example, was a probe for determining how close the entente between 
England and France really is. As depicted by Mr. Usher, the Pan-Ger- 
manic dream casts a glamor round the reader, as it does round the Pan- 
Germanists themselves. We imagine, indeed, that some of his readers 
may suppose that he is equally under the spell of the hallucination that 
the conquest is inevitable. 

But nobody who reads the latter part of his book, in which he unfolds 
the unescapable difficulties that confront Germany, and the sources of 
strength which exist in England, France and Russia, and have been 
minimized or overlooked by the Pan-Germanists, need be deceived. Mr. 
Usher very properly places the United States on the side of the Triple 
Entente in any such conflict; because if Pan-Germanism should conquer 
Europe and overrun the British possessions elsewhere, the United States 
would be the next victim of the Pan-Germanic monster. 

It all reads like a Gaboriau detective story ; instead of being the product 
of post-Bismarckian statecraft evolved by spectacled Gelehrter in the 
Foreign and War Offices at Berlin and by the Nietzschean Superman in 
the Schloss on Unter den Linden. It has, indeed, got on the nerves of 
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John Bull for some years past, and he looks under his bed for a German 
soldier every night before venturing to lie down. But we Americans may 
still refrain from worrying. Already, since Mr. Usher finished his last 
chapter, three months ago, the Balkanians have introduced a new factor 
in the problem. The chances, at best, are ten thousand to one against the 
Pan-Germanists, and each complication increases the ratio. Besides, who 
knows how many Germans there are who have not succumbed to the Pan- 
Germanic hallucination ? Mr. Usher is to be congratulated on a remark- 
able study. 





AN UNDERGRADUATE’S DIARY, II. 


Junior Year, 1851. 


REQUIRED studies: Philosophy, history, physics, rhetoric, lectures on 
Greek literature. The electives are mathematics, Greek, Latin, German, 
Spanish, botany, mineralogy, of which two must be taken by each mem- 
ber of the class. Lectures by Professors Felton, Lovering, Gray, and 
Cooke. Themes and forensics required. 

Aug. 28. First day of term. Chum and I have been putting up screen 
for the beds and window curtains of “ Turkey red” in our room, Hollis 
28. Laughable recitation in Spanish with Sales this afternoon in Massa- 
chusetts Hall. The three upper floors of this building are occupied by 
students, the lower storey by the Rumford laboratory, the museum of 
the College Natural History Society, quarters for the Institute and other 
societies, and recitation rooms. The annual football game came off this 
evening. The Freshmen were beaten the first two, but after we joined 
them the Sophs and Seniors were beaten the next two games. 

Sept. 4. Prof. Cooke has appeared today, just returned from Ger- 
many. Recitation in Reid’s Essays with Dr. Walker, very interesting. 

Sept. 6. In classmate’s room this evening listening to Beethoven’s 
sonatas on his piano, Lopez has been executed in Havana today, which 
will be the end, no doubt, for the present of “ Cuban expeditions.” 

Sept. 8. Took a walk this morning before prayers. This evening have 
been into the Museum to see Booth as Iago, and Warren in a new farce, 
Grimshaw, Bradshaw and Bagshaw. 

Sept. 12. Have exchanged some old clothes with “Poco” for some 
red Bohemian glass vases. 

Sept. 13. Junior exhibition parts were read off this morning from the 
window of the room below us, followed by the announcement of the 
“mock parts,” hits upon members of our class, all witty, some merci- 
lessly severe. In C.’s room this evening eating peaches, S. ate thirty. 

Sept. 14. So cool this evening we have had a fire in the grate. We 
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burn Newcastle soft coal, kept in a bin off our room, midway in cost 
between English cannel and Sydney coal. At work upon my first foren- 
sic. A class meeting to appoint marshals for the coming jubilee, — 
the introduction of the Canadian railroad to New England. 

Sept. 17. Have been in Boston up on “ the Neck” to see the proces- 
sion and President Fillmore, a fine, large, benevolent-looking gentleman, 
with gray hair. In the afternoon he reviewed the troops on the Common. 

Sept. 19. We have had our part in the celebration today. We began 
our march at noon, forming a separate division of the procession, which 
was very long, consisting of the military escort, the officials in carriages, 
and trucks with implements representing the tracks. The standard-bear- 
ers of the students wore Oxford caps, and we made a fine appearance. 
We cheered all the lady spectators in balconies, windows, and doorways. 
After leaving the main procession we marched by the house of Robert 
C. Winthrop, who made a fine speech to us. We then went to a Senior’s 
house in Mt. Vernon Street to return the Harvard standard, and were 
there treated to champagne. Dover Street was especially filled with hand- 
some women. 

Oct. 1. The birds, some fifty of them, in the Yard have been much 
agitated at sight of a dead snake which Jimmie, our candy man, had 
hung over the limb of a tree. The outery lasted half an hour. 

Oct. 2. Longfellow’s reading from “ Faust” this morning was delight- 
ful. It was the scene in the beer cellar, and he gave us a very interesting 
account of student life in German universities, their drinking-songs, duels, 
corps customs, etc. He is a charming man in every way, the best dressed 
of our teachers, a blue frock coat, gay waistcoat, light trousers, large 
bright neck handkerchief, side whiskers, and a winning smile. 

Oct. 9. Sad news. “ Bobby’ Wheaton, our French teacher, has died 
of brain fever at his home in Providence. We have held a class meeting, 
passed resolutions, and voted to wear mourning, and to send ten delegate’ 
to attend the funeral. 

Oct. 11. Took the Monitor’s place at prayers this evening to record 
absences, and on coming out some one stole the list from my pocket. 

Oct. 16. Have been up to the race-course near Porter’s this afternoon 
and saw a horse trot. The best time made by the winner was 2.47. 

Oct. 21. Fall Exhibition day. The chapel was filled with ladies. Chum 
took part in a Latin dialogue. The music was by the Pierian Sodality, 
made up of men from the two upper classes. They made a good deal of 
noise certainly. In the evening several of our class got tight. 

Oct. 25. Met a young woman on Washington St. in Boston this after- 
noon, in Bloomer dress, who attracted much attention. 

Oct. 30. Lecture from “ Benny” Peirce on hieroglyphics. Attended a 
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concert in the evening at Lyceum Hall by the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, 
Prof. Peirce made a speech, hoping we would attend the series. He is 
very fond of music and the theatre. 

Nov. 5. Have attended the meeting of the new Junior society, the 
Wranglers. Subjects are selected in advance and disputants appointed. 

Nov. 8. Have walked back from the Boston Museum tonight in 34 
minutes, crossing the bridge in five minutes. Rapid walking. These walks 
to and from Boston at night are dreary. From the centre of the “ Port” 
to the bridge there were scarcely any buildings, an elevated wooden 
causeway leading across the marshes. Some of the small houses at some 
distance on one side were of a disreputable character. Near the toll- 
house at the beginning of the bridge there were lobster-boiling establish- 
ments. 

Nov. 16. Have attended a Whig caucus in Lyceum Hall. 

Nov. 26. Thanksgiving vacation. I have bought “ The Golden Le- 
gend,” by Longfellow, published today. 

Nov. 27. Thanksgiving Day. I dined at the Brattle House, the newly 
erected hotel in Cambridge, and had a very good dinner. I have boarded 
now for some time with the Misses Upham in the large house at the cor- 
ner of Oxford St. Their table is generously supplied, and the cooking is 
of home quality and excellent, giving entire satisfaction to their many 
boarders. 

Dec. 1. Most of the fellows have returned from their vacation; twenty 
of the class have gone off to teach school for the next three months. Here 
follows an account of 2 days’ doings in detail. 

. . . I awoke at the ringing of the first bell this morning at 20 minutes 
before seven, and dressed myself in time to start at the second bell five 
minutes before seven. Dr. Francis, as is customary, read the Bible three 
minutes and then prayed four minutes. The Sophomores are obliged to 
remain in their seats until we have left the chapel. I then went across 
the Delta to breakfast, which occupies about 20 minutes. After return- 
ing to my room, I read over my Reid and prepared my German transla- 
tion before nine o’clock, at which time our division, one half the class, 
goes to Dr. Walker’s recitation (Reid’s Essays). After five minutes’ 
grace allowed the students for assembling, he commences by hearing the 
review lesson, “taking up” one seat. Each student recites generally a 
page. He is very fair in recitations and will always help one if stuck. He 
is fond of philosophizing himself, and gives lucid explanations of matters 
at all blind. He is much liked by the students. 

After an hour spent there I went to the post office. [Letters were 
mostly written on double quarto sheets and fastened by a wafer. Post- 
age five or ten cents.] I then came back to my room and wrote my 
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German exercise, which occupied an hour’s time. Afterwards I read 
over my Spanish lesson, consisting of six pages, and wrote my Spanish 
exercise. After dinner, which was at one o'clock, I read over all my af- 
ternoon lessons. I read also in Longfellow’s “ Hyperion ” until a quarter 
before three o’clock, when I went to recitation in Spanish in Massachu- 
setts Hall. Our instructor, Sales, is a queer old man, and imagines him- 
self at times very witty. He is wont to get off jokes, chistes, whenever 
he can, and is a little childish. I had to translate a Spanish letter into 
English on the board. We then recite the grammar lesson, the exercise, 
and translate. He wears his head powdered, and has a queue; so with 
his horn spectacles, he represents an old Castilian. 

At half-past three we go into German over the Regent’s office in Uni- 
versity. Nearly every one takes German as an elective ; consequently the 
division is very large. There are some Seniors also, who are making this 
their first year in College. We read the German and then translate, 
paragraph after paragraph. Then follows the written German exercise. 
Roelker, our instructor, is a German who has been here twelve years. He 
is a very fine teacher, sentimental and very observing in nature, and tells us 
interesting customs of his native land in connection with what we may be 
reading. He is about 35 years old, and is a member of the Boston bar. 

We go directly from his recitation room into prayers at half-past four. 
Doctor Noyes makes them of the same length as those in the morning., 
The President [Sparks] requested the students to remain, to give us fur- 
ther warning about skating on the artificial basin near Fresh Pond, and 
managed to repeat the same thing about a dozen times. After prayers I 
returned to my room and read until six o’clock, when I went to supper. 
In the evening studying. 

The following day. Unwell with a severe cold in the head. Attended 
Lovering’s recitation in astronomy and was taken up. The room is on 
the first floor of University, south end. Lovering is a cold man, and no- 
thing can move him or change the expression of his countenance. He never 
tells one anything which is not in the textbook, and seems to care not 
whether one deads or squirts. He has charge of a very fine astronomical 
apparatus, with which he sometimes illustrates his meaning. 

Owing to my ill feeling I did not prepare my history lesson and re- 
quested Chase to excuse me. We get 12 pages on the review, and each 
student called up recites about a page and a half. Tutor Chase is a young 
man, who was instructor in Latin last year, and now that Lane has been 
confirmed as professor in that branch, he has been transferred to the de- 
partment of history. Being President of the Parietal Board, he is of 
course unpopular with many students, but I like him very well. He will 
not allow us to keep our books open in recitation, as other instructors do. 
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I bought some candy of our old candy man, Jimmie, who has been here 
nearly 20 years. He has just received in small coins about five dollars, 
with which to purchase a turkey for Thanksgiving. 

At half-past three the whole class attended a weekly lecture in the His- 
tory room over Harvard Hall, by Felton, on Greek literature. They are 
quite interesting, and today he was comparing the Hebrew language with 
the Egyptian. He quoted some moving passages from the book of Job. 
He is to deliver the same lecture this evening before the Lowell Institute. 
He is a very pleasant man and makes a very obliging Regent. . . . 

\ Dec. 18. This afternoon have been reading Godwin’s “ Commonwealth ” 
and this evening Carlyle’s lecture on Cromwell in preparation of my 

1 | forensic. 
1 / Dec. 19. The Sophs cut the bell rope this morning before prayers and 
) Mills had to turn the wheel in the belfry of Harvard Hall with his hands. 
Have attended Warren’s benefit this evening at the Museum. Five farces. 

Dec. 20. Sophs plugged the keyhole of Harvard Hall this morning, 
so the janitor had to get in by the cellar window to ring the bell for 
prayers. 

Dec. 24. Part of the capitol and library at Washington burned. Cor- 
ney (Prof. Felton) has had his hair cut. He generally wore it very long. 
President Sparks has given us a lecture on Benedict Arnold, an unusual 
exercise. 
| Dec. 31. Midnight. A dozen Sophs are dancing around the Rebellion 
Tree in front of our window. Tutors and proctors have caught some of 
the revellers. 





1882. 
Jan. 3. Attended performance of the “ Histrionic Association” by 
j students at the Howard Atheneum, one of the plays having been writ- 


ten by a Sophomore. House full of students. To one of them, who took 
two parts, on being called before the curtain, a bouquet was thrown with 
a string attached, and when he stooped to pick it up it was suddenly 
withdrawn. The author, when called to the front, was cheered. 

Jan. 6. A cut to-day, the first of this term. Last year we expected at 
least one a week. We are going through our semiannual public exami- 
nations in all our studies. The “ Committees of Examination” consist of 
from six to twelve gentlemen each, of supposed eminence in the respective 
branches. In German examination today, conducted by Prof. Longfellow, 
but one of the committee consisting of Wm. W. Greenough, J. L. Motley, 
Rev. B. F. Smith, A. L. Payson, G. W. Warren, Samuel Eliot, Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham, Harrison Ritchie and C. E. Norton, was present. 

Jan. 15. Winter Vacation. 

March 6. First day of term. I find that during vacation Prof. Child 
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has taken the old box benches out of Potty’s (Prof. Channing, who has 
resigned) recitation room, and substituted settees. 

March 15. Dr. Walker sat in the President’s seat at prayers this morn- 
ing, as Mr. Sparks is sick again. The first number of Dickens’ “ Bleak 
House ” has appeared today. Have sent a petition to the Faculty to ex- 
cuse my non-attendance at church last Sunday on account of a bad cold. 
of our class gave a champagne supper last night to further his elec- 
tion to the Club. 

April 2. Visited the Cambridge State Arsenal this morning and was 
much impressed by the contents. Sales sent me up to the Senior’s room 
overhead twice this afternoon during recitation to tell him to stop making 
a noise. 

April 6. Received notice from the Faculty of a fine of one dollar for 
scratching the seat in a lecture room. I had not done it. 

April 17. The Sophs last night hung up a rooster tied to a gate upon 
a tree in front of Holworthy. Have been reading Audubon’s “ Birds,” a 
beautiful copy presented to the Natural History Society by ex-President 
Everett. 

April 22. The new College Bible was stolen from the Chapel last 
night by means of a ladder, but another was procured before prayers. 
[ Later. This Bible was sent to the students at Yale, who cut a cavity in 
it as a receptacle for cigars, and converted the leather binding into cigar 
eases.] There has been a “summer red bird” in the Yard which at- 
tracted much attention. 

April 27. A half holiday that we may see Kossuth in Boston. He is 
a fine, intellectual looking man, but more diminutive in stature than I had 
expected. A great crowd of spectators, but not enthusiastic. He should 
have felt flattered to read upon one of the arches at the State House the 
words: “ Washington and Kossuth, the occident and orient.” He will 
speak in Faneuil Hall tomorrow. 

April 30. The Faculty has received word from the Cambridge Com- 
mon Council that if it do not invite Kossuth to visit the College they shall. 
Consequently a Faculty meeting has been held this afternoon, and he is 
to be invited to come out on Exhibition day. 

May 4. Exhibition Day. Chapel crowded. Count Pulski and wife 
were present during the performances. During the closing oration Kos- 
suth came in, and after some cheering the part was continued. The sub- 
ject was, “ Unsuccessful Great Men.” Pres. Sparks introduced Kossuth 
to the audience, and he made a short speech. He dines with Professor 
Longfellow. 

May 7. Sales made me sit in his seat in recitation to keep me out of 
reach of a mischievous neighbor, whom he called “a rascal.” 
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May 12. Dudleian Lecture by Dr. Bushnell, a powerful discourse on 
revealed religion. Subject of debate at the Wr: glers this evening: 
“ Whether it was proper that Lola Montez should have been admitted to 
the public schools of Boston.” 

May 17. A portion of one of the towers of Gore Hall has fallen to- 
day. All will have to be rebuilt at great expense. In this building I have 
spent much leisure time, having received from its custodian exceptional 
license to roam through its aleoves. Thaddeus William Harris, A.B. 1815, 
M.D. 1820, the librarian, was an enthusiastic naturalist and antiquarian. 
Old and bent, and of rather forbidding aspect, he took very little interest 
apparently in student life. Knowing from my frequent selection of books 
on natural history that I was interested in the subject, he told me one 
day the story of a rare water beetle which had once been in possession of 
our College society, drew a picture of it, and asked me to search for it in 
the collection. It was not to be found, a victim of cannibalistic appetite, 
no doubt. From that time he was a changed man to me, always greeted 
me with a genial smile and did much to aid my choice in the selection 
of books. His term of service was 1831-1856. The assistant-librarian 
was John Langdon Sibley, A.B. 1825, full librarian from 1856 to 1877. 
He was stout, had a full red face surrounded by a white beard, and 
sparkling dark eyes, of decidedly monkish aspect. I made his acquaintance 
during my Freshman year in Divinity Hall, which was his bachelor home. 
As he had relatives in my native town and had written a history of an 
adjoining village, he was interested in me and showed me many kind 
attentions in the library. The trunks of the trees in the Yard have been 
whitewashed, to my indignation. Three of us classmates go to Prof. 
Gray’s laboratory often now to study the analysis of flowers. He devoted 
‘three hours to us today. 

These exercises were frequently repeated and were delightful. Dr. 
Gray treated us with the most friendly hospitality and made free use of 
the specimens in the garden and herbarium to illustrate the instruction 
he so generously gave us. In the class-room he was the mildest of men, 
entirely disregarding the outrageous conduct of certain rowdy students. 
On one occasion, a large piece of a tree trunk, which he had passed 
around for observation, was hurled violently back to him from the rear 
benches without drawing any remonstrance from him. 

What a surprise to the writer in later years, when the burning ques- 
tions of Darwinism and evolution were debated with so much feeling 
at the meetings of the American Academy and Boston Natural History 
Society, to hear him reply to the passionate attacks of Agassiz with 
spirit and unanswerable force. Then he showed his real greatness and 
courage. 
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May 22. Visited the heronry up beyond Spy Pond, the black-crowned 
night heron. 

June 8 A Freshman has been sent off for ringing the Orthodox church 
bell at midnight. In the evening some of his classmates lighted three 
bonfires in the Yard and fired cannon. They are a very hazy set. They 
have lately thrown a bunch of firecrackers into University, while the 
Faculty was in session, and set off fireworks in the Yard. 

June 21. Students much disappointed at nomination of Genl Scott in- 
stead of Webster. 

June 25. Class day. The Class poem was read by Joseph Choate, as the 
author’s, Williamson, mother died on the journey to Cambridge to hear it. 

June 29. Have received a deduction of 16 for lying under a tree in 
the Yard a few minutes. An old man in the Yard has been cutting pro- 
file miniatures of students. He was taken into Joe’s lecture and cut some 
excellent ones of him. 

July 3. Bells tolling and flags at half mast in commemoration of 
death of Henry Clay. 

July 21. Commencement and vacation. 

The Junior year is ended, the best of the college course, I think. We 
have put off much of our boyishness and worked much more industriously. 
We have learned a great deal. Characters have developed and become 
individualized. I have done much work outside the curriculum in natural 
history, in botany and ornithology especially — fascinating studies under 
such teachers as Gray and Wyman. The privilege of electives, too, has 


been well appreciated ; allowing us to give up some subjects for which 
one has a distaste or no aptitude, and to pursue those which give enjoy- 
ment. 


1852 — Senior Year — First Term. 

Sept. 2. We have room 19 in Holworthy. Prof. Cooke is just across 
the entry in second story. Chum and I each have a separate bedroom 
—and a common sitting-room looking onto the Yard. The studies of the 
year are: Required. Philosophy, history, rhetoric, physics, Roman lit- 
erature, political science, forensics, themes and declamation. L/ectives, 
of which two must be taken: Latin, Greek, German, Spanish, mathe- 
matics, Italian, Hebrew, anatomy, zodlogy, chemistry, modern literature, 
Anglo-Saxon. “Soft” subjects Hebrew and Anglo-Saxon ! 

Sept. 3. Have been unpacking and mounting on perches the 20 birds 
I have shot and stuffed during vacation for the Natural History Society. 
Have been hearing from one of the crew an account of the recent boat 
race, and that we beat Yale in rowing, billiards and drinking. 

Sept. 6. Annual football game on the Delta this evening, The Fresh- 
men turned out about 80 and won one game out of three, then the Seniors 
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and Juniors joined and ’53 won the next three. Fireworks in the Yard 
later. 

Sept. 7. Agassiz delivered his first lecture on geology to us today. Am 
reading “ Footprints of the Creator.” 

Sept. 9. Dr. Walker has told us the story of “ Pigeon” Paley and the 
King. 

Sept. 16. Sophs tied a half naked Freshman to a tree in the rain last 
night, and fired off two guns at the Arsenal. 

Sept. 18. Elected Curator of Ornithology in our Nat. Hist. Society. 
Fifty-four of our elass have been over to Somerville with Prof. Agassiz 
this morning and visited several quarries. He showed us stratified and 
plutonic rocks, of which I brought home specimens. 

Sept. 21. Attended Prof. Child’s Reading from Chaucer this evening, 
a voluntary course, which he makes very interesting. 

Sept. 23. Have been in town to see Lola Montez in her play, “ Lola 
Montez in Bavaria,” in which she poses as a martyred Jeanne d’Are. A 
handsome woman, but no danseuse. 

Sept. 24. Longfellow’s lecture on the introductory prologue of “ Faust” : 
Im Himmel. He read the first chapter of Job and showed the remarkable 
likeness between them. 

Sept. 25. To Nahant with Agassiz, walked across the beach collecting 
specimens, and dined at the hotel. Then studied the rocks. 

Oct. 7. Two “frail and fair” ones have been in the Yard and were 
captured by Mills and Sanderson, janitors, and escorted to the lockup. 

Oct. 12. Agassiz has lectured on the first inhabitants and the folly of 
the “development-theory.” He gave us tickets to Sir Charles Lyell’s 
lectures. 

Oct. 15. Four interesting lectures today : by Lovering on the spectrum, 
by Agassiz on glaciers, by Wyman on the organs, and Child on languages. 
In Joe’s, when the room was darkened, and the sunlight, admitted through 
a narrow slit, was allowed to fall upon a screen, he walked in front of 
it so that his profile was projected upon the screen close to the front row 
of seats. A hand was thrust forward and in shadow a thumb was seen 
resting on the lecturer’s nose whilst the fingers were wriggling. 

Oct. 24. The booming of minute guns announces the death of Daniel 
Webster. Since I have been in College Sir Robert Peel, Wellington, Clay, 
Calhoun, and Pres. Taylor, have also passed away, 

Oct. 27. Dane Hall is draped and college exercises suspended. 

Oct. 28. Prof. Wyman has told us of a communication between the 
right and left cavities of Webster’s heart, and of the immense weight of 
his brain, next to Cuvier’s the largest on record. Its structure was pecul- 
iar, also. 
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Oct. 31. Mr. X. preached 50 minutes this morning. He found a note 
in the pulpit before afternoon service asking him to “ restrain himself and 
take a gentle purgatory.” He was so agitated on reading it that he forgot 
to put on his gown. 

Nov. 2. Democrats jubilant over election of Pierce. Prof. Wyman 
showed the circulation of the blood in the web of a frog’s foot, and con- 
trolled its struggles by administering ether. 

Nov. 5. I awoke this morning after the last bell had commenced ring- 
ing, but I dressed in three minutes and got to prayers. The Boston papers 
announce the resignation of President Sparks. 

Nov. 16. As students are not allowed to marry, a classmate has “taken 
up his connections” to wed a widow with three children, whose husband 
went to the Mexican War and was never heard from afterwards. 

Dec. 5. The election of Dr. Walker to succeed President Sparks is an- 
nounced. Three of the Coventry plays read with Prof. Child this even- 
ing. 

Dec. 12. Sunday. After church this afternoon have walked up as far as 
Mt. Auburn, and have met most of the Cambridge young ladies who 
promenade there generally at this time. Have been reading “ Henry 
Esmond,” Thackeray’s latest. Frequent exchanges were made by the 
three regular preachers, Drs. Francis, Noyes and Walker, with clergy- 
men from all over New England, so that we had opportunity to hear all 
the most famous preachers in the college pulpit on Sundays. They were 
all Unitarians. 

Dec. 18. At prayers this morning we found but one bit of candle burn- 
ing on the pulpit. The Sophs had taken the Bible, desk and Freshman 
cushions. They were subsequently found piled up in the rear of Uni- 
versity. They had gained entrance through Cooke’s laboratory beneath. 

Dec. 27. A classmate has been put in jail in Boston for drawing a 
pistol on the keeper of the Albion. 





1858. 


Jan. 1. Notwithstanding an admonition from the Prex at prayers to 
keep in their rooms last night, there was much noise on the Delta at twelve 
o’clock, and two of our class have been sent off until Class Day. 

Jan. 4. Have been in town this evening [with a future celebrated 
Professor of English] to hear Thackeray’s lecture on Hogarth, Smollett 
and Fielding. Much impressed by his appearance and style. Walked out 
in a blustering snow storm. 

Jan. 12. We are going through our semiannual examinations. Only 
one or two of the “committee” generally present. They last two hours, 
and are both oral and written. 


~ 
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Vacation. 


March 3. First day of final term. President Walker who will conduct 
our recitations in Butler’s “ Analogy” at our request, made interesting 
remarks about the author. 

March 7. New Professor Bowen has heard our recitation in political 
economy today. : 

March 14. Have been up beyond the Botanical Garden hunting for 
owls’ nests in the old apple orchards. We often have four exercises a day 
now. 

March 21. Class meeting for election of Class Day officers. The poet 
was chosen by acclamation. Then followed 22 ballots for orator, three 
candidates and no choice. Adjourned at half-past ten in the evening. 
The meeting was suspended at six o’clock to escort a classmate to prayers, 
who had never missed one during his college course. He would often hire 
a carriage in town on Saturday afternoon, drive out to attend prayers and 
then drive back again. One was allowed to be absent from evening serv- 
ice on that day, provided he returned to announce himself to the proctor 
before ten o’clock. Sometimes voices were feigned and names of absentees 
announced by an accommodating classmate, but he never resorted to this 
trick. 

March 24. Second class meeting this afternoon at three o’clock. The 
orator was elected on the 33d ballot, also odist, supper odist, president of 
class supper, seven vice-presidents, class secretary, marshals, chaplain, 
toast masters, class committee of three, and three for Class Day com- 
mittee. Officers of the “ Navy Club”’ were then elected, lord high ad- 
miral, rear admiral, commodore, captain, lieutenant, middies, chaplain, 
surgeons, ensign, boatswain, drum-major and assistants, powder monkeys, 
spade, and spoon. The jackknife was awarded at a cost of one dollar, but 
this vote was subsequently reconsidered, and the price reduced to 87} 
cents. These offices were assigned as expressing the views of the class 
regarding their respective holders, most of them not complimentary. 

March 26. Parts.for spring exhibition have been assigned today. 
Four of our class have become “horse marines,” that is, having received 
parts for scholarship last year have not received them this year. 

March 31. Lovering’s lecture has been on electricity as a motive 
power ! 

April 7. Have been reading in Putnam’s Magazine, “Our best So- 
ciety.” The President advises me to petition the Faculty for leave of 
absence from recitations to attend an auction sale of stuffed birds. I 
bought 22 specimens for our Natural History Society with money con- 
tributed by students. 
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April 13. Have given the assistant librarian a brief account of my life 
and parentage, and written my name in the autograph book. Dr. Walker’s 
lecture has been on the origin of man. He does not believe in the unity 
of their source. 

April 22. At Italian recitation this morning Longfellow said that in 
a Spanish church a man had been noticed always to kneel with his hands 
uplifted and covered with a cloak. Many worshippers had at times missed 
articles from their persons, and: it was finally discovered that out from 
below these apparent hands there came others forwards which made them- 
selves busy. I will now give you the application of the story, he added. 
I have noticed that several of you hold up a little copy of Dante, but 
keep your eyes directed upon something (a poney) in your lap. 

May 11. Dudleian lecture on Popery. Have written my life in the 
class book. I have received a deduction of 32, a “ private,” from Joe this 
morning for “indecorum” in his lecture room. I was holding down a 
neighboring student under the influence of too much ale who wanted to 
stand up and address the professor. [All through the diary from which 
these extracts have been taken occur frequent allusions to this or that 
student being under the influence of intoxicating drinks, and to the trou- 
bles which followed in consequence. It was not infrequent to see in the 
Yard by day, or in the recitation room occasionally, students in a “ jolly ” 
condition. In those days the light wines and lager beer were not ordi- 
narily taken, but heavy ales, strong wines and brandy were the common 
“ drinks.” In young blood they quickly excited riot. Our President Emer- 
itus tells me that intoxication was far more in evidence among students 
in our college days than now. Such habits and mischievous pranks were 
evidence of youthful exuberance, not heinous offences, nor did they fore- 
tell a continuance of such habits in later life. In one instance only were 
they followed in my class by habitual drunkenness. On the other hand 
one man with the most obnoxious habits in college became one of its great 
benefactors in later life.] For this service I was dropped three in rank in 
the class. A class meeting in which it was voted to omit the usual colla- 
tion on Class Day. 

May 15. There came to me this afternoon in church the sudden con- 
viction that I would choose medicine as my life’s work. 

May 24. Inauguration Day. At ten A.M. our class assembled in front 
of Holworthy, and with two huge bouquets marched to Mrs. Sparks’ 
house and presented one of them to her. Ex-President Sparks made a re- 
sponse. We then went to President Walker’s, Quincy Street, and pre- 
sented the other. He then accompanied us to the College Yard near 
Gore Hall, where the tree, a beautiful young Norway spruce, presented 
by Dr. Gray, was to be planted. Our class marshal made a short speech 
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and the President replied. He then threw in two spadefuls of earth 
and said now let the “ digs take hold,” and handed the shovel to ) 
our first scholar. The tree will hereafter bear his name. In the afternoon 
we reassembled and all the students of the University formed in the pro- 
cession, which marched around the Yard to the college church opposite. 
There were many distinguished men on the platform. Gov. Clifford’s 
address of induction was excellent, so was the Latin oration of our first 
scholar. The admirable inaugural address of Pres. Walker was an hour 
and a half long. This evening the Yard has been filled with gay stu- 
i dents, many of whom were more or less intoxicated, to which the six 
gallons of punch brewed in the room below us contributed not a little. 
The following morning Prof. Cooke was asked if the noise in this room 
{ disturbed him. “ No,” he replied, “ but the odordid.” This from a man 
whose daily atmosphere is sulphuretted hydrogen ! 

| June 14. Have had my photograph (then called crystalotype) taken 





for distribution among classmates. Am collecting their autographs. The 
President announced the award of the Bowdoin prizes, all to our class : 
Two essays and one Greek hexameter. 

June 19. Dr. Walker has preached his farewell sermon to the class, a 
strong sermon in his forcible way. Chapel crowded. Our last service in 
college. 

June 21. Last recitations. We have been practising the class ode and 
“Fair Harvard” in Harvard Hall. 

June 24. Class Day, and beautiful. At 10 o’clock we marched to 16 
University with the band, and listened to Scripture reading and a prayer 
by the class chaplain, after which we sang the ode. We then marched to 
the President’s house, where a collation was spread, with the professors 
in attendance. With them at 12 o’clock we marched to the chapel, which 
was crowded. The oration by A. S. Hill, on College enthusiasm, was 
witty and eloquent, and Dr. Walker and Prof. Child declared they had 
never heard its equal. Cutler’s poem was an elegant and elaborate pro- 
duction. The class ode we sung to the usual tune, “ Fair Harvard.” 
Afterwards private collations were given in many rooms, and at 4 
o’clock the dancing on the green and in Harvard Hall began. At 6 
o’clock we again formed in procession and marched in front of all the 
buildings, cheering them, and then assembled around the old Class Tree, 
behind Hohis, joining hands and singing, “ Auld Lang Syne.” Then fol- 
lowed the furious race around the tree with the other students in a ring 
outside. Afterwards the cheers for professors and others and the scram- 
ble for the wreath on the tree trunk. After a long shaking of hands we 
parted. In the evening I attended the President’s levee, after which Bac- 
chanalian joys were in order. 
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June 25. This morning, 45 of the class were summoned to the Presi- 
dent’s office to receive their parts. My subject was, “ Aristotle as a Nat- 
uralist,” with permission to change it to any other on natural history. 
The first scholar was only 127 marks ahead of the second out of a total 
2500. The parts were then publicly announced from a window in Hol- 
worthy, and the Navy Club resigned their offices in the manner previously 
described. The class then dispersed until Commencement. 

July 20. Have been back in Cambridge a few days preparing for Com- 
mencement, which has been held today. The class formed in front of Hol- 
worthy at 10 a.m, the part-men in caps and gowns, and marched to Gore 
Hall and headed the long procession to the college church. A large platform 
had been erected in front of the pulpit for the speakers and dignitaries. 
The parts were well received, some of them were excellent. We then 
received our degrees. The performances were over at half-past three. At 
4 we proceeded to the dinner in Harvard Hall. At my table I sat next 
to a graduate of 1787, who told me he had attended 64 Commencements 
and had shaken hands with Washington. 

At half-past nine in the evening 50 of the 89 classmates marched to 
Porter’s Tavern for our class supper. It was a good one of innumerable 
courses. There was much wine drinking, and one classmate had two quagt 
bottles of champagne placed before him at once. At 3 o'clock in the morn- 
ing we parted, perhaps, never to meet each other again. 


After Sixty Years. 


He who wrote this diary, one of the 13 survivors of the 90 young men 


who graduated in 1853, may be permitted to add some retrospective re- 


marks upon the class and the College as it then was. 

And first a few words concerning the character and quality of the stu- 
dents of those days. As already stated, they were with very few excep- 
tions of pure New England stock, descendants in large proportion of 
college-bred and professional men, coming to College for the purpose of 
fitting themselves for one of the three “learned professions” as then 
recognized —the ministry, medicine and law, or teaching. But this 
preparation was wholly in the line of general instruction and culture, not 
at all in studies specially adapted to the student’s future profession. All 
fajlowed one and the same course of training. It will be remembered 
that they were younger than students of the present day, and the re- 
quired terms of later professional studies more brief than now, so that 
the four years spent in college did not form so serious a consideration in 
connection with later professional studies as in these days. For example, 
I left college on attainment of my 20th year. I received my professional 
degree when I was just 23 and might then have begun the practice of my 
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profession. Now a young man who takes these two degrees in the Uni- 
versity is not ready to begin his life’s work, or to hope for an income 
from it before the age of 26 or 27,—so0 much more time is required in 
school, college and professional studies, — and if he take additional train- 
ing in foreign schools, he cannot begin his professional work much before 
the age of 30, — far too late. 

Of the 90 who graduated, 30 studied law, 10 became clergymen, 10 
studied medicine, 7 the sciences, 11 became teachers, 15 went into “busi- 
ness,” and 7 were idlers. 

I have been officially connected with Harvard University throughout 
all these intervening years, and always a loving son. I am glad that I 
was a student of the College as it then was, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous enlargement of the College in the number of studies, of teachers 
and of material opportunities since then. To be sure it is now often said 
that it was only an advanced high school or academy; but what was it 
really? Its government: Presidents Jared Sparks and Dr. Walker. 
Fellows: Lemuel Shaw, Charles G. Loring, James Walker, John A. 
Lowell, Benjamin R. Curtis. Treasurer, Samuel A. Eliot. These seven 
men constituted the Corporation. The Overseers consisted of 14 clergy- 
men, all but three of whom were Doctors of Divinity, and of 15 other 
well-known men including Daniel Webster, Levi Lincoln, James Savage, 
Jacob Bigelow, Edward Everett and George Bancroft. Surely a most 
distinguished group of men. Then among the teachers were Professors 
Walker, Longfellow, Felton, Peirce, Lovering, Jeffries Wyman, Agassiz, 
Gray, Child, Lane and Cooke. With such men we were in constant and, 
intimate relation as pupils after our Freshman year. Can it be wondered 
at that we loved the College and remain satisfied and thankful that we 
received such a training as such men gave us ? 

There were no electives allowed until the Junior year, and after it but 
four could be taken by any one student throughout the College course, so 
that the whole class received essentially the same education. There were 
no possible preparatory courses for subsequent professional study, all were 
designed for the mental development and culture of the student. There 
were no distracting athletics, few outside amusements, and but very few 
social or spreeing clubs. In addition to the themes and forensics of the 
regular curriculum, many papers, disquisitions, orations, lectures, debates, 
odes and poems were prepared by students for other clubs and societies, 
either literary or scientific. We must judge the results of such education 
by the graduates it produced. Turn back to the Quinquennial and read 
the names there enrolled in the classes from 1850 to 1860. There is 
the answer to those who would belittle the College of those early 
days. In the class I have been writing of there were five who became 
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Harvard professors, also a President of the University, a Fellow and a 
Librarian. 

I offer no comparison between the College of those days and the pres- 
ent. I would award full justice to the fine merits of the older period. 


James C. White, ’53. 
Boston. 





THE PHYSIQUE OF FRESHMEN. 


For a Freshman at Harvard there is no lack of opportunity to com- 
pete for a place on an athletic team. With Freshman class teams in foot- 
ball, track, rowing, baseball, lacrosse, soccer, hockey, and tennis, he has 
a wide range of sports from which to choose. Besides these, there are 
many scrub teams entered in round-robin tournaments. Of the 660 
Freshmen catalogued this year, it is safe to say that at least 300 have 
tried to “make” some team, and that more than 100 have represented 
their class in some contest. It is probable that, of the remainder, at least 
200 have spasmodically taken exercise of some kind. There are probably 
between one and two hundred Freshmen who have, through indiffer- 
ence, diffidence, or laziness, utterly neglected the physical exercise which 
a normal young man needs. 

The day is far in the past when it was agreed by educators that in- 
struction in the development and proper care of the body should be in- 
cluded in a comprehensive scheme of education. Nearly all the colleges 
in the country have recognized this and made provision for it. A ques- 
tionaire recently sent out to 159 colleges brought replies that 123 of 
them required of Freshmen physical exercise, under proper instruction. 

Harvard has done very little, if anything, along this line, although one 
of the pioneers and leaders of this movement has been Dr. Sargent. It is 
true that we have here developed competitive athletics with organization, 
system, instruction, and medical care to a degree to which few colleges 
have attained. It is true that a young man who is physically weak or in- 
capable may be examined and get a prescription from Dr. Sargent, and 
that he may have the use of the gymnasium, the athletic fields, and the 
boat houses. The fact is, however, that too large a proportion of our stu- 
dents do not avail themselves of these opportunities, and it is safe to say 
that Harvard sends many of her students back to their homes no better 
off physically than when they came. 

This condition ought to be remedied. Harvard ought to be aroused to 
her responsibilities. The boy who, because of illness in the preparatory 
school or lack of opportunity for the development of his body or for any 
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other reason, hesitates to try for some of the teams and neglects to use 
the gymnasium or the fields, ought at least to be required to “start 
right” in college. 

There ought to be a required course of physical exercise for Freshmen. 
This should be supplemented by a course of lectures on personal hygiene 
and kindred subjects. Required exercise does not mean the old-fashioned 
drills with dumb-bells and chest weights, but it means instruction in run- 
ning, breathing, jumping, swimming, wrestling, etc. Men trying for teams 
and attending practice faithfully are already cared for and would natur- 
ally be excused. The others should be given a broad course in general 
athletics for at least a winter term, so that with the physical work and 
the instruction in hygiene, they would have a foundation on which to 
continue to take reasonable exercise throughout the rest of their college 
course if they so elect. 

Three or four years ago, in order to bring this matter to the attention 
of the college authorities, and to emphasize the needs, there was started, 
under the auspices of the Harvard Athletic Association, a class in Gen- 
eral Athletics for Freshmen who were not candidates for any team. The 
first year 7 responded and were constant in their attendance ; the second 
year about 35 registered, and the third year 91 Freshmen registered, 
thus evincing a desire to be instructed along the lines for which the class 
was organized. The course was to continue during the winter term and 
was to include instruction in running, jumping, hurdling, vaulting, light 
gymnastics, swimming, fencing, boxing, wrestling, etc. It was not the 
purpose to graduate experts, but to give to each man some of the essentials 
of each line of sport, so that he would present a better physical appear- 
ance, would be better able to meet any physical emergency, and would 
have better knowledge how to develop and guard his health and strength. 
These classes were successful so far as they went. If there had been 
proper facilities for conducting the course, it might have been made one 
of the most helpful and popular in the University. 

It isearnestly urged that some provision be soon made for the establish- 
ment of such a course as a definite part of the educational work of the 
University. It should include also the lectures as suggested above. Pro- 
fessors in the Medical School are available for this purpose. Some of 
them, in fact, are already actively interested in this plan. 

There is another suggestion to be offered, which has a more definite 
and immediately practical side. One of the functions of the University 
is to prepare men for teaching positions in secondary schools and colleges. 
During the last 15 years there has come a demand from public and pri- 
vate schools for trained teachers who could also take general charge of 
athletics. Failing to find men who understood the athletic problems from 
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a broad study of them, they have generally accepted men who have been 
skilful football or baseball players or track athletes. The Appointments 
Office at Harvard is steadily receiving calls for men who can combine 
with good scholarship a general knowledge of athletics and physical edu- 
cation. The added duties in athletics command from $300 to $600 ad- 
ditional salary. Harvard does not today qualify men to fill such places, 
except through study in the Summer School of Physical Education. 
Some alumnus interested in extending Harvard’s influence in the prepar- 
atory schools, who desires to encourage the broadening of Harvard’s 
educational course, could, with very little expense, establish for those 
men, who plan to be teachers, a course of lectures and instruction which 
would give to them practice in the fundamentals of football, baseball, and 
all the other sports and teach them the relative value of all sports for 
growing boys. Instruction would also be given in training methods, in 
diet, and in general athletic organization and administration, so that a 
young man going from college to a preparatory school or even to a col- 
lege as a teacher, would be able, by his breadth of view and his knowl- 
edge of sports, to be especially helpful and capable in assisting in the 
administration of the school’s activities. 

It has been urged for the past five years that some action be taken 
on this matter along these lines, but Harvard has stood still while nearly 
every small college in the country has moved ahead. The winning of 
games and bringing home of championships to the University gives us 
much joy. Athletic organization and efficiency is worth while and should 
not be, and has not been, neglected ; but the boys who do not know the 
joy of running, of leaping, or being physically active on the green grass 


_under the blue sky, should be given a chance to learn what all that 


means. Those who are studying to be educators should be given this help 
in order that they may get out of, and put the most into, their work. The 
expense of such courses would be very small. There is only needed the 
authority and energy. With the coming of the Freshmen Dormitories, it 
seems to be the opportune time for establishing the required examinations 
and the physical instruction for Freshmen. The great regret of the 
writer in severing his connection with the administration of athletics at 
Harvard is that these courses have not been established during his stay. 


There is splendid work here for some man. 
William F. Garcelon, 1 ’95. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES.! 


THE Faculty [of Arts and Sciences] had a singularly uneventful year. 
Its most important act was the approval of a recommendation brought 
before it by the Dean of the Graduate School of Applied Science : — 


That the Faculty recommend to the Corporation that certain Divisions and 
Departments in the Graduate School of Applied Science be organized as 
Schools : to wit: the School of Engineering, of Mining and Metallurgy, of 
Architecture, and Landscape Architecture, of Forestry, of Applied Biology 
(Bussey Institution), — it being understood that additional schools of Applied 
Science may be hereafter organized. 

That these Schools be grouped together as the Graduate Schools of Applied 
Science under a separate Faculty, to administer a self-contained graduate pro- 


gram. 
That this organization go into effect at the beginning of the next academic 


year. 


The approval of the Faculty, though it may have been little more than 
formal, is regarded by some persons as a prophecy that the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences will not long continue. This Faculty is a young body. 
It came into existence in 1890, when the growth of the Graduate De- 
partments and the Lawrence Scientific School and their relation to Har- 
vard College made a new organization of the government desirable and 
when the old College Faculty had plainly become too large for the 
efficient handling of detailed College business. The College, the Scientific 
School, and the Graduate School were thenceforth to be governed by 


separate boards, each board with the appropriate Dean for its chairman. , 


These boards, though appointed by the Corporation, were practically 
executive committees of the Faculty. Through their Deans they reported 
to the Faculty their most important doings and referred to the Faculty 
their most important questions,—in particular, questions which con- 
cerned more than one of the three Schools. The Faculty thus comprising 
all the more stable teachers of candidates for degrees in arts or in sciences 
became known as the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

This body has grown larger and larger, and has sent out as new off- 
shoots the Graduate Schools of Applied Science and the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, each with its own dean. The Committee on 
the Summer School also has been newly organized in connection with the 
work of University Extension and the degree of A.A. It now has its own 
dean and it is much like the other administrative boards. As the Faculty 
grows larger, and as more and more of its business passes into the hands 

1 From the Annual Report of its Dean. 
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of boards, it has fewer matters to discuss, and is more unwieldy in dis- 
cussing them. It is obliged to rely on committees for nearly everything 
not managed by the administrative boards ; but these committees, like the 
boards, are strictly accountable to the Faculty; their policy may at any 
time become a matter for Faculty discussion. The Faculty still serves as 
an admirable meeting-ground for the great body of University teachers 
not teaching exclusively in the Professional Schools. It holds its members 
together better than many members are aware and gives every man a 
glimpse of the character and the purposes of his fellow workers. Also, in 
a place as busy as Cambridge, the few minutes of social intercourse among 
men who ordinarily see little of their colleagues mean much. Best of all, 
the knowledge that a new and important measure must run the gauntlet 
of Faculty criticism and the risk of Faculty condemnation is a check to 
ill-considered and radical action. Responsibility to the Faculty, though 
often irksome, is a good thing for every member of it. 

On the other hand, the Graduate Schools of Applied Science and the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, which is likely to ask for 
similar independence, are, to all intents and purposes, professional schools, 
eager to work in the same professional spirit that characterizes the schools 
of Law, Medicine, and Divinity. As professional schools they seek de- 
velopment unhampered by the Faculty, and responsibility to the President 
and Fellows only. Many of the teachers still offering courses under the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences remain members of that body. 

L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, Dean. 





NOTES ON THE HARVARD COLLEGE RECORDS. 
1636-1800. } 


Mr. Wiuiiam C. Lane, Librarian of Harvard University, is con- 
stantly receiving requests for information from all sorts of people — 
graduates and non-graduates, men and women — on all sorts of subjects 
relating to the College. Since I have been engaged on the work of editing 
that portion of the early records which the Society will be enabled to 
publish through the generosity of a member, some of these requests have 
been turned over to me, while others have been addressed to me directly. 
Founded 6 years after Boston, 16 years after the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, less than a generation after the permanent settlement of Virginia, 


1 Reprinted, with some omissions, from Publications of the Colonial Society: of Mas- 
sachusetts, x1v, 312-318. Vols. xv and xvi of that Society’s Publications will contain 
College Books I, II1, and [V. These volumes are well advanced and will probably be 
published in 1914. 
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with a history stretching over nearly three centuries, and so exceeded in 
age by scarcely another institution in this country, Harvard College pos- 
sesses a unique mass of material which is of value and interest alike to 
the historian, to the genealogist, to the economist, and to the student of 
education, language, manners, and customs. As long as this material re- 
mains in manuscript, so long will it be inaccessible to searchers; for many 
of the books have no indexes, and the few that have are inadequately 
indexed. Moreover, some books of great value have already been lost, 
either through fire or vandalism or carelessness, while others are rapidly 
going to destruction through handling or the ravages of time. Hence it 
is imperative that the work of printing the early records, now happily 
begun, should be prosecuted with dispatch and vigor. This Society is in a 
position to carry on this work, provided only those interested — whether 
or not graduates of the College, whether or not members of this Society 
—will furnish the requisite funds. 
In the most recent account of the University Library we read: 


The collection relating to Harvard College, naturally large, is divided into 
two classes: (1) the archives, consisting mainly of the original manuscript 
records, letters, and other official papers of the College, from an early date to 
recent times ; the (2) printed matter and manuscripts of a less official nature. In 
the first class, which as now bound contains 886 volumes and bundles, there is 
much material of historical value. . . . The second class is much larger and 
includes 5380 volumes.! 


The second class, as it consists chiefly of printed matter, need not de- 
tain us. It may be admitted that not all the documents in those 886 vol- 
umes and bundles comprising the first class are of equal value; that some 
should receive immediate attention, while others may well be permitted 
to await their turn. The purpose of these Notes is to describe briefly only 
a few of those many volumes and bundles — namely, such as contain the 
records of the Corporation, of the Overseers, of the Faculty, ete. In the 
following lists, details are given as to the size of the pages, the number 
of pages in a volume, and the dates when entries in a volume begin and 
end. It should be distinctly understood, however, that in the case of cer- 
tain volumes it is impossible to be either precise or accurate in these de- 
tails. Especially is this true as regards dates, of which “College Book I” 
furnishes a good illustration. This volume begins with records extending 
from about 1643 to 1686; then follows a list of graduates from 1642 to 
1795; then follow the Library Laws of 1736 and the College Laws of 1734 ; 
and the volume ends with some entries of an early but uncertain date. In 

1A.C. Potter and E. H. Wells, ‘‘ Descriptive and Historical Notes on the Library 


of Harvard University,’’ second edition, Bibliographical Contributions of the Library of 
Harvard University, No. 60 (1911), p. 22. 
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addition, the material is often jumbled together in a haphazard way 
now impossible of explanation. Thus, an entry dated 1644 will be fol- 
lowed by one dated 1673, this by one dated 1643, and so on. Notwith- 
standing these limitations, it is believed that the following lists will prove 
useful for reference, as well as indicating what ought to be printed. 

Previous to the time of President Wadsworth (1725-1737), the early 
volumes of records were known only by title —as “ Long College Book,” 
“Old College Book,” ‘Old Overseers Book,” “Treasurer Brattle’s 
Book,” ete. —and were always so cited by President Leverett (1708- 
1724) in the numerous marginal entries made by him. Six of these vol- 
umes were numbered by Wadsworth, I to VI. College Book I (known 
also as “ Long College Book” and “ Old College Book”), College Book 
III, and College Book IV, are described below under the heading Cor- 
poration Records. College Book II, known also as the “Old Overseers 
Book,” was burned when the second Harvard Hall was destroyed by fire 
in 1764. College Book V was Treasurer Brattle’s Account Book, 1693- 
1713. College Book VI is described below under the heading Miscel- 
laneous Records. 


CoRPORATION RECORDS 


TITLE WIDTH HEIGHT PAGES RECORDS BEGIN RECORDS END 
College Book qi 63 16} 354 1643 1687 
College Book III? 9 14 170 1636 1686 
College Book IV38 9 14 352 1686 July 23 1750 Sept. 5 
College Book VII 9% 144 346 1750 Sept. 17 1778 April 23 
College Book VIII 94 143 536 1778 May 5 1803 Oct. 14 


College Book I is placed under this head for convenience, though it 
contains Overseers’ meetings and miscellaneous records as well as Corpor- 
ation meetings. The same remark is true of College Book III. There are 
in College Book IV also a few Overseers’ meetings and a few miscel- 
laneous records, but it contains the Corporation meetings in an almost 
unbroken series from 1686 to 1750. After the meeting of Sept. 5, 1750, 
which occurs in College Book IV, the Corporation records are continued 
in College Book VII. 


OvERSEERS’ RECORDS 


TITLE WIDTH HEIGHT PAGES RECORDS BEGIN RECORDS END 
Vol. I 4§ 7. 222 1707 Dee. 4 1743 Oct. 4 
Vol. I 43 ve 300 1744 July 4 1768 April 8 
Vol. IIL 63 7k 366 1768 May 3 1788 May 15 
Vol. IV 63 7 468 1788 May 22 1805 Sept. 12 


1 College Book I will fill pp. 3-168 of Vol. xv of this Society’s Publications. 
2 College Book III will fill pp. 171-332 of Vol. xv of this Society’s Publications. 
8 College Book IV will fill pp. 335-864 of Vols. xv-xvi of this Society’s Publications. 
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College Book II, also known as “Old Overseers Book,” was burned 
in 1764. College Books I, III, and IV contain various Overseers’ meet- 
ings. It was not, however, until 1707 that the Overseers’ records were 
regularly kept in books devoted to that special purpose. 


Facutty REcorpDs 





TITLE WIDTH HEIGHT PAGES RECORDS BEGIN RECORDS END 
Vol. iI 64 7 358 1725 Sept. 24 1752 March 3 
Vol. II 74 9} 256 1752 March 6 1766 Sept. 12 
Vol. III 7 93 266 1765 Sept. 24 1755 Jan. 3 
Vol. IV 7t 9} 290 1775 Jan, 27 1782 Jan. 1 
Vol. V 63 83 326 1782 Feb. 6 1788 Nov. 10 
Vol. VI 7t 94 365 1788 Nov. 12 1797 Aug. 17 
Vol. VII 7t 94 434 1797 Aug. 30 1806 Aug. 19 


The back of the cover of Volume I is labeled: ‘“ Records of the Col- 
lege Faculty / Vol. I / 1725-1752.” On the recto of the first leaf is 
written, probably in the hand of Tutor Flynt: “ A Booke for Recording 
the Acts & Agreem" of The President & Tut™ in Harv. College 1725.” 
On the recto of the third leaf, page 1, is this entry in the same hand: 
“Harv? College Oct. 30 1725 Agreed by the President and Tut's That 
the Orders & agreem* of Presidt & Tut's be from Time to Time recorded 
in a book and that the said book be present at the meeting of Presidt and 
Tut's about College affaires.” 


MIscELLANEOUS RECORDS 


TITLE WIDTH HEIGHT PAGES RECORDS BEGIN RECORDS END 
Leverett’s Diary 5 7 274 1707 Oct. 28 1723 Aug. 23 
Wadsworth’s Diary 55 7a 138 1725 1736 Oct. 1 
Hollis Book 8 124 82 1719 1790 
Hopkins Book 5} it 242 1727 1854 


Among the College archives are the above four important volumes. 
One has written on a fly-leaf at the end these words: “The children 
of the late Doctor Wigglesworth, present this manuscript volume, with 
their best respects, to the Corporation of Harvard College. 1797.” The 
inscription on the back of the vellum cover is difficult to decipher, but 
apparently reads as follows: “ Pres. / Leverett / Gift of Dr. / Wiggles- / 
worth’s Children.” There is in the book itself no title, but the volume is 
usually known and cited as ‘“ President Leverett’s Diary.” The word 
“Diary ” is a complete misnomer, inasmuch as the volume is not a diary 
at all, but is really a book of College records. It is wholly in the hand 
of President Leverett, and contains certain meetings of the Corporation 
which are not in the Corporation records themselves. Hence it supple- 
ments the latter. 
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The second volume is labelled on the back of the parchment cover 
“ President / Wadsworth / 1725-1736.” On page 1 are the words: 
“Benjamin Wadsworth’s Book (A. Dom. 1725) relating to College af- 
fairs.” There is no other title than this, but the volume is usually known 
and cited as “ President Wadsworth Diary.” Again the word “ Diary ” 
is a misnomer, as the book is really a volume of College records. 

The third volume is variously called College Book VI or Hollis Book. 
On the recto of the first leaf is written, certainly partly and probably 
wholly in the hand of President Wadsworth, the words: “ College Book 
N°. 6. in Folio.” On page 1 is the following entry in the hand of Wads- 
worth: 

Anno Dom. 1726. This Book belongs to Harvard College 
in Cambridge in New England. 
At a Meeting of y* Corporation of Harvard College at 
Cambridge April. 4. 1726. 


‘Voted, that m' Treasurer procure a Book, into which shall be transmitted, 
and, a Register kept of, m' Hollis’s Rules, Orders, Gifts & Bounties past and to 
‘come ; together with y°® names, age, and character of his scholars, the time of 
‘their Entry & dismission ; and also all y* Votes of y° overseers & Corpora- 
‘tion from time to time relating to y* said orders, Bounties and scholas of y’° 
‘said m* Hollis.1 

Pursuant to y® Vote above, this Book was procured by y* College Treasurer 
at the College charge. An. Dom. 1726. 

I shall therefore Insert m* Hollis’s orders &c. 


The Hollis Book supplements the Corporation Records and contains 
matter not in the latter. 

The fourth volume may be called the Hopkins Book, under which 
name it is frequently cited in the Corporation Records. The back of the 
cover is labeled “ Hopkins Classical School,” but the binding is not old. 
On Feb. 28, 1726-7, the trustees of Edward Hopkins’s legacy voted to 
desire ‘‘the Corporation of Harv’ College to Nominate and Present four 
suitable Persons resid‘ at the College to receive three fourths of the In- 
come of said Legacy and also five boys to be instructed gratis in gram- 
mar Learning in the School of Cambridge,” and on March 8 the Cor- 
poration voted that certain students and boys were to be presented to the 
trustees.? On the recto of the first leaf of the Hopkins Books is written, 
in the hand of President Wadsworth: “ HOPKINTON 1726 This book 
belongs to Harvard College, it cost five shillings & six pence on March. 
23. 1726/7. & was brought to record y® transactions of y* Corporation 
with reference to Hopkinton affairs.” Like the Hollis Book, the Hopkins 


1 This paragraph is copied from College Book IV, p. 113. 
2 College Book IV, p. 120. 
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Book supplements the Corporation Records and contairs matter not in 
the latter. 


In addition to the volumes described above, there are in the College 
Archives Treasurer’s Accounts, Steward’s Accounts, Donation Books, and 
other volumes containing College records. How many, or what portions, 
of these are worth printing is a question not easily answered and may 
well be left for future consideration and determination. 

Albert Matthews, ’82. 





THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Tue President and Fellows of Harvard College have voted to author- 
ize the establishment of the Harvard University Press for the publication 
of books of a high scholarly character, and have appointed the following 
board of Syndics to have editorial supervision of the volumes issued : Ro- 
bert Bacon, A.B., Chairman; George Foot Moore, A.M., D.D., LL.D. ; 
Arthur Edwin Kennelly, §.D., A.M.; George Lyman Kittredge, A.B., 
LL. D., Litt.D.; Charles Herbert Thurber, Ph.D. ; Edwin Francis Gay, 
Ph.D.; and Walter Bradford Cannon, A.M., M.D. The Director of the 
Press is Charles Chester Lane, A.M. 

The rapid growth of the Publication Department of the University in 
the last few years has served to emphasize the need for an adequate Har- 
vard University Press. Four or five years ago the University issued less 
than a dozen books, but with the increase in the number of instructors 
engaged in work of productive scholarship the need of making their re- 
searches available to the world at large has become increasingly apparent, 
and although the funds available for publication have been small it has 
been found possible by careful management to issue more books each year. 
Today the imprint of the University appears on nearly 100 books and 
periodicals, ranging in scope from studies in classical philology to critical 
discussions of railroad reorganization and the decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Among the more noteworthy of these books may 
be mentioned Prof. W. H. Schotield’s Sorbonne lectures, published with 
the title “ Chivalry in English Literature,” Prof. Charles Gross’s “ Biblio- 
graphy of British Municipal History,” Prof. C.C. Langdell’s “Survey of 
Equity Jurisdiction,” Prof. F. W. Taussig’s “State Papers and Speeches 
on the Tariff,” Prof. M. H. Morgan’s Phormio of Terence,” Prof. W. 
B. Munro’s “ Seignorial System in Canada” and Prof. George Santayana’s 
“Three Philosophical Poets.” “A Manual for Northern Woodsmen,” by 
Austin Cary, now in its third thousand, has been welcomed by lumbermen 
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in all parts of the country as an almost indispensable aid in their work, 
and Prof. W. B. Cannon’s “ Laboratory Course in Physiology” is now 
used in a dozen medical schools. Among the periodicals published by the 
University are the Quarterly Journal of Economics, the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, the Harvard Law Review, and the Architectural Quar- 
terly of Harvard University. The Harvard Historical Studies, the Har- 
vard Economic Studies, the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, the 
Annals of the Astronomical Observatory, and the Harvard Studies in 
Comparative Literature may be mentioned as typical of the various serial 
publications edited by departments of the University and distributed by 
the Publication Office. 

The organization of the Harvard University Press wil] make it possible 
to issue a more comprehensive list of publications, and although the insti- 
tution has been established only a few weeks it is already able to announce 
as in preparation books by Professors George F. Moore, Eugene Wam- 
baugh, and George A. Reisner. Its first publication, issued in March, 
was “Lectures on Legal History and Miscellaneous Legal Essays,” 
by the late James Barr Ames, ’68, Dean of the Harvard Law School. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE SPRING TERM. 


THE policy of giving high-school graduates a more nearly equal chance 
with private-school graduates in the requirements for admission to the 
College has recently been carried a, step further by an wow aamission 
amendment to the admission rules. The purpose of the new Requirements. 
amendment is the same as that underlying the adoption of the “ New 
Plan” of admission, three years ago, — namely, to lay more emphasis 
upon the quality of the work done in school, and less upon the passing 
of a specified set of examinations. In this way it is hoped to make ad- 
mission to the College easier for men of ability who have not received 
special preparation for Harvard. The details of the new provisions are 
complicated in the extreme, but the essential points may be explained 
briefly. It must be borne in mind that these changes apply only to ad- 
mission under the “Old Plan.” Admission under the “ New Plan” is 
not affected in any way. 

Under the former “ Old Plan,” a candidate was required to obtain 26 
“points” by passing examinations in a specified list of subjects. The sys- 
tem of “ points” has now been abolished, and a system of “ units ”’ substi- 
tuted. The basis for the amount of weight given to a subject, that is, the 
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number of “units” which a subject counts, is the amount of time usually 
devoted to the subject in school. Thus weight is given to subjects not 
because of their intrinsic importance, but because they are taken to repre- 
sent time-units of school work. A candidate who presents Latin, but who 
does not present Greek, must obtain 16} “ units,” and the new system is 
so arranged that these 16} “units” represent approximately the same 
amount of school work as the old 26 “points.” A distinct advantage, 
however, has been given to the candidate presenting both Latin and 
Greek, for he is required to pass only 15} “units.” This provision has been 
made, presumably, with the idea of encouraging the study of Greek ; but 
it is, perhaps, open to doubt whether even this “subsidizing” of the 
Classics will serve to overbalance the schoolboy’s natural antipathy for 
the dead languages. 

More important, however, than the establishing of the “unit” system, 
is the provision that the quality of work shown in the examinations shall 
count as well as the number of examinations passed. This 
applies particularly to men entering college with conditions. 
For those who enter unconditioned, the equivalent of 5 
“units ’ must be passed with a grade above “ D” —a provision not un- 
like the present requirement. But in the cases of men entering with con- 
ditions great weight is to be given to the grades received in those exami- 
nations which the candidates pass. To quote from the official statement 
of the change, “ In admitting students with conditions, the Committee on 
Admission take into account not only the number of units in which a 
student passes, but also the quality of his work as shown both by his 
examinations and by his school record.” This provision will make it 
possible for students who have done good work in school, but whose 
training has been limited in range, to enter college. 

It is difficult to forecast the results of a change of this sort, but it 
would seem probable that the new requirements will increase the num- 
ber of high-school students in the College, and will also encourage stu- 
dents in other parts of the country to seek admission to the College. 
The chief fault of the old admission requirements was their inflexibility, 
which gave the “preparatory school” boy and the boy at school near 
Cambridge an almost overwhelming advantage. The recent change is a 
step toward greater flexibility, toward “deciding each case on its own 
merits,” and therefore a step in the right direction. 

The new admission requirements are but a part of a general move- 
ment to make Harvard a more truly national university. There was a 
Nationalizing time when a good deal was said about the danger of “ Ger- 
Harvard. manizing” Harvard; that danger seems to have disappeared 
in the more significant task of “‘ Americanizing” Harvard. In this at- 


7 
Conditions. 
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tempt to broaden the influence of the University, the Federation of Terri- 
torial Clubs — one of the youngest of the student organizations — is play- 
ing a leading part. On March 4, the new quarters of the Federation on 
the second floor of the Union were formally opened, and President Eliot 
spoke on the subject “ When May a University be Called National?” In 
the address, Mr. Eliot emphasized the importance of drawing students 
from all parts of the country, if the University is to have a national in- 
fluence. Now it is just this work of attracting men-from every part of 
the country that the Federation aims to accomplish. A pamphlet will 
shortly be issued by the Federation, explaining in detail everything 
about Harvard that the sub-Freshman is most anxious to know. Each 
department of undergraduate activity is to be described by some promi- 
nent undergraduate — athletics, social life, college publications, the rooming 
problem, the eating problem, expenses, and last but not least the aca- 
demic advantages. This pamphlet will be sent to the various local Har- 
vard Clubs, for distribution in the high schools. The University Press, 
Graduates’ Magazine, and the Alumni Bulletin are cobperating with 
the Federation in this enterprise. 

The publicity question has a negative as well as a positive side. For 
some time it has been apparent that steps should be taken to prevent the 
appearance in the daily press of inaccurate or false informa- pypicity and 
tion about the University ; and recently the Harvard Press *h® Press Club. 
Club was formed to deal primarily with this negative aspect of the prob- 
lem. The Club is composed of the men in the University who are acting 
as correspondents for newspapers, together with a representative of the 
Territorial Clubs. The work of the Club is carried on by an executive com- 
mittee of undergraduates, and an advisory graduate committee. Although 
the Club has not yet been in existence long enough for an estimate to be 
made of its success, it has by its very existence called attention again to 
the need of a central publicity office for the University. The undergrad- 
uates have done a real service by pointing out the way to the establish- 
ment of an efficient, aggressive publicity policy. 

There is certainly no more effective method for correcting erroneous 
ideas about the University and making Harvard more widely known and 
understood than the trips which officers of the University ,_ 

: esident 
frequently take through the West. During the month of Lowell’s 

: : . Western Trip. 

May, President Lowell has been traveling and speaking 
over a large territory, addressing colleges and universities, visiting local 
Harvard Clubs, and getting into touch with schools in a large number of 
cities. Among the colleges which he visited were Beloit, Knox, Grinnell, 
and Colorado —the four with which Harvard has arrangements for the 
exchange of professors, and which Prof. G. H. Palmer,’64, has been 
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visiting this half-year. President Lowell’s itinerary included New York, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Iowa City, Des Moines, Omaha, Colorado Springs, Denver, Kansas 
City, and St. Louis. At St. Louis, President Lowell attended the meet- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs, on May 23 and 24. 

The nominations for the Board of Overseers have been announced as 
follows : — George H. Palmer, ’64, of Cambridge ; Charles H. Tweed, ’65, 
Nominations Of New York; Frederick Shattuck, ’68, of Boston; Fred- 
for Overseers. erick P. Fish, 75, of Boston; Harlan P. Amen, ’79, of 
Exeter, N. H. ; William Hooper, ’80, of Manchester ; William R. Thayer, 
’81, of Cambridge ; Charles P. Curtis, 83, of Boston; Thomas K. Cum- 
mings, 84, of Boston; Grafton D. Cushing, 85, of Boston; Carl A. 
de Gersdorff, 87, of New York; Franklin G. Balch, ’88, of Boston; 
Rodolphe L. Agassiz, "92, of Boston ; Frederick Winsor, 93, of Con- 
cord; David A. Ellis, 94, of Boston; Henry W. Foote, ’97, of Cam- 
bridge; Langdon P. Marvin, 98, of New York ; James F. Curtis, ’99, of 
Boston; and John W. Hallowell, ’01, of Boston. 

In this connection, it is perhaps not out of place to record the fact 
that on April 8 President Lowell entertained at dinner the Corporation 
Overseers’ Two- 22d the Board of Overseers. So far as is known, this is the 
Day Meeting. first time since the statutes of 1865 went into effect that the 
Corporation and Overseers have dined together with the President. The 
April meeting of the Board of Overseers, which took place on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, April 8 and 9, included two business sessions, and also 
an extensive inspection of the University and the Medical School. On 
Wednesday, the Overseers and the Faculty of Medicine lunched together 
at the Medical School. 

For some time there has been discussion of the advisability of amend- 
ing the rules for admission to the Medical School. The specific question 
Admission to WS whether men who had pursued medical work as part of 
Medical School. their undergraduate course should be admitted to advanced 
standing in the Medical School. In some colleges it is possible to count 
as much as two years of professional medical work toward the bachelor’s 
degree. When men from these colleges applied for admission to the 
Medical School, the question arose whether they should be given credit 
for the first two years of the School’s curriculum. If they were admitted 
to this advanced standing, they would obviously have a substantial ad- 
vantage over students in colleges where medical studies are not counted 
for the bachelor’s degree. If advanced standing were refused, on the 
other hand, these men would seek some medical school with less stringent 
requirements, 

This was the difficulty; and the Corporation have recently taken 
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measures to solve it by providing that graduates of recognized colleges, 
who have completed two years of medical work, whether as part of the 
college curriculum or not, shall be admitted to advanced standing as third- 
year students, on passing satisfactorily the regular examination for admis- 
sion to the third-year class. This change in the admission requirements 
may be expected to increase the number of students in the Medical 
School from colleges that count medical work for the bachelor’s degree ; 
but the disadvantage under which graduates of other colleges (of which 
Harvard is one) are placed still remains. To remove this disadvantage, 
it would be necessary to allow undergraduates to pursue studies in the 
Medical School during their Junior and Senior years, and to count this 
work toward the bachelor’s degree. 

The newly organized Harvard University Press issued, on Feb. 28, as 
its first formal publication, a book entitled “ Lectures on Legal History, 
and Miscellaneous Legal Essays,” by the late James Barr myo yniver- 
Ames, ’68, formerly Dean of the Faculty of Law. All of sity Press. 
Dean Ames’s more important writings are collected in this large volume, 
which is notable not only for its contents but also for the excellent press- 
work, which augurs well for the new Press. — On April 4, a second volume 
was published, “ The Government of the Ottoman Empire in the Time 
of Suleiman the Magnificent,” by A. H. Lybyer, p 09. This book was 
issued as Volume xvii of the Harvard Historical Series, and is a study 
of the organization of the Ottoman Turks in the period of their greatest 
power and prestige. — By invitation of the Syndics of the University 
Press, a lecture on “ The Oxford University Press ” was delivered by Sir 
William Osler, A ’04, on April 29, in the New Lecture Hall. 

An active campaign for a new gymnasium has recently been launched, 
chiefly through the efforts of the undergraduates. At the dinner of the 
Class of 1910, on March 14, the need of a new building 
to replace the present Hemenway Gymnasium was dis- tor a Now 
cussed ; and a resolution urging President Lowell to appoint 
a committee for the purpose of securing the necessary funds was unani- 
mously passed. This action aroused considerable interest among the un- 
dergraduates, and the executive committee of the Student Council a few 
days later appointed a committee in each class to raise money for the 
new building. The Senior Class, at their “Garden Party” in the Union 
on March 19, pledged $1500, which is a remarkably large sum consider- 
ing the heavy financial burdens of Senior year. Collectors for each class 
were appointed, and a thorough canvass of all undergraduates made, 
which resulted in pledges to the amount of $10,500. Over 50 per cent of 
the undergraduates have made contributions, the percentage by classes 


being as follows : 1916, 36.5 per cent ; 1915, 38.5; 1914, 47.0; 1913, 56.5. 
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The fact that a larger percentage of the Junior and Senior classes have 
contributed than is the case with the Freshmen and Sophomores is a little 
surprising, because the upper classmen will not themselves derive any 
benefit from the new building. Perhaps their greater interest in a new 
gymnasium is due to their longer experience with the inadequacy and 
inconvenience of the present building. 

Undergraduate initiative has shown itself also in the preparation of 
plans to equip with electric light those buildings in the Yard which are 
assigned to members of the Senior Class. The attempt to install electric 
lighting in these buildings has been made several times in the past, but it 
remained for the present Junior Class to devise a plan for meeting the 
necessary expense. Each Junior is to be taxed $6, and each Sophomore 
and Freshman $3. For students who intend to room in the Yard during 
their Senior year, this assessment will be levied on their term-bill for 
January, 1914. 

The University is at present in the midst of a period of rapid expansion 
of its working plant. Building is going on in all parts of the University 
OtherNew - STOunds, and plans for several new buildings are now being 
Buildings. prepared. Satisfactory progress is being made in the work 
on the new Library and the Freshman dormitories. The T. Jefferson 
Coolidge Chemical Laboratory is nearing completion. The construc- 
tion of the concrete piers for the new Stadium Bridge is now almost 
finished, and as soon as the piers are ready progress on the bridge 
will be rapid. Meanwhile the baseball crowds are using the temporary 
wooden bridge. — The site for the new Music Building has been definitely 
settled, between the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, Lawrence Hall, 
and the Hemenway Gymnasium. — Between Jefferson and Pierce Hall 
is the location for the new electrical laboratory, plans for which are now 
being completed. 

As the result of the Mid-Year examinations, 31 students were dropped 
from the College, and 90 were placed on probation. Of the students 
stieatine, who were dropped, 374 per cent were men who had entered 
Year Examina- with the Class of 1916; 334 per cent were men who had 

entered with the Class of 1915; and 292 per cent had en- 
tered with the Class of 1914. Not a single student who entered with the 
Class of 1913 was dropped —a fact which goes to show that the incom- 
petent are weeded out pretty thoroughly before they reach their Senior 
year. The figures for the men placed on probation show the same thing. 
The percentage by classes is as follows: 


1913 7} per cent. 





tions. 


1914 13} 
1915 373 
1916 37} 
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At the beginning of the second half-year, 73 students were excused 
from further work in English A because of highly creditable work during 
the first half-year. This number is slightly in excess of 12 per cent of 
the total enrolment in the course — an unusually high percentage to be 
so excused. Last year the number was 60, which was 10 per cent of the 
total enrolment. 

Undergraduate interest in things intellectual is very difficult to gauge, 
and is subject to strange fluctuations. Too much importance must not be 
attached to figures that seem to show marked increase or ynéergraduate 
decrease in the undergraduate interest in scholarship, but $°20lrship. 
certain indications of the general tendency may be noted. One such indi- 
cation is the number of students competing for prizes ; another is the use 
made by students of the College libraries. 

The number of essays submitted for the Bowdoin Prizes this year has 
fallen off 54 per cent from last year. The following table shows the num- 
ber of essays submitted during the last five years; and makes clear the 
fact that the decrease is due partly to the falling off in the number of 
graduate essays, and also that the number submitted this year is not so 
far below the average as it would at first seem. 


— Total No. Graduate Undergraduate 
of Essays Essays Essays 

1909 50 9 41 

1910 80 23 57 

1911 68 6 62 

1912 109 33 76 

1913 50 12 38 


It is interesting to note that the decrease of 50 per cent in the number 
of undergraduate essays was largely due toa very marked falling off in the 
fields of Literature and Ancient History, and Philosophy, Education, and 
Fine Arts. The field of History and Political Science suffered only slight 
loss. The following table shows exactly where the decrease occurs : — 


. Philosophy, History and 
Pre sw ll Pc a Political Miscellaneous 
Fine Arts Science 
1912 29 10 34 3 
1913 4 5 26 3 


Another fact that would seem to indicate lessening interest in aca- 
demic work is that during the year 1911-1912 the number of volumes 
used in Gore Hall and loaned from the building decreased 19 per cent over 
the year 1910-1911, and was the lowest number for the last seven years. 
The overnight use of books from Gore Hall and from the History library in 
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Harvard Hall also decreased, and was the lowest on record since 1908. 
One reason for this smaller use of the Library may be found in the recent 
publication of cheaper editions of several of the most widely used text- 
books. Furthermore, it is encouraging to be able to record that the present 
reading-room in Massachusetts Hall seems to be more popular than the 
old Gore Hall reading-room. The figures for 1912-1913 may show sub- 
stantial gain. 

The plans for a summer cruise, on United States battleships, whereby 
students were to be given two months’ training at sea, have been aban- 
Summer Cruise doned as a result of the decision of the Navy Department. 
on Battleships. 4. » substitute, the War Department has decided to hold 
two camps during July and August for the military instruction of stu- 
dents, one at the Gettysburg National Park, and the other at the Presidio 
of Monterey, California. The plans for the naval cruise had been arranged 
in detail, and a considerable number of students had signified their inten- 
tion of enrolling. Only students who had completed two years of academic 
work were to be taken, because the aim of the Navy Department was to 
secure men whose education was roughly equivalent to that of first and 
second class midshipmen. The students were to have been assigned to 
ships in groups of 20, and special instructors from the Naval Academy 
were to be assigned to instruct them in practical engineering, gunnery, 
and navigation. It is expected that a similar plan for the summer of 
1914 can be arranged and carried out. 

The Summer School of Arts and Sciences will open on July 1, and 
will close on Aug. 12. Detailed announcement of the courses of instruc- 
Other Summer tion to be offered was made in the last number of the Maga- 
ous zine. — The Summer Engineering Camp at Squam Lake, 
N. H., will open on June 21, and, with the exception of certain graduate 
courses, will close on Sept. 6.— The Division of Architecture will con- 
duct a course of travel and study in Europe this summer for students of 
architecture, under the direction of Mr. J. H. Forsythe and Mr. H. A. 
Frost, both of whom are members of the teaching staff of the School of 
Architecture. The route will include England, France, Switzerland, and 
Italy. 

The number of lectures by distinguished visitors, which is one of the 
glories of the University, has been as large as ever during the spring 
Outside term. On Feb. 24, Professor Henri Bergson, of the Collége 

turers. de France, delivered a lecture in Sanders Theatre on “ La 
philosophie du changement,” in which he paid high tribute to the late 
Professor James. —The William Belden Noble Lectures were given 
during February and March by the Rt. Rev. William Boyd-Carpenter, 
Canon of Westminster, on “ Dante’s Verdict on Life: its Signifiance and 
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Value.” — The Godkin Lectures were delivered by Mr. Herbert D. 
Croly, 90, during April and May, on the general subject “ Democracy 
and Responsibility.” The Dudleian lecturer was Rev. Ambrose W. 
Vernon, D.D., Pastor of the Harvard Church, Brookline, who delivered 
on April 29 a lecture on “Christianity and Ministerial Ordination.” — 
Among the other lecturers during the term have been Dr. Romulo S. 
Nodn, Argentine Minister to the United States; Dean Walter T. Sumner 
of the University of Chicago; Dr. Peter Jessen of the Royal Museum of 
Industrial Art, Berlin; Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, of Calcutta; and 
Prof. Earl Bezold, of the University of Heidelberg. 

The resignation of Mr. W. F. Garcelon, / ’95, for five years graduate 
treasurer of athletics, has left a vacancy which the Athletic Committee 
will find it difficult to fill. The position was offered to Mr. 
Edgar H. Wells, ’97, but Mr. Wells was unable to accept 
the heavy duties involved. — The announcement recently made by Mr. 
Garcelon that a three-year contract has been signed by Mr. P. D. Haugh- 
ton, 99, as coach for the football team, has been received with universal 
gratification. This means that the football teams of 1913, 1914, and 
1915 will receive the coaching that has proved so successful during the 
last five years. 

Prof. I. N. Hollis, 2 ’99, professor of engineering since 1893, has re- 
signed, the resignation to take effect Sept. 1, in order to become presi- 
dent of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. His resigna- 

i : Resignations 
tion means a serious loss not only to the Department of and Appoint- 
Engineering, of which he was chairman from 1893 to 1909, cae 
but also to the undergraduates. Prof. Hollis has always been deeply in- 
terested in the students, serving as chairman of the Athletic Committee 
from 1897 to 1903, and at present as chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the Union. — Prof. George H. Palmer, ’64, has been made Alford 
Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity, 
Emeritus. — Prof. Clarence J. Blake, m’65, has been appointed Walter 
Augustus Lecompte Professor of Otology, Hmeritus, from Sept. 1, 1913. 
—John H. Arnold, / ’02, has resigned as librarian of the Law School, 
to take effect Sept. 1, 1913.— Dr. Hermann J. Weber, p ’06, has ten- 
dered his resignation as instructor in German, to take effect Sept. 1, 
1913. — The Ministry of Public Instruction of the French Republic has 
selected Prof. Maxime Bécher, ’88, professor of mathematics, to serve 
as exchange professor at the University of Paris next winter. — Prof. 
J. H. Beale, 82, has been appointed Royall Professor of Law. — Prof. 
Roscoe Pound has been appointed Carter Professor of General Juris- 
prudence. — Prof. Wallace W. Atwood, associate professor of physio- 
graphy and general geology in the University of Chicago, has been 


Athletic Notes. 
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made professor of physiography. — Prof. W. M. Cole, 90, has been pro- 
moted from an assistant professorship of accounting to an associate pro- 
fessorship. — Drs. James Ford, ’05, and R. F. Foerster, ’06, have been 
promoted to assistant professorships in social ethics. — Dr. G. S. Forbes, 
’02, has been appointed assistant professor of chemistry.— Dr. E. E. 
Day, p 09, has been promoted to an assistant professorship in econom- 
ics. — Carl C. Carstens has been appointed lecturer in social ethics for 
1913-14. — William P. Gerrish and Edward S, King have been appointed 
to assistant professorships in the Observatory. — Worthington C. Ford, 
h’07, has been appointed lecturer on historical manuscripts. —G. P. 
Gardner, Jr., 10, F. W. Hunnewell, 2d, 02, and William Phillips, ’00, 
have been appointed secretaries to the Corporation for one year from 
May 1. 

The Law School Library recently purchased at auction in London the 
collection of early manuscripts and books relating to English law made 
Miscellaneous PY the late George Dunn, of Maidenhead, England. This 
and Personal. collection, for which $18,750 was paid, places the Law 
Library far beyond the possibility of rivalry in this country. — The Cor- 
poration has recently received the sum of $20,000 to establish lectures 
on Oriental philosophy by Japanese professors. This money was largely 
subscribed by Japanese graduates of the University. — Several changes 
have recently occurred in the Department of Forestry. Instead of the 
general two-year course given heretofore, there will be one year of gen- 
eral work followed by a year of specialized study. The equipment of the 
department has been transferred from Cambridge to the Bussey Insti- 
tution, and hereafter all instruction not given in Petersham will be given 
in Jamaica Plain. — The Harvard Alumni Association has appointed a 
committee to revise the “ Harvard University Directory,” consisting of 
C. C. Lane, 04, R. Bacon, ’94, J. D. Greene, 96, E. H. Wells, 97, and 
W. Phillips, 00. It is expected that the new edition will be ready in 
October, 1913. — A prize of $100 will be offered next year to any stu- 
dent in the University for an essay on the history, resources, or develop- 
ment of the Argentine Republic. — Prof. W. M. Davis, ’69, has recently 
been awarded a Culver gold medal by the Geographical Society of 
Chicago, in recognition of his work in geographical research. Prof. 
Davis has also been elected an honorary member of the Hungarian Geo- 
graphical Society, and a foreign member of the Swedish Anthropo- 
logical and Geographical Society. —On Feb. 26, the University of 
Oxford conferred the degree of Doctor of Science upon Prof. Royce. — 
Prof. T. N. Carver has accepted the position of Director of the newly 
created “ Rural Organization Service” of the Department of Agriculture. 
In order to undertake this important work, Prof. Carver has applied for 
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leave of absence during the academic year 1913-14. — Prof. Bliss Perry 
has been appointed Bromley lecturer on journalism at Yale for the next 


academic year. 


F. M. Eliot, ’11. 





CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Oct. 28, 1912. 
(Additional.) 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Physiography to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1913: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Wallace 
Walter Atwood was elected. 


Meeting of Jan. 27, 1913. 
(Additional.) 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Royall Professor of Law to serve from 
Feb. 1, 1913: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Joseph Henry 
Beale was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Carter Professor of General Jurispru- 
dence to serve from Feb. 1, 1913: where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Roscoe Pound was elected. 

Voted to appoint Clarence Cook Little, 
Research Assistant in Genetics for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1913. 


Meeting of Feb. 10, 1913. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To Mr. William H. Walker for his gift of 
$1000, his third payment towards a certain 
salary in the department of Bacteriology in 
accordance with his offer which was entered 
in the meeting of March 14, 1910. 

To the Saturday Club of Boston for the gift 
of $600 for the purchase of books for the Col- 
lege Library. 

To Mr. Robert W. Sayles for his gift of $500 
towards the addition to the Peabody Museum. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture for their gift 
of $625,'the second quarterly payment for the 


year 1912-13 on account of their annual gift of 
$2500 to the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with the vote of May 26, 1911. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

To Mr. John Craig for his gift of $250 for 
the purchase of books on the history of the 
English Drama. 

To Mr. Arch W. Shaw for his additional gift 
of $200 towards the ‘‘Shaw Fund for Business 
Research.” 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the 
gift of $150, the second payment for the 
Scholarship for the year 1912-13. 

To an anonymous friend of the University 
for the gift of $100 for the acquisition by the 
Botanical Museum of a collection made by the 
late Alexander Smith. 

To Mr. Henry L. Shattuck for his gift of $50 
towards the general expenses for undergradu- 
ate instruction in Harvard College. . 

To Mr. David A. Ellis for his gift of $25 for 
the purchase of books for Professor Munro’s 
courses in Government. 

To Mr. John S. Lawrence for his gift of $10, 
his fourth gift for biographies of successful 
men. 

To Mr. Charles H. Baker for his gift of a 
silver porringer, china bow! and pitcher which 
was brought from England by President 
Dunster. 

To Mr. William Endicott, Jr., for his offer 
of $5000 a year for five years for the use of the 
Medical School. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of $400 
additional from the estate of Henry S. Nourse. 


The following resignations were 
received and accepted: William Clark as 
Assistant in Government, to take effect 
at the beginning of the second half-year. 
Hermann T. Fick as Proctor, to take 
effect Jan. 10,1913. To take effect Feb. 1, 
1913: Norman Beverly Nesbett, as 
Instructor in Porcelain Work; Philip 
Coombs Knapp, as Clinical Instructor in 
Diseases of the Nervous System. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: For the year 1912-13: George W. 
Morse, Jr., Assistant in Anatomy. For 
the second half of 1912-13: Francis C, 
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Gray, as Proctor (from Jan. 10); Brad- 
ford Hendrick Peirce, as Assistant in 
Physiology; Frederick Erskine Olmsted, 
as Lecturer on Forestry; Louis Adams 
Frothingham, as Lecturer on State 
Government. For the year 1913-14: 
James Grover McDonald, Henry Mer- 
ritt Wriston, Richard Ager Newhall, and 
Robert Hudson George, as Assistants in 
History; Richard Frederick Scholz, as 
Lecturer on Ancient History (first half). 

Voted that Worthington Chauncey 
Ford be appointed Lecturer on Histori- 
cal Manuscripts from Sept. 1, 1913. 


Meeting of Feb. 24, 1913. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


For an anonymous gift of $5000 towards the 
cost of improvements at the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. 

Towards certain expenses of the depart- 
ment of Tropical Medicine to Mr. Henry B. 
Cabot, $1000 being full payment of his offer 
of $200 a year for five years, to Mr. Henry 
Lyman of $500 and to Mr. Charles L. Peirson 
of $100. 

For an anonymous gift of $800 for a certain 
salary. 

To Miss Katherine E. Bullard for her gift of 
$500 to be used, at the discretion of Professor 
Southard, for research work in the depart- 
ment of Neuropathology. 

For the anonymous gift of $350 for the 
Ricardo Prize Scholarship for the year 1913-14. 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the 
gift of $100, the second payment on account 
of the Scholarship for the year 1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of Michigan for the 
gift of $100 on account of the gift for the 
Scholarship for the year 1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the 
gift of $125, the second payment for the Prize 
for the year 1912-13. 

To Mr. Grafton D. Cushing for his gift of 
$25 towards the Boston Newsboys’ Scholar- 
ship. 

To Mr. William C. Endicott for his gift of 
$100 towards the “Surgical Library Book 
Fund.” 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his additional 
gift of $100 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., for his gift 
of $50 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To each giver towards the purchase of the 


law library of the late George Dunn of Eng- 
land. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$15,000 from the estate of Edward H. Hall, — 
$10,000 thereof ‘‘for unrestricted use in the 
Library department,” and $5000 ‘‘to the li- 
brary of the Harvard Divinity School to be 
added to the fund standing in the name of 
Louisa J. Hall, the whole to bear the name of 
Louisa J. Hall, the income to be spent prefer- 
ably upon books connected with theology or 
ecclesiastical history.” 


The Treasurer presented a list of gifts 
to the Fogg Art Museum, received since 
May 8, 1912, and it was Voted that the 
same be gratefully accepted. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: Edwards Chappell 
Porter, as Instructor in Public Speaking, 
to take effect at the end of the first half 
of the year 1912-13. Charles Fredericks 
Warrick, as Assistant in Electrical 
Engineering, to take effect Feb. 1, 1913. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: For the second half of the year 
1912-18: Leslie Brainerd Arey, as 
Assistant in Zodlogy; Charles Barth 
Hoffman, as Assistant in Electrical 
Engineering; Dwight Everett Watkins, 
as Instructor in Public Speaking. For 
the year 1912-13: Walter Walker Palmer, 
as Assistant in Chemistry. From March 
1, 1913, for the remainder of 1912-13: 
Harold Gilliland Crane, as Instructor in 
Electrical Engineering. « 

Voted that Milton J. Rosenau be 
added to the list of members of the Con- 
sulting Board of the Department of 
Tropical Medicine. 

Voted to appoint Henry Asbury 
Christian a member of the Boylston 
Medical Committee in place of Franz 
Pfaff, resigned. 

Voted to change the titles of the fol- 
lowing Assistant Professors: Frank 
Lowell Kennedy from Mechanical Draw- 
ing and Machine Design to Engineering 
Drawing; Arthur Edwin Norton from 
Mechanical Drawing to Engineering 
Drawing. 


[June, 
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Meeting of March 10, 1913. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the additional 
gift of $4000 towards the improvements at the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To Professor Barrett Wendell and Miss 
Frances Gordon Wendell for their gift of $2500 
to establish the Gordon Wendell Fund, the in- 
come to be used, when needed, “to supple- 
ment the incomes of scholarships in Harvard 
College, preferably such as are awarded with- 
out regard to the needs as distinguished from 
the merits of the beneficiaries, in cases where 
from time to time such incomes may prove 
inadequate; and that in years when the in- 
come or any part of the income of the Gordon 
Wendell fund is not thus needed, it shall be 
added to the principal thereof.” 

To Mr. John S. Ames for the gift of $1000 
for immediate use in the Laboratory of Surgi- 
cal Research. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $600 for 
clerical assistance in connection with Assist- 
ant Professor Holmes’s work in the depart- 
ment of Economics. 

To Mrs. George R. Agassiz for her gift of 
$500 on account of her offer of $500 a year for 
five years towards the expenses of the depart- 
ment of Tropical Medicine. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck for 
their gift of $250 each, the first payment on 
account of their offer of $250 a year for five 
years for the expenses of the department of 
Tropical Medicine. ’. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his 
gift of $500 for the purchase of books for the 
College Library. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Obser- 
vatory of Harvard University on account of 
the Draper Memorial. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his gift of $450 
to the Peabody Museum for archeological 
explorations. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Associa- 
tion for the gift of $300 to be added to the 
Harvard Medical Alumni Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $400 
on account of a certain salary in the Semitic 
department for 1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the 
gift of $400 for the scholarship for the year 
1912-13. 

To Mr. Arch W. Shaw for his gift of $200, 
the second payment on account of his offer of 
$1200 for the year 1912-13, for research work 
{n the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

For the purchase of books on Transporta- 
tion for the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, —to Mr. William Endicott, 
Jr., of $100, his second payment on account of 


his offer of $100 a year for five years, — to Mr. 
George B. Leighton of $100. 

To Miss Marian Russell for her gift of $50 
towards the purchase, for the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, of certain Gandhara heads, being 
Greco-Buddhist sculptures from India. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 
for the payment of a certain lecture. 

To Mr. Allan Forbes for his gift of $10 for the 
purchase of books on Scottish history. 

To Mr. Ernest L. Gay for his gift of $1 for 
the purchase of an English Play. 

To an anonymous friend for his valued ser- 
vices in lecturing in the department of Archi- 
tecture, 

The resignation of Harold Gilliland 
Crane as Inspector of Grounds and 
Buildings was received and accepted, to 
take effect March 1, 1913. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: For the second half of 1912-138: 
James Thomas Carlyon and Walter 
Oscar McIntire, as Assistants in Philos- 
ophy. During the second half of 1913-14: 
Henry Osborn Taylor, as Lecturer on 
Church History. Assistant Professors 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1913: Robert 
Franz Foerster, of Social Ethics; James 
Ford, of Social Ethics; George Shannon 
Forbes, of Chemistry. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Accounting to 
serve for five years from Sept. 1, 1913: 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that William Morse Cole was 
elected. 

Voted to appoint Carl Christian Car- 
stens Lecturer on Social Ethics for the 
year 1913-14. 

Voted to appoint Maxime Bécher, 
Exchange Professor to France for the 
year 1913-14. ; 

Voted to grant the following leaves of 
absence: Assistant Professor Louis Al- 
lard for the second half of the academic 
year 1913-14; Assistant Professor 
William E. Rappard for the first half 
of the academic year 1913-14. 

Voted to establish the Charles Nicho- 
las McCall Fund in Harvard College to 
be used for the educational purposes of 
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the College as stated in the terms of his 
will. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Medicine, that Bachelors of 
Arts, Science, or Philosophy from a rec- 
ognized college, who have spent two 
years in the study of the medical sci- 
ences, whether as part of the college 
curriculum or otherwise, shall be ad- 
mitted to the first general examination 
and on passing it satisfactorily shall be 
registered as regular students of the 
third year. 


Meeting of March $1, 1913. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts: 

From the estate of George Haven, securities 
valued at $22,879, and $2876.52 in cash, on ac- 
count of Mr. Haven’s bequest for scholarships 
to deserving students of the first year of the 
Medical School, the selection of the recipients 
of said scholarships to be made by the Faculty 
of the Medical School. 

From the estate of Mrs. Sarah A. Matchett, 
$150,000 on account of her bequest to Har- 
vard College, to be held as a special fund to be 
called the ‘‘Matchett Fund,” the income of 
which is to be used for the general purposes of 
the College. 

From the estate of Mrs. Lydia Augusta 
Barnard, $25,000 additional on account of her 
bequest to establish the “‘James and Augusta 
Barnard Law Fund.” 

From the estate of Charles Allen, $3000, his 
unrestricted bequest to ‘Harvard Univer- 
sity.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


. To Mr. William Barbour for his gift of $5000 
towards the addition to the Peabody Museum. 

To Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and 
Clarke Thomson for their gifts amounting to 
$1250, the second half-yearly payment for 
1912-13 on account of their offer of $2500 a 
year for five years for supporting the Bureau 
of Municipal Research in connection with the 
course in Municipal Government. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift 
of $2500 on account of his offer of $5000 a year 
for ten years, beginning with the year 1909- 
10, for instruction in Municipal Government 
in addition to that already given. 

To an anonymous friend for the additional 
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gift of $2000 towards the improvements at 
the Fogg Art Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 
towards defraying certain expenses of two re- 
presentatives of Harvard College who will 
accompany the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce on its trip to South America. 

To Mr. George von L. Meyer for his gift of 
$1000 to be used for the spring planting in the 
College Yard. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his 
gift of $1750 for the purchase of books on 
European history. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., for his gift 
of $500 towards the purchase of a collection of 
English historical tracts. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his gift of $100 for 
the purchase of labor periodicals. 

To Mr. Frederick Adams Woods for his gift 
of $100 for the purchase of books or periodicals 
in Eugenics for the Philosophical Library. 

To Mr. Frederick W. Taylor and Professor 
Wallace C. Sabine for their gifts of $50 each 
for the purchase of books and other material 
on scientific management for the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Arch Wilkinson Shaw for his addi- 
tional gift of $200 towards the ‘‘Shaw Fund for 
Business Research.” 

To Mr. Oric Bates for his gift of $20 for the 
purchase of books on Northern Africa. 

To Mr. Nathaniel T. Kidder for his gift of 
$500 towards the current expenses at the 
Bussey Institution. 

To Dr. Walter P. Bowers for his gift of $50 
to be added to ‘‘The Loan Fund of the Medi- 
cal Class of 1879.’ 

To Mr.J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., for his gift 
of $25, to Mr. J. Templeman Coolidge, Jr., of 
$15and to Mr. HoratioG. Curtis of $25 towards 
the expenses of the exhibition of paintings by 
J. M. W. Turner at the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Henry C. Frick for his gift of $1500, 
to Mr. David Pingree of $250, to Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Jr., of $100, and to Mr. Elihu 
Thomson of $500, towards completing the per- 
manent equipment of the T. Jefferson Cool- 
idge Memorial Laboratory. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his additional 
gift of $100 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Joseph H. Clark for his gift of $16.45 
to be used for the payment of binding certain 
books given by him to the College Library. 

To Messrs. Albert W. Finlay and Hugh 
Bancroft for their valued services in lecturing 
before the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To Mr. John Quincy and Miss Mary Per- 
kins Quincy for their gift to the University 
Library, of the Publications of the New York 
Historical Society, as a memorial to their 
father, the late John Williams Quincy. 

To each giver towards the expenses in the 
School of Tropical Medicine. 

To each giver towards the expenses of the 
Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital 
Laboratory. 
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Whereas, generous gifts have been 
made by friends of Harvard University, 
partly resident in Japan and partly in 
America, towards the maintenance of a 
professorship of Japanese Literature and 
Life; Voted, that these gifts, which now 
amount to about $20,000, be gratefully 
accepted, and that the proposed profes- 
sorship be maintained so long as the 
gifts now or hereafter made shall suffice. 
Voted, that the President and Fellows 
will welcome nominations from the 
Japanese contributors; that professors 
on leave from Japanese universities will 
be especially acceptable as incumbents; 
and that incumbents will ordinarily be 
appointed for a specified term of one or 
more years. Voted, that the President and 
Fellows are glad of this opportunity to 
promote in Americaascholarly interest in 
Japan, and hope that substantial additions 
to the present fund may be secured. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: George Herbert 
Palmer as Alford Professor of Natural 
Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil 
Polity, to take effect June 1, 1913; Ira 
Nelson Hollis as Professor of Engineer- 
ing, to take effect Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: From Feb. 1, for the remainder of 
the current academic year: Lawrence S. 
Mayo, as Proctor; Gordon Berry, as 
Assistant in Otology. From April 1, 
1913: Charles Rockwell Lanman, as 
Curator of Indic Manuscripts in the 
University Library; William Cameron 
Forbes, as Agent for collecting specimens 
of Philippine birds. For one year from 
Sept. 1, 1913: Rolland Ryther Smith, 
as Assistant in Mathematics; Martin 
Sprengling, as Instructor in Semitic 
Languages; Roy Kenneth Hack, and 
Henry Wheatland Litchfield, as Instruc- 
tors in Greek and Latin; Eugene Louis 
Raiche, as Instructor in French; George 
Luther Lincoln, Rivers Keith Hicks, 


Rudolph Altrocchi, and Ralph Hayward 
Keniston, as Instructors in Romance 
Languages; Guillermo Rivera, as In- 
structor in Spanish; James Stephen 
Mikesh, William Edmund Milne, Rain- 
ard Benton Robbins, Levi Thomas 
Wilson, Franz Joseph Dohmen, Charles 
Edward Wilder, and Harry Davis Gay- 
lord, as Instructors in Mathematics. 
Clarence Cook Little, as Research 
Fellow of the Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University. 

Voted to appoint William Duane, 
Research Fellow of the Cancer Commis- 
sion of Harvard University for five years, 
from April 1, 1913. 

Voted to appoint the fellowing Assist- 
ant Professors for five years, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1913: Willard Peabody Ger- 
rish, of Mechanical Engineering at the 
Observatory; Edward Skinner King, of 
Astronomy at the Observatory; Edmund 
Ezra Day, of Economics. 

Voted to appoint George Herbert 
Palmer, Alford Professor of Natural 
Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil 
Polity, Emeritus, from June 1, 1913. 

Voted to adopt the following recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Admis- 
sion for changes in the old plan of admis- 
sion to Harvard College: 

1. That the requirements for admission 
(Old Plan) be henceforth stated in 
terms of units instead of points. 

2. That the ratings in units of the subjects 
in which examinations are now offered 
shall be as follows, the prescription of 
studies and of the requirements in 
each study as stated on pages 470 to 
494 of the current catalogue being in 
no way changed by this motion. 

ou A.B. 

English (3) 

Greek 

Elementary Greek (2) 
Advanced Greek (1) 
Latin 
Elementary Latin (3) 
Advanced Latin (1) 
_ German 


Elementary German (2) 
Advanced German (1) 
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French 
Elementary French (2) 
Advanced French (1) 
History 
» Elementary History (1) 
Advanced History (1) f 
Mathematics 
Elementary Algebra (14) 
Advanced Algebra (4) 
Plane Geometry (1) 
Solid Geometry ($) 
Logarithms and Trigonometry (4) 
Sciences 
Physics (1) 
Chemistry (1) 
Geography (4) 
Botany (3) 
Zodlogy (4) 
rawing 
Freehand Drawing (4) 
Projection Drawing (4) 
Civil Government (4) 


S.B. 

Woodworking (4) 

Blacksmithing (+) 

Chipping, Filing, and Fitting (4) 

Machine Tool Work (4) 

3. That the total quantity of work required 
for admission without conditions be 
fifteen and a half units for candidates 
presenting both Elementary Latin and 
Elementary Greek, and sixteen and a 
half units for all other candidates. 

4. That the requirements for admission in- 
clude a prescription as to the quality 
of work offered, namely, that at least 
five units of work shall be passed with 
grades above D for admission without 
conditions. 

5. That in the case of a candidate admitted 
on a record deficient as to quality, the 
number of satisfactory grades required 
of him for graduation be increased by 
one for every unit of such deficiency. 


Voted, on recommendation of the 
Committee on Scholarships and Other 
Aids for Undergraduates, that owing to 
a surplus in the income of the Eveleth 
Fund, the number of such scholarships 
assigned to students in College be in- 
creased from two to four, and that the 
present condition restricting such schol- 
arships to special students be removed, 
making them open to both regular and 
special students in Harvard College. 


Meeting of April 7, 19138. 
The Treasurer reported the additional 
receipt from the estate of Mrs. Caroline 
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M. Barnard, of securities valued at 
$15,009 and $4003.77 in cash, on account 
of her residuary bequest. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To Mr. Alfred T. White for his gift of 
$833.33 for immediate use in the department 
of Social Ethics. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

To Mr. Theodore N. Vail for his gift of 
$1500 and to Messrs. Arthur T. Lyman, 
Alexander Cochrane, and Edward Mallinck- 
rodt, Jr., of $500 each towards completing the 
equipment of the T. Jefferson Coolidge Me- 
morial Laboratory. 

To Mrs. William Austin Wadsworth for her 
gift of $100 towards the purchase, for the 
Fogg Art Museum, of certain Gandhara 
heads. 


The resignation of Clarence John 
Blake as Walter Augustus Lecompte 
Professor of Otology was received and 
accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: For the remainder of 1912-18: 
Graduate School of Medicine: John Tay- 
lor Bottomley, as Lecturer on Surgery. 
Daniel Francis Mahoney, as Instructor 
in Surgery; Earl Danford Bond, as In- 
structor in Neuropathology. Arthur 
Thornton Legg, James Warren Sever, 
Mark Homer Rogers, and Zabdiel Boyl- 
ston Adams, as Assistants in Orthope- 
dics; Charles Galloupe Mixter and Al- 
bert Ehrenfried, as Assistants in Surgery; 
Nathaniel Niles Morse, as Assistant in 
Anesthesia. Victor Vance Anderson, 
Abraham Myerson, and George Edwin 
Eversole, as Fellows in Psychiatry; 
Gordon Berry, as Fellow in Laryngology. 
For the year 1913-14: Otis Johnson Todd, 
as Assistant in Greek and Latin. For the 
second half of 1913-14: Henry Bradford 
Washburn, as Lecturer on Church 
History (Divinity School). 

Voted to appoint Clarence John Blake, 
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Walter Augustus Lecompte Professor of 
Otology, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1913. 


Under vote of Feb. 8, 1904, gifts 
amounting to $1302 were received for 
current expenses at the Gray Herbarium. 

Under vote of Dec. 30, 1913, gifts 
amounting to $8110 were received 
towards increasing the income of the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

Under vote of Nov. 25, 1912, gifts 
amounting to $10,100 have been received 
towards establishing an Endowment 
Fund for the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Under vote of Jan. 8, 1912, gifts 
amounting to $8755 were received 
towards the maintenance fund for the 
new Music Building. 

Of Aug. 23, 1912, gifts were received 
towards the Thomas Dwight Memorial 
Fund, amounting to $3275. 

Of Feb. 24, 1913, gifts were received 
towards the purchase of the law library 
of the late George Dunn, of England, 
amounting to $6125. 

Under vote of March $1, 1913, gifts 
amounting to $10,975 were received 
towards the expenses of the department 
of Tropical Medicine. 

Under vote of March 31, 1913, gifts 
amounting to $25,200 were received 
towards the expenses of the Collis P. 
Huntington Memorial Hospital Labo- 
ratory. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Stated Meeting, Feb. 26, 1913. 


The following 17 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Boyden, Delano, 
Endicott, Frothingham, Gordon, Grant, 
Higginson, Morgan, Peabody, Rand, 
Richardson, Sexton, Swayze, Warren, 
Williams, Wister.‘ 

In the absence of the President of the 
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Board, Mr. Delano was elected Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The Secretary of the Board presented 
the following letter of resignation from 
the Board of Bishop Lawrence: 


January 22, 1913. 


Winthrop H. Wade, Esq., Secretary, 

Board of Overseers, Harvard University, 

99 State St., Boston, Mass. 

My dear Mr. Wade: — Having been elected 
a Fellow of Harvard College, and having ac- 
cepted the office, I am obliged to present 
through you to the Board of Overseers my 
resignation as an Overseer of the University. 

Allow me to express my sense of the honor 
of serving eighteen years as an Overseer, and 
my pleasure in serving with such an honorable 
Board and interesting company of men. I,re- 
main 

Yours faithfully, 
Wma. LAWRENCE. 


and the Board voted to accept said 
resignation. 

Various appointments were concurred 
in. 84 degrees were conferred. 

Mr. Williams, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions, pre- 
sented and read the Reports of the Com- 
mittees on Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Petrography, and on History, and pre- 
sented the Reports of the Committees 
to Visit the Botanical Museum, the 
Arnold Arboretum, the Medical and 
Dental Schools, and the Chemical Lab- 
oratory, and upon the recommendation 
of said Committee, they were accepted 
and ordered to be printed. 


Stated, Meeting, Tuesday, April 8, 1918. 
At University Hall, Cambridge. 


The following 24 members were pres- 
ent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; and Messrs. Boyden, 
Delano, C. W. Eliot, H. Elliott, Endi- 
cott, Frothingham, Gaston, Grant, 
Greene, Higginson, Lamont, Markham, 
Meyer, Rand, Richardson, Sexton, 
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Swayze, Warren, Wigglesworth, Wil- 
liams, Wister. 

Appointments consented to: George 
Herbert Palmer, Alford Professor of 
Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and 
Civil Polity, Emeritus, from June, 1913; 
Edward Skinner King, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at the Observatory 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1913; Willard 
Peabody Gerrish, Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering at the Observa- 
tory for five years from Sept. 1, 1913; 
Clarence John Blake, Walter Augustus 
Lecompte Professor of Otology, Emeri- 
tus, from Sept. 1, 1913. 7 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 10, and April 7, 1913: 

(1) That on recommendation of the Faculty 
of Medicine, Bachelors of Arts, Science, or 
Philosophy from a recognized college, who 
have spent two years in the study of the medi- 
cal sciences, whether as part of the college cur- 
riculum or otherwise, shall be admitted to the 
first general examination, and on passing it 
satisfactorily shall be registered as regular 
students of the third year. 

(2) That upon the recommendation of the 
Faculty of Medicine there be substituted for 
Paragraph 2, under Clause 2, of the existing 
admission requirements of the Medical School, 
the following sentence: ‘‘ Special students who 
pass the first general examination may be reg- 


istered as regular candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine.” 


Adjourned Meeting, April 9, 1913. 
At University Hall, Cambridge. 


The following 24 members were pres- 
ent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University; and Messrs. Boyden, 
Delano, C. W. Eliot, H. Elliott, Endi- 
cott, Frothingham, Gaston, Grant, 
Greene, Higginson, Lamont, Markham, 
Meyer, Rand, Richardson, Sexton, 
Swayze, Warren, Wigglesworth, Wil- 
liams, Wister. 

Appointments consented to: Wallace 
Walter Atwood, Professor of Physiog- 


raphy, to serve from Sept. 1, 1913; Jo- 
seph Henry Beale, Royall Professor of 
Law, to serve from Feb. 1, 1913; Roscoe 
Pound, Carter Professor of General Ju- 
risprudence, to serve from Feb. 1, 1913; 
Assistant Professors for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1913: Robert Franz Foerster, 
of Social Ethics; James Ford, of Social 
Ethics; George Shannon Forbes, of 
Chemistry; William Morse Cole, Associ- 
ate Professor of Accounting for fiye 
years from Sept. 1, 1918; Edmund Ezra 
Day, Assistant Professor of Economics 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1913. 

The recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on Admission for changes in the old 
plan of admission to Harvard College 
were adopted. 

Mr. Williams, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions, pre- 
sented the Report of the Committee on 
Italian, Spanish, and Romance Philol- 
ogy, and upon the recommendation of 
said Committee, it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

The Board then resumed debate upon 
the votes of the President and Fellows 
of March 10, and April 7, 1913, in rela- 
tion to the admission of students to the 
Medical School, and the registration of 
special students as regular candidates 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine; 
and voted: 


(1) That on recommendation of the Faculty 
of Medicine, Bachelors of Arts, Science, or 
Philosophy from a recognized college, who 
have spent two years in the study of the medi- 
cal sciences, whether as part of the college cur- 
riculum or otherwise, shall be admitted to the 
first general examination and on passing it 
satisfactorily shall be registered as regular stu- 
dents of the third year. 

(2) To refer back to the President and Fel- 
lows their vote of April 7, 1913, that special 
students who pass the first general examina- 
tion may be registered as regular candidates 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and to 
inform the President and Fellows, and the 
Faculty of Medicine, that this Board suggests 
their consideration of a rule providing for the 
admission to regular standing of a student 
who has completed the first two years of col- 
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lege work and has met the usual requirements 
as to special subjects, provided that he pre- 
sented satisfactory evidence of standing in the 
first third of his college class, or that he pass 
some other test approved by the Fuculty as 
substantially equivalent thereto. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The year 1912-13 has been full of in- 
terest for the alumni who wish to keep in 
touch with the activities of the Dental 
Department. The session opened with 
an enrolment of 190 students, which was 
86 more than the year before, and the 
largest registration since the establish- 
ment of the department in 1867. This is 
nearly as large a number as can be con- 
veniently handled in the new building, 
but it was so planned that another story 
can be added without detriment when 
the funds are at hand and space is 
needed. The increase in the number of 
students called for a proportional in- 
crease in the number of instructors, and 
15 were added to the teaching staff. A 
few changes in the courses were made, 
such as in the first year, changing com- 
parative anatomy and physiology to the 
first half, with physiological and dental 
chemistry, and placing embryology and 
histology in the second half with human 
anatomy. 

During the second year, beginning in 
December, a new course in porcelain 
work was added. This course was de- 
signed to prepare the Junior men to 
start upon practical work at the begin- 
ning of their Senior year, instead of as 
heretofore losing a portion of that year in 
preparatory work. A clinical chemistry 
course, including lectures and laboratory 
work, was added during the second half 
of this year, and had for its object the 
encouragement of research work. 

The changes in the third year were 
important and progressive. A course in 
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Materia Medica, dealing exclusively 
with the application of drugs to den- 
tistry was added; also a special course at 
the City Hospital in elementary in- 
structions concerning medical patients 
was given at the close of the regular 
course in surgical pathology. Under the 
Dwight M. Clapp foundation a course 
in Roentgenology was established which 
included instruction in the X-ray as ap- 
plied to dentistry, and the interpreta- 
tion of dental radiographs. 

For the first time arrangements were 
made by which one instructor could give 
his entire time to clinical instruction in 
the treatment of cases of pyorrhea 
alveolaris. Sets of special instruments 
were procured by the School and lent to 
the students for the operative course in 
instrumentation connected with this 
course. 

A special instructor was also ap- 
pointed to devote his time exclusively to 
the study and treatment of cases of sen- 
sitive dentine by the application of local 
anesthesia. 

It has been the policy of the Adminis- 
trative Board to allow the use of the 
Dental School building to all reputable 
dental societies. The result has been 
that many interesting meetings have 
been held in the Assembly Room during 
the year. The “ Teachers’ Association 
of the Harvard Dental School,” formed 
in June, 1911, has been addressed by 
prominent men of New York, Cambridge, 
and Boston. The object of this new so- 
ciety is the unification and improve- 
ment of the methods of teaching and the 
study and investigation of new ideas and 
appliances connected with dentistry. 

The Harriet N. Lowell Society for 
Dental Research, a comparatively young 
society, having been formed a little over 
a year ago, has held all of its meetings in 
the School building. The formation of 
this society was made possible by a gift 
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from Miss Harriet N. Lowell of a sum 
of money the interest of which was to be 
applied each year to dental research. 
During the first four years of the receipt 
of this income, the money was used by a 
committee called the Research Commit- 
tee, appointed from the teaching staff of 
the School. It was finally decided, how- 
ever, that in order to replenish and in- 
crease the number of workers, under- 
graduates should be attracted to the 
work if possible, and in order to accom- 
plish this object, this society was formed 
to include students. One of the articles 
of the Constitution reads that, “Active 
members shall, if possible, work on some 
problem in dentistry during their school 
career, and shall present in writing to the 
chairman of the Advisory Committee 
before May Ist of the Senior year, re- 
sults of his work. These essays shall be 
read by judges, and the member showing 
the most resourcefulness and original 
work shall be awarded on Alumni Day 
the annual prize for distinction in re- 
search work.” 

It is proposed to encourage the estab- 
lishment of similar societies in the sev- 
eral dental schools holding membership 
in the Dental Faculties Association of 
American Universities, and to compare 
the results of the work of the members of 
these societies. By thus giving an im- 
petus to research work some contribu- 
tion along the lines of preventive den- 
tistry may sometime be offered to the 
public. 

Perhaps the meeting which included 
the largest area of interest was that of 
the Dental Faculties Association of 
American Universities, of which the 
Dean of the Harvard Dental School is 
president. This Association includes the 
dental departments of California, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and Harvard. The deans of all of the 
schools were present, with the exception 
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of California, which was represented by 
one of its professors. The object of the 
Association is the advancement of den- 
tal education. The special topic of dis- 
cussion at the meeting was upon the pre- 
liminary education required of appli- 
cants for admittance to the Dental 
School. Only bona-fide dental depart- 
ments of universities are eligible to this 
association. 


FORESTRY. 


In the descriptive pamphlet for 1913- 
14 which has just been issued, the School 
of Forestry announces two important 
changes in organization. The first is the 
transfer of its winter quarters from Cam- 
bridge to the Bussey Institution in Ja- 
maica Plain, where the equipment for 
scientific work allied to forestry and the 
close proximity of the Arnold Aboretum 
make the facilities for instruction extra- 
ordinarily strong. The second is the es- 
tablishment of opportunity for advanced 
specialization during the last year of the 
professional course. 

The School will offer general training, 
as heretofore, followed by special train- 
ing in one of the several branches of the 
profession, but a general training alone 
will no longer be sufficient to secure the 
degree of Master in Forestry. 

This is a radical change in the nature 
and arrangement of professional instruc- 
tion in forestry. The necessity for this 
change is indicated emphatically by the 
developments in the field for employ- 
ment. Up to recently the United States 
Forest Service and the States have been 
the largest employers of foresters. But it 
is no longer possible for more than a 
small proportion of those equipped only 
with a general training either to find em- 
ployment with these organizations or to 
make the most of other opportunities in 
forest work. The growth of forestry 
from now on will be primarily in connec. 
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tion with the conservative management 
of private timber lands and with the 
vast amount of scientific forest investi- 
gation which remains to be conducted in 
this country. For both these fields of 
work, each exceedingly broad, special 
training is indispensable. 

Forestry as an American profession is 
passing from the period when propa- 
ganda, legislation, and government or- 
ganization were its chief and necessary 
activities, and it is entering a period in 
which it will be tested primarily through 
its success in applying practicable econo- 
mies to the use of forest lands and forest 
products not directly supervised by the 
Government or the States. The methods 
of operating the privately owned timber 
lands of the country (comprising four- 
fifths of the total timber area) are cer- 
tainly destined to change very consider- 
ably in the near future. These changes 
must be in the direction of better pro- 
tection, more conservative treatment of 
the forests, and closer utilization of wood 
material. Foresters who are to have a 
hand in guiding these changes — there- 
by working into responsible positions — 
will best do so by having prepared them- 
selves both by a general course in for- 
estry and by special training in some 
field of immediate usefulness. It is plain, 
for example, that a man who contem- 
plates working into the service of a large 
lumber company or making himself a 
consulting expert must do it through 
improved grasp of the problems con- 
fronting that particular company or 
special wood user. His best chance in 
such an opening will come through spe- 
cial training in forest surveying, timber 
estimating, construction engineering, 
logging and milling methods and ma- 
chinery, and a thorough study of exist- 
ing conditions and methods and possible 
improvements in a particular forest re- 
gion, or in such expert knowledge of 
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wood technology as will enable him to 
work out improvements and economies 
in utilization. In the development of the 
forests of the southern hemisphere, 
special knowledge of tropical dendrology, 
including the structure and identifica- 
tion of the woods, will be required. An- 
other line of work now developing is that 
of the city or park foresters. Similarly, 
for the purely investigative work, such 
as Government, States, and institutions 
will conduct, specialists in forest en- 
tomology, dendrology, or. silviculture 
will be in demand. For such training in 
these fields the equipment at the Arnold 
Arboretum and the Bussey Institution 
is exceptionally strong. j 

The Harvard curriculum will here- 
after divide the two years’ program be- 
tween a first year devoted to the study 
of the subjects necessary for a broad 
grasp of technical forestry, and a second 
year of special training or research in 
one of the following fields: (1) the Opera- 
tion of Forests; (2) Wood Technology; 
(3) Forest Entomology; (4) Dendrology. 
The first year’s work will extend from 
the first week in July to the middle of 
the following June. Except for the four 
winter months, this time will be spent on 
the Harvard Forest at Petersham. 
From Dec. 1 to April 1, the headquar- 
ters of the School will be the Bussey 
building in Jamaica Plain, adjacent to 
the Arnold Arboretum. The work of the 
second year will be located wherever the 
specialty chosen by the student requires, 
either wholly or in part on the Harvard 
Forest, or at Jamaica Plain, or in part in 
some lumber region where a particular 
investigation is to be carried on. This 
distribution of work in the first year se- 
cures the advantages of field experience 
on the Harvard Forest, with its practical 
operations and demonstrations, for those 
courses in which field experience is es- 
sential, and of the unequaled facilities 
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of the Arnold Arboretum and the Bussey 
Institution for courses requiring labora- 
tory work or extensive reading. In the 
second year, these advantages are avail- 
able, together with ready access to re- 
gions of widely varying forest conditions 
and lumbering methods, for the special- 
ties in which work in different regions is 
desirable. 

The work of the first year begins July 
7 in Petersham. From then to Dec. 1, 
plane and topographic surveying, den- 
drology, forest measurements, silvicul- 
ture, and management, each with field 
demonstrations as well as lectures and 
reading, comprise the subjects taken up. 
During the winter term of four months 
at Jamaica Plain the courses pursued are 
forest management, silviculture, den- 
drology, general lumbering considered by 
regions, technology, and forest policy 
and protection. From April 8 to June 20 
the work of the first year is again located 
at Petersham, where the instruction in- 
cludes portable sawmill work, planting 
and nursery work, and forest entomol- 
ogy. In the second year, which is coinci- 
dent with the academic year, the work 
and its location varies with the special 
field of study chosen by the individual. 

For example, the study of the Opera- 
tion of Forests can be conducted to best 
advantage in the woods. The year of 
specialized work in this field is intended 
to apply to that class of forest lands oc- 
curring chiefly in the East and North- 
east upon which some degree of forestry 
is already practicable. The training is 
intended to combine both extensive 
study and experience in the logging 
operation on the one hand, and advanced 
work in silviculture and forest manage- 
ment on the other, — the object being 
to fit students to combine such beneficial 
treatment of the forests as conditions will 
permit with the handling of the business 
of harvesting the timber. The present 
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and past operations on the Harvard 
Forest are made the basis of the intro- 
duction to the work. The months of 
October and November are spent at 
Petersham. While there the student 
pursues two related lines of work. In one 
of these lines the basis of instruction is 
the portable mill with the business and 
woods methods dependent upon it. The 
students, in conferences and daily field- 
work with the instructors, take part in 
the laying out and execution of the fall 
and winter logging. The cut to be made 
according to the working plan is located 
on the ground, the trees are marked, and 
the logging and hauling are planned. 
The men then work with the foreman 
and woods crew so as to become familiar 
with felling, sawing, yarding, etc., and 
to learn the effect of varying forest and 
labor conditions upon output and cost. 
The commercial and mechanical aspects 
of the work, in addition to the silvicul- 
tural and technical, are brought out in 
frequent conference and discussion. 
Comparison is made between the costs 
and methods of the work, those of pre- 
vious years, and of other operations in 
the region. In the progress of the course, 
each student prepares a plan for operat- 
ing a specified local tract, containing 
usually a million or more feet of lumber. 
This plan includes a rough map, graded 
estimate of timber, road and mill loca- 
tions, organization of the job, sales, 
costs, and returns. Each student will 
submit reports covering the plans for the 
operation and on various features of the 
work as it progresses. 

For the other and closely related line 
of work the student is expected to make 
a thorough study on the ground of the 
silvicultural results of past cuttings and 
experimental work on the Harvard For- 
est. Besides making himself familiar 
with this material — both the written 
records and the effects as seen upon the 
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ground — he is expected to investigate 
under direction some topic of silvics or 
management, the knowledge of which 
would bear directly upon the handling of 
forests. For purposes of such studies as 
these, the Harvard Forest already offers 
valuable and varied material, the greater 
part of which cannot be utilized in ele- 
mentary courses. Besides the logging 
operations which have been carried on 
in stands of various types and ages and 
by various silvicultural methods, and 
the history of which, both financial and 
silvical, is all recorded, there are avail- 
able on the Forest and adjacent lands 
over 50 acres of commercial plantations, 
representing widely varying conditions 
of soil, ground cover, etc., and various 
kinds of planting stock. Improvement 
cuttings and weedings carried out under 
a variety of conditions, age, and compo- 
sition of the Forest are also available. 
The large number of forest types, both 
permanent and temporary, make possi- 
ble the study of the general silvical con- 
ditions of the region. All this field ma- 
terial is not only highly useful in showing 
actual results of various kinds of silvi- 
cultural method, but also in furnishing 
a wide field for further investigation. 
After the autumn work on the Har- 
vard Forest, which is calculated to give 
the student a good grasp of the small 
operation and of the intensive methods 
of management to which it is adapted, 
the student is assigned for the winter 
months to a lumber region of larger and 
more remote tracts where silviculture 
and management must necessarily be 
more primitive. Here, under direction, 
he makes a thorough study of the work- 
ing and business aspects of the operation 
and, in connection therewith, the effects 
of logging upon the forest under varied 
conditions of stand, and also in compari- 
son, if possible, with the effects of other 
logging methods on tracts of similar sil- 


vical condition. The exact emphasis of 
his study, whether silvicultural or com- 
mercial, will be settled in conference be- 
forehand with the Instructors. In any 
case the important feature of the train- 
ing will be the preparation and work- 
manlike presentation of a thesis or re- 
port covering the facts and conclusions 
of the study. A period of such field study 
is of the highest usefulness to the profes- 
sional student, especially when based 
upon familiarity with a smaller opera- 
tion such as that of the portable mill. It 
gives the student a realization of the 
fundamental dependence of the conser- 
vative treatment of forests upon the 
varying relations of three factors: the 
silvical habits of the tree species, the 
conditions of the ownership, and the 
method and efficiency of the logging. 
During two months in the spring the 
students in this course are given a final 
problem involving principles of all the 
work which has been done before. On 
some extensive timber tract covering at 
least several thousand acres, and under 
instruction, they are taken through a 
problem comprising the following opera- 
tions: the construction of a topographic 
map, with the necessary lines and con- 
trols upon which it is based; the estimate 
and valuation of the timber; the plan- 
ning of the logging operation, including 
the location of the necessary roads, 
landings, camp sites, and other inci- 
dental construction; the estimate of the 
cost of logging; considerations of what, 
within the limits of cost and policy of 
ownership, can be done toward leaving 
the forest in condition for future pro- 
duction; and a suitable plan for fire pro- 
tection. In the course of this problem 
the student will get experience in the 
efficiency of various methods of field 
work and in office computations. The 
final result will be a report such as would 
be submitted to a forest owner, in which 
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the most practicable management of the 
land will form the main conclusion. 
The changes above described place 
the instruction in forestry squarely and 
effectively on the basis of the true post- 
graduate work, which is the ideal of the 
Graduate Schools of Applied Science. 
R. T. Fisher, ’98. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


After a series of meetings and discus- 
sions the Faculty of Medicine have de- 
cided to do away with special students. 
Hereafter admission to the first class 
will be for holders of a recognized aca- 
demic degree or for men who have had 
two years of college work including a 
year of the premedical sciences. Only 
those men who rank in the first third of 
the college class will be admitted under 
this latter requirement. For men com- 
ing to the School ‘who have obtained 
their academic degree by a combined 
academic and medical course it is pos- 
sible to take our first general examina- 
tion which comes at the end of the sec- 
ond year of work. If they pass this 
examination they may enter the third 
year. It seems as though now the 
Faculty had at last satisfactorily solved 
the problem of admission to our School 
so that we shall articulate well with the 
numerous premedical courses through- 
out the country. 

The Faculty at the present time has 
under consideration the question what 
college degrees will be satisfactory for 
admission to the Medical School. 

Recently the Faculty voted to com- 
bine the libraries of the School and the 
libraries in the group of hospitals sur- 
rounding the School. This seems a great 
step towards the creation of a strong 
medical library. It is hoped that some 
way may be found to make it possible 
for the Boston Medical Library to move 
out to this centre. The advantages of 
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such a general library on the site of so 
much medical practice and research are 
very numerous and it is hoped that the 
scheme can be perfected. 

Drs. Strong and Tyzzer have gone on 
an expedition to South America in order 
to obtain material for study on certain 
protozoan diseases peculiar to that part 
of the world. 

On April 9 the Overseers invited the 
Faculty of Medicine to lunch at the 
Medical School. After the luncheon the 
Overseers paid a visit to the different 
laboratories and to the new hospitals 
surrounding the School. On the same 
day the Academy of Science visited the 
different laboratories of the School. In 
the different departments demonstra- 
tions were given of the experimental 
work that is going on at the present 
time. In the evening, Dr. Strong talked 
on his work with pneumonic plague in 
Manchuria and Dr. Mallory on his work 
with whooping-cough. 

On April 1 one of the medical wards of 
the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital was 
opened for patients. Although some of 
the more complicated apparatus for 
clinical research is not as yet installed, 
the usual routine work of the hospital is 
running smoothly, and in a few months 
more the plant should be complete. 

The success of the Graduate School of 
Medicine, which now includes the Sum- 
mer School, seems to be assured. Dr. 
Arnold has found it necessary to in- 
crease the executive force of the School 
in order to handle the increasing work. 
The School is starting a bulletin which it 
will distribute every 4 months to the 
members of the Medical Alumni Asso- 
ciation and at other times to the medical 
profession of America. In this bulletin 
will be an announcement of graduate 
courses and other items of interest to the 
profession. : 

The Appointments Office, under Dr. 
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Emmons, is proving the value of its 
creation by the large number of posi- 
tions that Dr. Emmons has received 
requests to fill and the increasing num- 
ber of applicants for positions. The 
Alumni Association has shown its inter- 
est in the undertaking by giving finan- 
cial support. 

» The Senior Class has decided not to 
have a class day this year. On Satur- 
day, May 3, was held the annual dinner 
and play of the Asculapian Club. 

C. Frothingham, Jr., ’02. 


OBSERVATORY. 
The Globular Star Cluster Messier 3. 


Volume 78, Part 1, of the Annals, 
which is about to be issued, contains a 
discussion of the variable stars in the 
Cluster, Messier 3. Nearly 20 years 
have elapsed since the beginning of this 
investigation, and the work is now only 
little more than half completed. The 
delay has been caused by the magnitude 
of the problem, by the pressure of other 
duties, and by the lack of suitable 
standards of photographic stellar magni- 
tudes. 

Altogether, in the whole sky, about 
100 globular clusters are known. Their 
distribution is different from that of 
other groups of stars. They seem to 
have small relation either with other 
clusters or with the stars among which 
they appear to be placed. Their form as 
the name implies is globular, although in 
some cases there is considerable lack of 
symmetry. The brightest of these clus- 
ters appear like faint, hazy stars to the 
naked eye, but are resolved with tele- 
scopes of large power into bewildering 
masses of small stars. 

Messier 3 is a typical globular cluster. 
In some respects it is the most remark- 
able one which has been investigated. 
It is highly condensed, and nearly sym- 


metrical. The visual magnitude of the 
cluster regarded as a single star is about 
6.0, so that it is barely visible as a hazy 
object to the unaided eye on a dark 
night. With the largest telescopes 
several thousand stars can be seen. The 
visual study of these faint, close stars is 
difficult, however, and impossible except 
in telescopes of the largest size. Photo- 
graphic observations are much more 
convenient and effective. Photographs 
made at Arequipa with the 13-inch Boy- 
den Telescope, having an exposure of 2 
hours, show from 1200 to 1500 stars; 
photographs made on Mount Hamilton, 
by the late Prof. Keeler, with the 36-inch 
Crossley Reflector, show about 4000 
stars; and a photograph made on 
Mount Wilson by Mr. Ritchey, with the 
60-inch Reflector, having an exposure of 
4 hours, shows not less than 30,000 stars. 
At Arequipa, where this investigation 
was begun, plates were used which 
showed in general about 1200 stars, of 
which about 900 were sufficiently well 
separated for detailed study. Of these, 
137, or one in seven of those examined, 
proved to be variable in light. These 
variations often take place with extreme 
rapidity. In some cases the increase in 
brightness goes on for a short time at the 
rate of six magnitudes an hour. The 
light of the star is thus doubled in about 
10 minutes and within little more than 
half an hour it is increased tenfold. In 
general these changes take place with 
great uniformity, indicating that the 
phenomena depend either on the rota- 
tion or revolution of the star, or a com- 
panion. Some of these variables have 
been studied through nearly 20,000. 
returns of maximum light and found to 
be perfectly regular, so much so that 
their use as celestial time-pieces has been 
suggested. In other cases there are indi- 
cations of secular variations in the per- 
iod. The periods, which are in most cases 
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about half a day, have been determined 
within a tenth of a second. The bright- 
est stars in Messier 3, with the exception 
of half a dozen which appear to have no 
physical connection with the cluster, are 
of the 14th magnitude. The variations 
in light take place without exception 
between the 14th, and the 16th or 17th 
magnitude. No fainter stars than these 
were shown on the early photographs. 
Beyond these comparatively few and 
bright stars, however, fainter stars exist 
in great numbers down to the 21st mag- 
nitude, and perhaps much fainter. An 
examination of these extremely faint 
stars for the discovery of variables has 
not yet been possible, partly because a 
sufficient number of plates have not 
been available, and also on account of 
the required length of the exposure. 
With long exposures the rapid light 
changes are partially obscured. Even 
with exposures of one or two hours the 
form of the light curve is considerably 
altered. A study of the number of stars 
of different magnitudes and their dis- 
tribution is possible, however, and has 
already been begun. 

The nature of the physical causes 
which underlie these light changes is not 
yet known. Apparently they are related 
either to orbital or axial revolution. A 
detailed study of one of them, with a 
spectroscope sufficiently powerful to 
determine its motion in the line of sight, 
would doubtless throw much light on 
this problem. A very powerful instru- 
ment would be required. 

The presence of large numbers of 
variables in a few dense clusters, while in 
others none are found, leads to many 
questions. It does not appear improba- 
ble that the planes of revolution of all 
the stars in the same cluster are approxi- 
mately parallel. A variability, therefore, 
associated with the revolution or rota- 
tion of these bodies might be apparent 
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only to an observer suitably situated. 
Such a group of stars would show no 
variation to an observer whose point of 
view was at any considerable distance 
from the plane of revolution. This may 
account for the fact that, while a few 
clusters contain many variables other 
equally fine clusters reveal to us few or 
no variables. There is at present no 
reason to assume, however, that every 
dense cluster now presents conditions 
favorable for variability of any kind. 
Indeed it appears probable that in many 
cases variability simply marks a certain 
stage in the star’s development, perhaps 
as far removed from its beginning as 
from its end. . 
S. I. Bailey, p 88. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Radcliffe received in April additions 
to two scholarship funds: $760 for the 
Carrie F. Abbott Scholarship, for which 
$5000 was received in January, and 
$15,000 for the Marian A. Curtis Schol- 
arship or Scholarships, for which $25,000 
was received in February. The College 
has received from the heirs of Mr. James 
Parker a marble statue representing a 
nymph, and two marble heads, which 
have been placed in the entrance hall of 
Agassiz House, opposite the front door. 
These statues greatly improve the ap- 
pearance of the hall. 

The construction of James and Au- 
gusta Barnard Hall is _ progressing 
rapidly. The roof is already on, and 
there is every probability that the hall 
will be ready for the students in Sep- 
tember. At the date of writing there are 
applications from enough students to fill 
the three present halls and half of James 
and Augusta Barnard Hall. This indi- 
cates that there is a real need for the hall 
this year. The advantage of life in a hall 
of residence will be given not only to stu- 
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dents who come from a distance, but to 
those who would otherwise live at home 
in the vicinity of Boston and would be 
obliged to make a daily trip to college. 
There is still an opportunity for a num- 
ber of additional applications for rooms 
in the new hall. The Council has ap- 
pointed as Mistress of James and Au- 
gusta Barnard Hall Miss Edith M. Coe, 
who has been Mistress of Bertram Hall 
in 1912-13, during the absence of Miss 
Eliza M. Hoppin. Miss Hoppin will re- 
turn to Bertram Hall in 1913-14. The 
Council has reappointed Miss Elinor 
Buckingham Mistress of Grace Hopkin- 
son Eliot Hall, and Miss Margaret Gil- 
man Mistress of Sarah Whitman Hall, 
for 1913-14; and has appointed Miss 
Ruth C. Hill supervising housekeeper of 
the halls of residence, thereby relieving 
the mistresses of many details. 
President Eliot addressed a mass 
meeting of the students April 23, on 
“The New Education.” He compared 
the memorical method of education in 
the Orient with the inductive method of 
education in the occident, illustrated the 
use of the inductive method by a com- 
parison of the training of medical stu- 
dents 80 years ago and today, and 
showed the importance of the inductive 
method, applied to the training of ob- 
servation and to the acquisition of new 
skills, in the education of women. 
There have recently been several 
changes in the organization of student 
activities. The Student Government 
Association has reorganized under a new 
constitution which incorporates two new 
principles: first, that of supervising more 
closely the activities of the various or- 
ganizations in college, and facilitating 
codperation among them; second, that of 
preventing any one student from holding 
office in the Association for three years. 
To accomplish the first of these an ad- 
visory council has been created, consist- 
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ing of the officers of the Association, the 
class presidents, and the presidents of all 
the large organizations, which is to meet 
at least once a month and plan college 
activities. The second end has been at- 
tained by changing the offices. Formerly 
there were three, a president, vice-presi- 
dent, and secretary and treasurer, com- 
ing from the Senior, Junior, and Sopho- 
more classes respectively. Now there 
are four, the president and vice-president 
being Seniors, the secretary and treasur- 
er, Juniors. Besides these changes the 
committees have been rearranged, the 
new offices of Fire Captain and College 
Auditor have been created, and a reg- 
ister has been started to record the col- 
lege activities of each student. 

The constitution of the Radcliffe 
Guild has also been altered and amended 
so that the five following offices are sub- 
stituted for the former six: president, 
vice-president, elector of the College 
Settlements Association, secretary, and 
treasurer, the first three being elected 
from the out-going Junior class, and the 
last two from the out-going Sophomore 
class. 

An effort is made every year to keep 
the students informed of the opportuni- 
ties for work other than teaching, and 
of the best methods of training for these 
occupations. On Friday, March 14, a 
meeting was held for the whole college, 
at which Miss Frances Cummings, the 
representative of the Intercollegiate Bu- 
reau of Occupations, New York, ad- 
dressed the students on the kinds of oc- 
cupations open to college women, and 
the training necessary for them, and 
Miss Florence Jackson, of the Appoint- 
ment Bureau of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, Boston, and 
Miss Vida Francis, General Secretary of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
also spoke. The Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance of the Radcliffe Union, 
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of which the Dean is Chairman, co- 
operates with the Radcliffe Office and 
the Radcliffe Guild in keeping lists of 
students fitted by training and experi- 
ence for occupations which can be car- 
ried on during the college course. On 
March 31, after the regular meeting of 
the Guild, the students who wished to do 
work in the summer, especially as com- 
panions and tutors, were invited to meet 
the Committee, and on May 6 they were 
invited by the Committee to meet the 
heads of private schools of Boston and 
the vicinity. 

For the last three years Prof. G. P. 
Baker has given two courses on the Tech- 
nique of the Drama, English 47 and 47a. 
The 47 Workshop, an organization made 
up originally of past and present stu- 
dents of these courses, was founded in 
1912 by Mrs. Lilian Shuman Dreyfus, to 
fill a need which Prof. Baker has often 
expressed in his classes — an opportun- 
ity for the authors of plays to see their 
plays adequately acted before an audi- 
ence sympathetic, yet genuinely critical. 
The Workshop has presented this year 
private performances of three plays in 
the theatre of Agassiz House before au- 
diences consisting mainly of past and 
present members of English 47 and 47a, 
and of other invited guests who are be- 
lieved to be deeply interested in such 
experimentation as the Workshop offers. 
The audience is asked to write criticisms 
of the plays, which, after the names 
have been removed, are passed on to the 
authors as a basis for the work of re- 
writing the plays. The third play given 
this year, Molly Make-Believe, by 
Eleanor Hallowell Abbott Coburn, was 
so successful at the private performances 
that two public performances were 
given, on April 25 and 26, the proceeds 
of which were devoted to the 47 Work- 
shop. 

- Under the auspices of the Depart- 
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ment of Music the Radcliffe Glee Club 
joined with the Harvard Glee Club for 
the first time in giving a concert in 
Sanders Theatre, April 22, under the di- 
rection of Dr. A. T. Davison, Jr. Mr. 
F. E. Kendrie, violinist, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Ballantine, pianist, assisted. An 
unusual opportunity was given to hear 
the best choral music by Cornelius, 
Rheinberger, Gounod, Brahms, Grieg, 
and Tschaikowski. 

The annual Graduate Idler was pre- 
sented for the members of the Club and 
former students on Feb. 21, and repeated 
for pupils in the high schools and private 
schools in Boston and the vicinity, on 
Feb. 22. The play, The Adventures of 
Lady Ursula, was given by a cast almost 
entirely of graduates, several of whom 
took the same parts when the play was 
last given. For the benefit of the Green 
Room Fund of the Idler Club and the 
College Settlements Association three 
performances of The New Lady Bantock 
were given by the Club on Feb. 28 and 
Mar. 1, the proceeds of which were 
$347.52. The Cambridge Latin School 
Club added $116.75 to its scholarship 
fund by the proceeds of a vaudeville en- 
tertainment given on Feb. 15. According 
to the rules in regard to public perform- 
ances the Choral Society gives an oper- 
etta once in two years for the benefit of 
the Choral Society Scholarship Fund, 
from which two scholarships of $100 are 
awarded each year. On March 28 and 29 
the Society gave three performances of 
The Egyptian Princess, the proceeds of 
which were $400. The Society, which is 
composed of about 60 members, meets 
twice a week under the direction of Mrs. 
H. H. Gallison. The staging and the 
dancing were arranged and directed by 
Virginia Tanner, ’05. 

The Scholarship Committee of the 
Radcliffe Aiumnae Association arranged 
a recital of Indian life, legends, and mu- 
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sic, illustrated by melodies on the harp, 
given by Pe-Ahm-E-Squeet on April 30. 
It is hoped that the fund of the Harvard 
Annex Alumnae Scholarship may soon be 
increased so that the scholarship may be 
worth more than a tuition fee of $200. 

The annual Freshman play, given on 
March 15, was A Rose o’ Plymouth Town, 
by Beulah Dix Flebbe, 97. On April 4 
the German Club presented scenes from 
Hansel und Gretel, under the direction 
of Mrs. Bertha Kagan, and between the 
acts Miss Bernice Fisher sang selections 
from Humperdinck’s opera. 

The membership in the Gymnasium 
and Athletic Association has exceeded 
that in any previous year. The regular 
work in the Gymnasium closed with the 
open meet on April 5, which was won by 
the Class of 1914. The inter-class basket 
ball championship was also won by 1914, 
but all the games were exceptionally well 
played. Spring sports were started on 
April 21, with a choice among tennis, 
field hockey, baseball and swimming. 
Within certain limitations various com- 
binations of these sports could be made, 
so that in most cases each student prac- 
tised at least two sports. Class teams in 
field hockey were organized for the first 
time, and with the prospect of a new 
regulation sized hockey field to be laid 
out in the quadrangle bounded by the 
halls of residence, this sport is bound to 
become more and more popular. 

The Dean represented Radcliffe Col- 
lege at the meeting of the Naples Tuble 
Association, of which she was president 
for 1912-18, held in Vassar College, 
April 25 and 26. This Association will 
meet in 1914 in Cambridge, as the guest 
of Radcliffe College. 


ALUMNAE. 
Four important fellowships have been 
awarded to Radcliffe women for 1913- 
14: the European Fellowship of the As- 
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sociation of Collegiate Alumnae, of $500, 
to Ruth Holden, A.B., 11, A.M., 712, 
who is continuing her research in Botany 
in Radcliffe in 1912-138; the Astronomi- 
cal Fellowship of the Nantucket Maria 
Mitchell Association, amounting to 
$1000, for the second time to Margaret 
Harwood, ’07; the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union Fellowship in Eco- 
nomic and Social Research, amounting 
to $500, to Lucy C. Phinney, of the Class 
of 1913; a fellowship in the department 
of Mathematics in the University of 
Chicago to Olive C. Hazlett, A.B., 12, 
graduate student in the University of 
Chicago, 1912-13. 

Alice Sleeper, ’03, has been appointed 
Instructor in English in Simmons Col- 
lege; Maud Temple, graduate student 
’09-"10, candidate for the Ph.D. degree 
13, has been appointed Instructor in 
English in Bryn Mawr College; and 
Allene Gregory, A.M., ’11, has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in English in Rock- 
ford College. Mary A. Averill, A.M., 
’07, has been appointed head of the Wo- 
men’s Department of the Young Folks 
Educational League. . 


Marriages. 

1901-02. Amey Brown Eaton to Frank 
Dekker Watson, at Providence, 
R. I., March 19, 1913. 

1906. Alice Louise Haskell to Lewis 
Fuller Heath, at Lynn, April 23, 
1918. 

1911. Caroline Sanford Gorton, to Wil- 
liam Bennett Munro, at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Feb. 19, 1913. 

1911-12. Florence Nelson Whittemore 
to William Allan Greene, at Cam- 
bridge, April 7, 1913. 


Death. 


1909-13. Lilian Shuman Dreyfus, Feb. 
2, 1913. 
Mary Coes, ’87. : 
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STUDENT LIFE. 


The traditional demands for better 
facilities for the physical education of 
the mass of students have at last found 
expression in the Gymnasium campaign 
of this year. In previous years the 
Gymnasium seemed impossible because 
the University had so many other needs 
which it was felt should take precedence 
over a new Gymnasium. This year, 
however, there seemed to be nothing 
in the way and a definite attempt to 
raise funds for that purpose was insti- 
tuted. 

The history of the Gymnasium cam- 
paign began in the fall with the Univer- 
sity Forum held by the Speakers Club at 
the instigation of the Illustrated. There 
the subject was discussed and a motion 
passed recommending that the Student 
Council appoint a committee to consider 
the ways and means of securing a new 
Gymnasium. The Student Council re- 
sponded, and appointed’a graduate com- 
mittee of a single member, H. Fish, ’10, 
to canvass among the graduates and 
ascertain what the actual possibilities 
of starting a fund were. 

While this committee was at work 
nothing further was heard of the subject 
until the publication of the March num- 
ber of the Illustrated which was devoted 
to a discussion of the needs and possi- 
bilities of obtaining a new Gymnasium. 
Here it was shown that Harvard’s Gym- 
nasium, once the model for all colleges, 
now foots the list in floor space. The 
areas of the gymnasiums in other col- 
leges are as follows: Columbia, 169 by 
134; Syracuse, 200 by 100; Princeton, 
166 by 101; Chicago, 200 by ‘80; 
Dartmouth, 200 by 80; Yale, 138 by 
86; Pennsylvania, 144 by 68; Harvard, 
100 by 70. 

Shortly after this the members of the 
Class of 1910 residing round Boston held 
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a banquet at which the Gymnasium 
question was introduced for discussion 
by H. Fish, ’10, and L. C. Parsons, ’10, 
both of whom had been active in getting 
the movement under way. A motion 
was passed urging President Lowell to 
appoint a committee to secure a new 
Gymnasium. This gave the movement 
definite form and the Student Council 
appointed committees to undertake the 
collection of money among the under- 
graduates in order that they might have 
a chance to show the graduates that they 
were in earnest in their desire for better 
gymnasium facilities. 

The committees were as follows: 
Senior Class, A. J. Lowrey, chairman; 
H. B. Gill, and S. M. Seymour. Junior 
Class, H. R. Hitchcock, Jr., chairman; 
R. H. Kettell, and J. Wentworth. 
Sophomore Class, J. C. Talbot, chair- 
man; C. F. Damon, J. Garland, and H. 
A. Murray, Freshman Class, W. J. 
Bingham, chairman; A. Biddle, and W. 
Blanchard. 

Subscription blanks were at once cir- 
culated and collectors assigned to every 
dormitory. The matter was brought up 
at every class gathering, where the re- 
sponse was enthusiastic. 

The Crimson printed every morning 
a summary by classes of the amounts 
collected the day before, in order to cre- 
ate a sort of competition between the 
classes. The undergraduates showed 
themselves very willing to support so 
worthy a cause and by the end of one 
week over $10,000 had been raised, only 
about half the College having contrib- 
uted. The standing by classes was as 
follows: 

Percentage of men 
contributing 
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After the one week of active collec- 
tion, the canvassing was given up, but 
since then some $500 has been con- 
tributed from about 50 men, an average 
of $10 apiece. The approximate aver- 
age for the whole College is $5. For one 
week the showing was remarkably en- 
couraging to those who are most enthu- 
siastic for the new Gymnasium. The 
undergraduates have undoubtedly shown 
that they really believe that the need is 
very great, for it will be noticed that a 
larger proportion of the Seniors con- 
tributed than of the other classes. The 
longer the students have to put up with 
the Hemenway the more they want an- 
other one and the more they are willing 
to contribute, and the Seniors lead in 
this respect, in spite of the fact that it is 
they who will be the first to leave col- 
lege, when the old Gymnasium will no 
longer be a burden to them and when 
they will never have the opportunity to 
use a new Gymnasium. But however 
generous the undergraduates may be 
the Gymnasium can never be built by 
them alone. Only the smallest nucleus 
has been collected. Now the Gymna- 
sium must either wait until the mem- 
bers of the College generation have 
become millionaires or the necessary 
money must be raised among the grad- 
uates who have already become mil- 
lionaires. If the Harvard graduates will 
show themselves as altruistic as the pres- 
ent undergraduates, in proportion to 
their income, the Hemenway will no 
longer foot the list of college gymnasi- 
ums. 

The successful career of the Speakers 
Club culminated this spring when the 
club entered its new home on the corner 
of Quincy St. and Broadway. The 
house was formerly occupied by Prof. 
Agassiz and was rented to the club by 
the University. Previously, fortnightly 
meetings and dinners were held in the 
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North Tower of Memorial Hall, but it 
was felt that a house would be invalu- 
able in unifying the members and as- 
sisting them in carrying out their pur- 
pose. 

At the house-warming this purpose 
was well set forth, the principal speaker 
being Prof. I. N. Winter, who as head of 
the Public Speaking Department has 
been the adviser of the club since its 
founding in 1908. The circumstances of 
its founding illustrate its purpose. A 
certain group of thoughtful men in the 
University found that the average un- 
dergraduate knew little concerning the 
vital problems of the University, nor 
did he care to learn about them. It was 
in order to foster discussion among the 
undergraduates that the Speakers Club 
was formed. The club now aims to be 
the centre of the thinking life of the un- 
dergraduates, and a reward of merit for 
“‘men with ideas and with the ability 
and willingness to express them.”’ It is 
emphatically not a social club and as 
long as the “idea” and “speaking” 
rules are rigidly enforced will not become 
so. 

As a part of its work the club has held 
University Forums in the Union, with 
varying degrees of success. The purpose 
of the Forum is similar to that of the 
club itself. It is to foster undergraduate 
discussion and to provide a means 
whereby the opinion of the undergradu- 
ate body on important subjects may be 
obtained. 

The most successful forum was held 
to discuss the advisability of making 
hockey a major sport. The meeting was 
well attended and discussion was spir- 
ited. It was voted to recommend to the 
Student Council that hockey be raised 
to that rank. The next subject upon 
which the Forum expressed its opinion 
was the Student Council, the particular 
questions being the “limitation of activi- 
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ties’”’ and the proposed merger of the 
Monthly and Advocate. The last meeting 
was held the week following the agita- 
tion for a new Gymnasium. It was 
planned to have addresses by H. Fish, 
10, P. Withington, 3M., and W. F. 
Garcelon, /’95, but as the meeting was 
very poorly attended the forum was 
called off. The failure of this meeting 
was due, however, not to the idea of the 
Forum, but to “Harvard individual- 
ism’”’ and the fact that the subject had 
been thoroughly discussed at various 
times in the previous week. There 
really seemed to be nothing else to say. 
The students had shown sufficient in- 
terest to contribute $10,000 to the 
Gymnasium fund, but they could not be 
persuaded to listen to further discussion 
of the subject. 

Next year the Forums will be contin- 
ued under the same auspices, but an at- 
tempt will be made to have the subjects 
for discussion of more spontaneous in- 
terest. It is also suggested that the 
different political organizations in the 
University be invited to uphold their 
political principles before the attacks of 
rival organizations in the Forum. This 
would provide a subject of vital interest 
to the participants and one which would 
attract a large crowd of undergraduates, 
if only out of curiosity. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
Phillips Brooks House Association, re- 
ports were read by the members of the 
cabinet and the chairmen of all the 
standing committees. These reports 
brought out very clearly the continued 
development and advance in the activi- 
ties of Phillips Brooks House in the un- 
dergraduate life. 

The chairman of the Chapel Commit- 
tee reported that the attendance at 
morning chapel had been gradually in- 
creasing during the last three years, and 
that the student attendance at the Sun- 
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day service, since the hour has been 
changed from the evening to the morn- 
ing, has increased very rapidly. The re- 
ligious activities of the Law and Gradu- 
ate Schools have been greatly assisted 
by the creation of the secretary’s office in 
Brooks House. The attendance at the 
fortnightly Bible classes has been de- 
cidedly encouraging. A more novel 
phase of their activities is the formation 
of a Harvard Legal Aid Bureau in Cen- 
tral Square. The bureau is carried on by 
students in the Law School, and aims to 
provide free legal advice for all in need. 
The Law School textbook loan library in 
Brooks House is another important fea- 
ture of the work of the Law School. The 
chairman of the Social Service Commit- 
tee showed that approximately 350 men 
were engaged in weekly social service 
work in Boston and vicinity. President 
A. J. Lowrey, 13, pointed out the im- 
portance of holding open house over 
Thanksgiving and Christmas for all 
those students who remained in Cam- 
bridge. President Lowell closed the 
meeting by commenting upon the re- 
markable increase in interest in religious 
activities during his acquaintance with 
the University. 

What was in some respects the most 
important meeting of the year in con- 
nection with the Phillips Brooks House 
work, was the annual conference of the 
presidents of the Christian Associations 
at other colleges in the East. In all there 
were 75 delegates, representing 35 insti- 
tutions, the most distant of which were 
Pennsylvania in the South and Toronto 
in the North. This is the first time that 
the conference has been held at Har- 
vard for a good many years. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss the means of increasing the effi- 
ciency of the Christian Association work 
in the various colleges. The discussion 
was more or less technical regarding the 
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methods of canvassing the Freshman 
classes, of financing, of enrolling com- 
mittees, etc. The meeting was held un- 
der the auspices of the International 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the arrangements at Harvard being in 
charge of N. L. Tibbetts, 715, of Lowell. 
Every effort was made to give the visi- 
tors a good impression of Harvard. The 
Union very kindly offered them the 
privileges of the house. They were 
boarded at Memorial at a special table, 
the expenses of which were defrayed by 
certain undergraduates, clubbing to- 
gether. It was the undergraduates also 
who provided sleeping accommodations 
in their rooms for the delegates. Appar- 
ently the attempt was wholly successful, 
and great satisfaction was expressed not 
only at the outcome of the meeting it- 
self, but also at the courtesy of the Har- 
vard representatives of Phillips Brooks 
House. 

The Phillips Brooks House officers for 
next year are: Pres., Q. Reynolds, ’14, 
of Montclair, N.J.; vice-pres., G. F. 
Plimpton, ’14, of Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., C. 
H. Crombie, ’14, of West Roxbury; 
treas., F. H. Trumbull, ’14, of Salem; 
librarian, C. G. Freese, ’15, of Framing- 
ham. 

The officers of the University Chris- 
tian Association for next year are: Pres., 
J. P. Brown, ’14, of Montclair, N.J.; 
vice-pres., N. L. Tibbetts, 15, of Low- 
ell; treas., J. C. Talbot, ’15, of Milton; 
sec., H. Francke, ’15, of Cambridge. 

Plans for the Northfield Conference 
are progressing under the following 
committee, which is working to send a 
delegation of at least 100 men to the 
meeting: G. F. Plimpton, 714, chairman; 
N. L. Tibbetts, 15, treas.; H. G. 
Knight, ’18, P. J. White, ’18, J. P. 
Brown, ’14, J. D. Winslow, ’14, L. O. 
Wright, ’14, H. Francke, °15, P. L. 
Rabenold, ’15, F. B. Withington, ’15, 
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W. J. Bingham, ’16, and R. T. Twitch- 
ell, ’16. 

The modernizing of the Senior dormi- 
tories has been progressing rapidly, but 
not rapidly enough for the undergradu- 
ates. Last year’s Junior Class proposed 
to raise money for the installation of 
electric lights in the Senior dormitories, 
but had to abandon the project through 
lack of money. This year the same ques- 
tion was brought up at one of the 
Junior Class smokers and was favorably 
received by those present. A committee 
was appointed to investigate the cost of 
the installation and to report on the pos- 
sibility of collecting the money neces- 
sary. It was found that the work could 
be done for $3300 but that the result 
would not be so serviceable and lasting 
as the $6000 wiring,— the best that could 
be procured. Blanks were immediately 
circulated among the three lower classes, 
and $1300 was collected from the Ju- 
niors and $400 from the Sophomores. In 
order to raise the amount required for 
the best installation possible, proposals 
were discussed with the College whereby, 
if the undergraduates were able to con- 
tribute $3000, that sum to be charged on 
their term-bills in the fall, the College 
would advance the other $3000 and in- 
stall the lights during the summer, this 
sum to be collected from future classes 
after those now in college have gradu- 
ated, by small increases in the rent of 
the rooms. This increase was to be 
spread over 5 or 10 years, so that no one 
class would feel the effects of it. The 
Corporation approved of the plan and 
appropriated $3500 for the purpose, on 
condition that the undergraduates con- 
tribute the rest. The collection of the 
remaining $700 proceeded on that basis. 

The chairman of the committee was 
O. G. Saxon, 14, of Garden City. L.I., 
N.Y. He was assisted by the following 
associates, all of the Junior Class: W. A. 
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Barron, Jr., of Newburyport; E. Blaine, 
of Chicago, Ill.; A. M. Boal, of Ronce- 
verte, W.Va.; R. St. B. Boyd, of Ded- 
ham; F. H. Canaday, of New Castle, 
Ind.; N. Curtis, Jr., of Jamaica Plain; 
W. E. Griffiths, Jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
F. B. Harvey, Catonsville, Md.; S. T. 
Hopkins, of Newtonville; K. McIntosh, 
of New York City; W. G. Rice, Jr., of 
Albany; W. G. Simon, of Cincinnati, 
O.; and K. W. Snyder, of Kansas City, 
Mo. 

The officers of the Union are: Pres., 
Major H. L. Higginson, ['55]; vice- 
pres., H. R. Hitchcock, Jr., °14, of 
Pukoo, H.I.; sec., J. C. Talbot, °15, of 
Milton; Governing Board, from the 
Graduate Schools, R. B. Wigglesworth, 
2L., of Milton; L. Withington, Jr., 2L., 
of Honolulu, H.I.; from the undergradu- 
ates, W. J. Bingham, 16, of Lawrence; 
G. F. Plimpton, ’14, of Buffalo, N.Y.; 
R. T. P. Storer, 14, of Boston; W. H. 
Trumbull, Jr., ’15, of Salem; Library 
Committee, Prof. G. H. Chase, ’96; 
Prof. C. T. Copeland, ’82; Prof. Bliss 
Perry; F. Schenck, 2G., of Lenox; Asst. 
Dean H. A. Yeomans; T. J. Coolidge, 
3d, ’15, of Boston; and H. Francke, ’15, 
of Cambridge. A. Beane, ’11, has been 
appointed treasurer of the Union to suc- 
ceed H. S. Thompson, ’99, who was 
forced to resign because of pressure of 
business. 

The April figures for the membership 
of the Union for this year show a de- 
crease from last year of 248. 


1918 1912 

LL, rT. 1945 
Noo We nde ak eee 262 341 
Non-resident................. 165 184 
Participating life............. 136 100 
Grand total...............2822 2570 


In spite of this decrease, however, the 
Governing Board does not feel that the 
serviceability of the Union has fallen off; 
the activities this year have expanded 
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by the persistent work of the manage- 
ment. Prof. Copeland gave a series of 
readings in the dining-room as in previ- 
ous years and the number of outside lec- 
tures by well-known men was greatly in- 
creased. Four pop concerts by the 
Pierian Sodality and the Musical clubs 
were held there as well as the Freshman 
banquet, the Holworthy Centennial din- 
ner, and the Junior Dance. Various new 
features were also introduced. A lunch- 
counter was added to the pool-room, 
the rates for pool-playing were lowered, 
and a pool-and-billiard tournament was 
held which attracted considerable inter- 
est. Several vaudeville shows proved 
attractive, and weekly music in the 
Living-Room was furnished. Among the 
most important innovations may be 
mentioned the University Forum held 
regularly under the auspices of the 
Speakers Club, and the new Territorial 
Clubs room granted to the Federation 
by the Union management, which has 
done a great deal to increase the effi- 
ciency of the territorial clubs. The re- 
port of the treasurer shows a net loss of 
$5,392.08. 


Restaurant gain........ $753.14 


Pool Room gain........ 261.52 
GAGES BAIR... 2. cc ces S4477 
$1,459.43 
House Department 
| rrr rere | 
Net loss ............$5,392.08 
$6,851.51 $6,851.51 


The library committee reports an ad- 
dition of 329 volumes and a loss of 52 
books which were taken from the li- 
brary. A large number of these books 
will undoubtedly reappear, but the feel- 
ing against this sort of petty thieving is 
growing very strong and the Student 
Council proposes that any one discov- 
ered guilty of removing Union books 
from the library should be expelled from 
College. Harvard is a place for gentle- 
men only. 
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The need of some organization to pre- 
vent the publication in the newspapers 
of perverted and yellow news concerning 
the University has long been felt. Such 
organizations at other colleges perform 
their work very effectively. It is only 
this year, however, that definite plans 
have been made at Harvard. The move- 
ment began at the suggestion of J. H. 
Gardiner, ’85, J. D. Merrill, ’89, and E. 
H. Wells, ’97. Representatives of the 
Crimson, the Illustrated, the Harvard 
Federation of Territorial Clubs, and the 
“‘scribes”’ of the Boston papers met and 
formed themselves into an executive 
committee of a Harvard University 
Press Association, as follows: Pres., G. 
N. Phillips, ’13 (pres. Crimson first half- 
year); vice-pres., R. B. Batchelder, ’18 
(pres. Crimson second half-year); sec.- 
treas., W. C. Brown, Jr., 14 (manag- 
ing editor Crimson second half-year); 
corresponding sec., W. O. Fenn, ’14 (edi- 
tor-in-chief Harvard Illustrated Maga- 
zine); other members, J. B. Langstaff, 
°13, pres. Harvard Federation of Terri- 
torial Clubs; C. F. Farrington ’16, R. 
G. Huling, ’13, and F. H. Canaday, 14, 
(scribes); and D. E. Dunbar, ’13, (edi- 
torial chairman of Crimson). 

The purpose of the Association is to 
provide for the wide distribution of de- 
sirable news concerning the University 
and to prevent the dissemination of yel- 
low news. Although its plans at the out- 
set are rather hazy, it proposes to do this 
by establishing its reputation as a cen- 
tre for the collection and the dissemina- 
tion of authoritative news. Then all 
sources of news in the University will 
send their announcements first to the 
Press Association, which will thus be- 
come an official bureau for all Harvard 
news. If the Association can establish 
its position as the only avenue for news 
of the University, it will have the yellow 
newspapers at its mercy. To do this, 
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however, it feels that the support of the 
Faculty is essential. With such a back- 
ing all sources of news could be required 
to comply with the rules of the Associa- 
tion and any man caught sending out 
perverted news to the papers could be 
expelled from college. A permanent of- 
ficer of the Association, appointed by 
President Lowell and engaged to devote 
all his time to the overseeing of manu- 
scripts, the collection of news, and the 
detection of guilty individuals is what 
the Press Association is hoping for in 
order that its work may be done effi- 
ciently. 

It has been complained that the aver- 
age undergraduate will go to see only 
the very ordinary musical comedy and 
that he is not sufficiently accustomed to 
really good plays to appreciate the best 
performances which come to Boston. 
Surely, however, the annual Eliza- 
bethan revival of the Delta Upsilon 
Fraternity testifies to the fact that there 
is a spark of interest in the better sort of 
plays still alive among the undergradu- 
ates. This year’s revival was Shake- 
speare’s Comedy of Errors. Some of the 
acting was good and the staging excel- 
lent. Drop curtains and rich tapestries 
such as are used in Germany and other 
German cities for Shakespeare’s plays 
were used for the first time in this coun- 
try with striking effect. 


Comedy of Errors. 


Solinus, Duke of Ephesus, H. Francke, '15 
Zgeon, a merchant of Syracuse, 
R. D. Whittemore, '13 
Substitute because of sudden illness, 
L. deJ. Harvard, '15 


Antipholus, of Ephesus, G. Hale, ’15 
Antipholus, of Syracuse, H.G. Francke, '14 
Dromio, of Ephesus, D. F. Fenn, '15 
Dromio, of Syracuse, R. C. Fenn, '15 
Balthazar, a merchant, J. R. Hunneman, '14 
Angelo, a goldsmith, J. P. Brown, ’14 
First Merchant, F. H. Storms, '14 
Second Merchant, F. C. Rogerson, 13 
Pinch, a schoolmaster, L. de J. Harvard, '15 
Enilia, , H. D. Barton, 2G. 
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Adriana, 
Luciana, 
A Courtezan, 


T. M. Spelman, 2d, '13 
F. W. Merrill, '13 
J. 8. Zinsser, ’15 
An Officer J. P. Gifford, ’14 
Luce, servant to Adriana, T. M. Gallie, 15 
A Gaoler, W. M. Danner, Jr., '13 
Captain of the Guard, 8. B. Pennock, '15 
Servants to Adriana, — C. H. Smith, '15, J. 
S. Fleek, 15, H. C. Place, ’14, H. G. Knight, 
"13 
Soldiers in the Duke’s Guard, — W. E. Quin- 
by, ’14, A. Y. Hodgdon, ’13, C. M. Burr, ’14, 
N. L. Tibbetts, ’15, C. F. Damon, ’15. 


The Pi Eta Society gave for its forty- 
seventh production, The Stymie, a mu- 
sical comedy. As usual both the play 
and the music were written by members 
of the society, the book by P. S. Bliss, 
14, the lyrics by G. Sturgis, ’13, and the 
music by R. L. Blaikie, ’15, and W. 
Faulkner, ’15. The plot was especially 
good. 


The Stymie. 


Trevor Graham, late of Wall Street, 
J. R. O. Perkins, '14 
Ramola Framingham, an opera-singer, 
R. H. Allen, ’14 
“Pop” Morris, president of the Minneopa 
Golf Club, A. W. Poole, 14 
Mrs. Morris, M. T. Quigg, '13 
Billings Moncrief, seven times champion of 
the Seven-State Tournament, 
P. 8. Bliss, ’14 
William Wilder, president of Tournament 
Association, F. F. Munroe, '15 
Burtie Charlton, college friend of Graham's, 
P. Blackmur, '15 
Archibald Van Kiswick, an Englishman, 
J. M. Kingman, '15 
Blanche Heath, a débutante, 
J. J. Armstrong, uC. 
Clara Brown-Towsley, woman of uncertain 
age, C. L. Callander, ’13 
Herman Sempdrick, house-manager of Min- 
neopa Club, T. E. Alcorn, '13 
Angela Wilson, telegraph operator, 
W. B. Adams, '13 
Mardetti, a ballet-dancer, E. P. Stone, '15 
Henri Callerio, a waiter, 
W. W. Leonhauser, '13 


Also tournament players, society men and 
women, ballet and chorus. 


This year’s production of the Hasty 
Pudding Society was also a musical 
comedy, with little plot, entitled 
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Panamania. 


John, an office boy, R. L. Whitman, '14 
Miss La Rose, a chorus lady, 
F. W. Hubbell, 1G.B. 
Miss May Belle, another, J. A. Cook, '13 
Charles Blowman, a manager, 
G. S. Silsbee, '13 
Antonello Sanchez, a villain, S. Nichols, 13 
J. Augustus Wyman, a plutocrat, 
H. C. Everett, Jr., 13 
Elinor Wyman, his daughter, 
V. Freedley, '14 
Frederick Van Wyck Fortescue, a boy hero, 
P. M. Hollister, '13 
Barrett Booth Dustifoot, a tragedian, 
J. K. Hodges, '14 
Washington Bagley, a janitor, 
J. A. Milholland, ’14 
Zachariah Hay, the country boy, 
L. H. Mills, ’14 
Minnie Hay, the country girl, 
A. F. Sortwell, 14 
Herr Hohenzollern, a ranch master, 
W. T. Gardiner, ’14 
Lieutenant-General Castillo, a revolutionist, 
G. C. Cutler, Jr., 13 
General Ohdearno, his chief, 
W. T. Gardiner, '14 
Anite, a siren, T. M. Spelman, 2d, '13 
Lieutenant John Holland, U.S.N. 
J. S. Morgan, Jr., '14 
Captain Da Go (of the Rebel ship), 
L. Saltonstall, '14 


The Dramatic Club has given The 
Wedding Dress, by Miss Katherine 
McDowell Rice, Radcliffe; The Good 
News, by J. F. Ballard, uC., author of 
Believe Me, Xantippe! ; and Ygraine of 
the Hillfolk, a poetic drama by R. E. 
Rogers, 09. The casts were as follows: 


The Wedding Dress. 


Martha Scott, the village dressmaker, 

Mrs. Noyes 
Mrs. Burnham 
W. G. Rice, '14 


Mrs. Hackett, the mother, 

Dick Hackett, the son, 

Dr. Cameron, the physician, 
C. C. Kennedy, '16 

Postmen, the villagers, etc. 


The Good News. 
David Rodgers, S. J. Hume, '13 
Martha Rodgers, Miss Miller 
Dan Gilbertson, B. A. Searle, 1G. 
Ygraine of the Hillfolk. 


Thorvald, the Viking, 8. J. Hume, '13 
Egil, the boy, his son, P. Peniers, '16 
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Ornulf, the priest, F. A. Tatton, ’15 
Ygraine, Miss Ruth Ahrens 
Dagny, Ygraine’s lower maid 

Miss Constance Flood 





The officers of the Dramatic Club 
have been elected as follows: Pres., J. K. 
Hodges, ’14; vice-pres., I. Pichel, 714; 
exec. committee, K. W. Snyder, ’14 and 
H. S. Ballou, 715. 

The most recent development in dra- 
matics at Harvard is the foundation of 
an experimental theatre, known as the 
“47 Workshop,” in connection with 
Prof. Baker’s course in dramatic com- 
position, English 47. The stage at 
Agassiz House, Radcliffe, is used for the 
production of the plays which are writ- 
ten in the course. Thus the authors can 
see their plays acted before submitting 
them finally to professionals. Members 
of the course and invited critics attend 
the private performances and are ex- 
pected to give criticisms which are of as- 
sistance to the author in rewriting and 
revising the play. During the winter the 
Workshop produced Lina Amuses Her- 
self, by W. F. Merrill, ’13, and Educated, 
by Miss Marian Winnek, a, Radcliffe 
College graduate. The private perform- 
ance of Molly Make-Believe, by Elea- 
nor H. A. Coburn, author of the novel of 
the same name, was so successful that 
public performances were given, serving 
not merely for the delectation and in- 
struction of the audience but also for the 
financial maintenance of the Workshop, 
which had been previously supported by 
subscription among the members of the 
course and others interested in the work. 

The Harvard Federation of Territorial 
Clubs is described in detail earlier in this 
issue. It is proving itself one of the most 
active and valuable organizations in the 
University. Not a small part of its suc- 
cess is due to its new quarters in the 
Union where all individual territorial 
clubs can assemble for individual meet- 
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ings. A “house-warming” was held at 
which President Eliot made an address 
on “When May a University be Called 
National?” At present 29 clubs have 
the privilege to use the room, having 
bound themselves to conform to the 
rules regarding membership, which pro- 
vide that all future members shall join 
the Union. 

The Federation now proposes the 
publication of a book giving in complete 
and authentic form the facts concerning 
the institutions and spirit of Harvard. 
This booklet, to be written entirely by 
undergraduates, is to be sent by the va- 
rious territorial clubs to their home 
towns and schools in order to interest 
the sub-Freshmen in the University. 

The officers of the Federation for the 
ensuing year are: Pres., G. G. Geraghty, 
14, of Chicago, Ill.; recording secretary- 
treasurer, E. Van D. Moncrieff, ’14, of 
Buffalo, N.Y.; corresponding secretary, 
J. V. Fuller, ’14, of St. Paul, Minn.; 
executive committee, S. P. Clark, ’14, of 
Chestnut Hill, Pa.; J. W. Estey, 1L., of 
Vancouver, B.C.; K. W. Snyder, ’14, of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A large number of class smokers and 
other class social gatherings have been 
held. Chief among these was the 
Union Junior Dance, which was man- 
aged by R. T. P. Storer, chairman; G. 
F. Plimpton, C. H. Crombie, C. P. Cur- 
tis, Jr., S. P. Clark, A. C. Redfield, J. C. 
Devereux, H. G. Francke, J. D. Wins- 
low, L. H. Mills, F. H. Trumbull, L. 
Saltonstall, D. J. P. Wingate, F. H. 
Storms, and W. T. Gardiner. 

The annual Freshman Class dinner 
was held in the Living-Room of the 
Union on April 1. T. H. Potter, of 
Westchester, N.Y., was appointed 
toastmaster and called upon the follow- 
ing men to speak: W. J. Bingham, of 
Lawrence, “The Class”; E. W. Mahan, 
of Natick, “‘Football”; E. M. Wana- 
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maker, of Melrose Highlands, 
“Hockey”; J. W. Cooke, of Newton 
Centre, “Debating”; F. Boyer, of 
Gwynedd Valley, Pa., “Crew”; F. G. 
Fripp, of Albany, N.Y., “‘ Baseball”; K. 
Bromley, of New York, N.Y., “Musical 
Clubs”’; J. O. Johnstone, of Cambridge, 
“Track”; R. N. Williams, Jr., of Cam- 
bridge, ‘Tennis’; W. Blanchard, of 
Concord, “Finance.” The menu was 
designed by D. Loring, Jr., of Portland, 
Ore. 

The Freshman officers are: Pres., W. 
J. Bingham, of Lawrence; vice-pres., W. 
Rollins, of West Roxbury; sec.-treas., 
W. Blanchard, of Concord; members of 
the Student Council, D. P. Morgan, Jr., 
of New York, N.Y., D. C. Watson, of 
Milton, and R. N. Williams, Jr., of 
Cambridge. 

Freshman committees have been ap- 
pointed as follows: Finance Committee, 
W. Blanchard, of Concord, chairman; W. 
C. Boyden, Jr., L. B. R. Briggs, Jr., L. 
P. Chittenden, R. R. Cowen, R. C. Cur- 
tis, R. H. Delafield, W. F. Enright, W. 
J. Falvey, S. M. Foster, B. M. Fullerton, 
2d, R. H. Hale, J. G. Heyburn, J. O. 
Johnstone, W. W. Kent, S. L. Kuhn, P. 
Lowry, A. T. Lyman, Jr., S. B. McKin- 
ley, H. L. Nash, A. S. Peabody, L. M. 
Sargent, T. M. Small, E. W. Soucy, E. 
M. Wanamaker, A. Winsor. 

Dinner Committee: G. A. McKinlock, 
Jr., of Lake Forest, Ill., chairman; F. 
Boyer, C. S. Clark, F. P. Clement, Jr., 
E. Cunningham, Jr., F. G. Fripp, J. A. 
Gilman, Jr., G. Lamont, and R. T. 
Twitchell. Red Book Committee: C. F. 
Farrington, of Cambridge, chairman; R. 
C. Bacon, E. A. LeRoy, 3d, D. Moffat, 
and T. Sizer. Entertainment Commit- 
tee: E. W. Mahan, of Natick, chairman; 
A. Biddle, K. Bromley, L. W. De- 
vereux, S. M. Felton, Jr., J. E. Lan- 
caster, F. L. Parsons, and H. L. Stover. 

The Entertainment Committee has 
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undertaken to hold weekly social meet- 
ings where some form of entertainment 
is provided and refreshments served. In 
order to admit all the class the Union 
has lowered the price of admission for 
the rest of the year from $10 to $5. As 
only 78 per cent of the class belonged it 
was necessary to induce 7 per cent more 
to join in order that all the class might 
be admitted under the rule of the 
Union which says that any organiza- 
tion, 80 per cent of whose members be- 
long to the Union, may have the free use 
of the rooms. 

The following Juniors have been 
selected as Class Day Ushers: Head 
Usher, L. Saltonstall, of Chestnut Hill; 
Asst. Head Ushers, W. A. Barron, Jr., of 
Newburyport; R. St. B. Boyd, of Ded- 
ham; C. P. Curtis, Jr., of Boston; H. G. 
Francke, of Cambridge; W. T. Gardiner, 
of Gardiner, Me.; J. K. Hodges, of New 
York, N.Y.; G. F. Plimpton, of Buffalo, 
N.Y.; A. F. Sortwell, of Wiscasset, Me.; 
C. G. Squibb, of Brooklyn, N.Y.; and 
R. T. P. Storer, of Boston. 

The Advocate has elected P. W. 
Thayer, ’44, of Springfield, pres.; H. C. 
Greene, ’14, of Baltimore, Md., sec.; and 
A. L. Lincoln, Jr., ’14, of Brookline, 
treas. The following were also elected 
regular editors: G. P. Davis, ’14, of Wal- 
tham, F. M. H. Dazey, 14, of Quincy, 
Ill., S. L. M. Barlow, 15, of New York 
City, H. L. Rogers, Sp., of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

The Harvard Illustrated Magazine has 
elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: editor-in-chief, W. O. Fenn, 
14, of Cambridge; business managers, 
S. F. Withe, ’14, of Springfield, and W. 
C. Koch, 713, of St. Paul, Minn.; gradu- 
ate advisor, L. C. Parsons, ’10, of Cam- 
bridge. The following were also elected 
as members of the board: K. J. Conant, 
15, of Two Rivers, Wis.; R. L. Davis, 
15, of Ashtabula, O., E. S. Greider, ’15, 
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of Brooklyn, N.Y.; C. F. Maxwell, ’14, 
of Cambridge, R. H. Pass, ’15, of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.; W. C. Morgan, uC., of Pea- 
body, Kan.; W. M. Tugman, Jr., 14, of 
Cincinnati, O. 

The Musical Review announces the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
Pres. S. F. Damon, ’14, of Newton; 
vice-pres., L. G. del Castillo, ’14, of 
Cambridge; business manager, K. McIn- 
tosh, ’14, of New York, N.Y. The fol- 
lowing were also elected as editors: 
literary editors, M. F. Hall, ’15, of 
Charlestown, and P. R. Mechem, ’15, of 
Chicago, IIl.; business editor, W. N. 
Hewitt, 14, of West Medway. 

The Monthly has elected W. R. Bur- 
lingame, ’13, of New York City to its 
staff of editors. 

The following were elected editors of 
the Engineering Journal : W. H. Capen, 
1G.S., of Newton; F. C. Millspaugh, 
1G.S., of Utica, N.Y.; and C. G. Hill, 
1G.S., of Chicago, IIl. 

Intercollegiate rivalry in writing as 
well as in athletics is the latest develop- 
ment in the field of the papers. Repre- 
sentatives of the Harvard Advocate, the 
Yale Courant, the Yale Literary Maga- 
zine, and the Nassau Literary Magazine 
of Princeton met at New Haven, under 
the auspices of the Advocate and decided 
to establish a competition among the 
three colleges for the best short story, 
poem, or one-act play. The competition 
is open to all undergraduates in the 
three universities. There are three jirst 
prizes of $50 each, or suitably engraved 
gold medals, at the choice of the winner. 
Manuscripts may be submitted between 
Nov. 1, 1913 and Feb. 1, 1914. It is 
felt that this will serve to strengthen the 
relations between Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton. Another step toward more 
friendly relations between Harvard and 
Yale was made by the I/lustrated, which 
proposed an exchange of articles with 
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the Yale Courant. Yale wrote an article 
on the Senior Societies and Harvard on 
the Union. All college men are inter- 
ested in a general way in the same ques- 
tions and nothing is more interesting 
than an exchange of views and experi- 
ences on these subjects. 

Perhaps the most important event in 
journalism is the proposed merger of the 
Monthly and the Advocate. The pro- 
posal is of course not a new one, for it 
has long been realized that the two 
papers, being almost alike in purpose, 
were each preventing the other from 
becoming a truly representative Har- 
vard magazine. Although the rivalry 
between the two papers is strong, never- 
theless the two boards voted to com- 
bine. The only delay was caused by four 
members of the Monthly Board who ob- 
jected to the scheme and demanded that 
the matter be submitted to the gradu- 
ates of the two papers. It is the sincere 
hope of the undergraduates that the 
project can be arranged, for at present 
neither magazine is up to the standard 
of a magazine which should represent 
the literary talent of a university like 
Harvard. 

The spring program of the musical 
clubs included a double-quartet concert 
at Philadelphia, and concerts of all the 
musical clubs at the Union, Lynn, Ded- 
ham, Providence, Newtonville, New 
York, Lowell, Fall River, Wellesley, 
Winchester, and a joint concert with 
Radcliffe in Sanders Theatre, which was 
very successful. 

The officers of the Guitar and Mando- 
lin Club are: Pres., J. L. Handy, ’14, of 
Barnstable; sec., W. Smith, ’14, of Wor- 
cester; leader, S. P. Clark, 14, of Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa. 

The officers of the Glee Club are: 
Pres., F. H. Storms, °14, of Evansville, 
Ind.; sec., R. H. Allen, ’14, of Fulton, 
N.Y.; leader, A. F. Pickernell, 14, of 
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Englewood, N.J. The leader of the 
Banjo Club is R. McIntosh, 14, of New 
York, N.Y. 

The Musical Club has elected its of- 
ficers as follows: Sec., H. W. Frost, ’14, 
of Chelsea; treas., L. deJ. Harvard, ’15, 
of London, England; librarian, W. N. 
Hewitt, ’14, of West Medway. The per- 
manent president is Prof. W. R. Spald- 
ing, ’87, and the permanent vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. A. T. Davison, ’06. 

The Freshman Musical Clubs have 
elected their individual officers as fol- 
lows: 1916 Mandolin Club — Pres., W. 
M. Boyden, of Plymouth; sec., W. D. 
Crane, of New York; leader, W. Blanch- 
ard, of Concord. 1916 Glee Club— 
Pres., D. C. Watson, of Milton; sec., C. 
F. Farrington, of Cambridge; leader, 
K. Bromley, of New York, N.Y. 1916 
Banjo Club-- Pres., R. H. Stiles, of 
Fitchburg; sec., L. P. Hammett, 16, of 
Portland, Me.; leader, S. M. Foster, of 
Derby Line, Vt. G. T. King, ’16, of 
Boston, has been appointed manager of 
the Freshman Musical Clubs and F. S. 


Allen, ’16, of Harrison, N.Y., assistant 


manager. 

Officers of the Pierian Sodality are: 
Pres., R. H. Anderson, ’14, of Lynn; 
vice-pres., H. A. Swan, °15, of Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., A. S. Coolidge, ’15, of Pitts- 
field; manager, H. P. Briggs, ’15, of 
Brookline; asst. manager, K. McIntosh, 
14, of New York. 

A Championship Chess tournament 
was won by F. P. Beal, And., with H. L. 
Perrin, 1G., a close second, the scores 
being 74 to 7. The Novice Chess tourna- 
ment was won by D. M. Beers, ’15, S. K. 
Belvarkar, 1G., second, the former scor- 
ing 8 and the latter 7. . 

In the triangular intercollegiate de- 
bates between Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, the University team _ re- 
trieved itself for the double defeat of 
last year. The question was, “Resolved: 
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That the United States Government 
should exempt our coastwise trade from 
Panama tolls.” 

The negative team which defeated 
Yale, by unanimous vote, in Sanders 
Theatre, was composed of R. L. West, 
14, F. F. Greenman, ’14, and I. Levin, 
14. Princeton’s negative team was de- 
feated at Princeton by C. W. Chenoweth, 
2G., M. C. Lightner, 3L., and R. B. Fiz- 
zell, 3L. These men were picked by 
debating trials. The annual Coolidge 
Prize for debating of $100 was awarded 
to I. Levin, 14. Coolidge gold medals 
were also awarded to the members of 
the two teams, and silver medals to the 
following alternates: A. A. Berle, Jr., 
’13, B. H. Knollenberg, ’15, and H. C. 
Place, ’14. 

The annual Freshman debate between 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton resulted 
in victory for Princeton. The question 
was, “Resolved: That the membegs of 
the President’s Cabinet should have a 
seat and a voice in all discussions in 
both houses.” The Harvard 1916 nega- 
tive team debating against Princeton 
lost 2 votes to 1. The team was com- 
posed of C. A. Trafford, Jr., B. E.Carter, 
and P. P. Cohen. The affirmative 
Princeton team which lost (unanimous- 
ly) consisted of J. W. Cooke, P. L. Sayre, 
and H. E. Epstein. 

Deutscher Verein officers: Pres., F. D. 
Hansen, ’14, of New York, N.Y.; vice- 
pres., G. Priester, Sp., of Zweibriicken, 
Ger.; sec., R. N. Williams, Jr., 716, of 
Cambridge; treas., S. S. Otis, 14, of 
Winnetka, Ill.; executive committee 
member, W. E. Quinby, ’14, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Cercle Frangais officers: Pres., P. L. 
Cable, ’14, of Rock Island, IIl.; vice- 
pres., C. W. Cheney, ’15, of Boston; 
sec., F. S. Allen, ’16, of Harrison, N.Y.; 
treas., L. W. Coleman, 716, of Chicago, 
Ill. 




















Guy Lowell, Arc 
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Phi Beta Kappa has elected four more 
Seniors: F. W. Harvey, °13, of New 
Rochelle, N.Y.; C. A. McLain, 1L., of 
Melrose; N. N. Sen Gupta, ’13, of Cal- 
cutta, India; and G. L. Wendt, 1G., of 
Brighton. 

The retiring Board of the Harvard 
University Register has elected the fol- 
lowing men to edit next year’s book: 
Chairman, K. W. Snyder, ’14, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; managing editor, B. P. 
Whitney, °15, of Wayland; editors, W. 
C. Brown, Jr., 14, of Hartford, Conn.; 
C. P. Curtis, Jr., 14, of Boston; W. O. 
Fenn, ’14, of Cambridge; H. R. Hitch- 
cock, Jr., °14, of Pukoo, Molokai, Ha- 
waii; R. H. Kettell, 14, of Lexington; L. 
H. Mills, ’14, of Portland, Ore.; G. F. 
Plimpton, °14, of Buffalo, N.Y.; W. E. 
Quinby, ’14, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Q. 
Reynolds, ’14, of Montclair, N.J.; R. T. 
P. Storer, ’14, of Boston; and D. J. P. 
Wingate, 14, of Winchester. 

A new Student Council Committee on 
Publications has been formed as follows. 
G. N. Phillips, ’13, chairman, of Middle- 
town Springs, Vt.; W. O. Fenn, ’14, of 
Cambridge; C. B. Harris, 13, of Wav- 
erley; E. Streeter °14, of Buffalo, N.Y.; 
and P. W. Thayer, ’14, of Springfield. 

The principal work of the Student 
Council for the winter has consisted in 
voting Hockey a major sport, in manag- 
ing the Gymnasium Committee after 
the recommendation of the University 
Forum, and in discussing a plan for 
standardizing the managership competi- 
tions. Many other subjects were dis- 
cussed, such as the limitation of the 
activities of the more busy men, the bet- 
ter arrangement of the dates for Class 
Day week, and methods of preventing 
disturbances in college buildings. The 
committee on Dramatics is arranging for 
a general storage house for scenery and 
other stage properties most of which are 
lost after the performances when the 
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managers who have charge of them 
graduate. The committee on Scholar- 
ship has under discussion plans for im- 
proving the scholarship of the student 
body and various recommendations 
have been made. The committee on 
Organizations has kept the Date Book 
in which the dates of all meetings in 
College are entered as far ahead as pos- 
sible, in order to avoid conflicts. It is 
planned to leave one night for meetings 
of social clubs, one for the Union meet- 
ings, one for music, etc. The Commit- 
tee’s Secretary for Territorial Clubs has 
organized a Federation of Territorial 
Clubs and is busy now in strengthening 
it. The Athletic Committee managed 
the class football series and organized 
the scrub hockey series, which could not 
be finished, however, on account of the 
weather. 
W. O. Fenn, 14. 


ATHLETICS. 
Baseball. 


The principal difficulty with which 
the University team has had to compete 
is inexperience. Of this year’s candi- 
dates only two were regulars in 1912, 
namely, Captain Wingate and S. P. 
Clark, both of the Class of 1914. From 
the Class of 1913, there were one man of 
two years’ experience and three who won 
their letters last year, but none of these 
was regular last year. For the most part 
the candidates came from the 1915 
Freshman team or were men of school 
experience only. 

The cage work which preceded the 
regular outdoor practice was more bene- 
ficial than usual because the squad was 
reduced to a workable size by several 
cuts in the fall practice, and by one cut 
in the spring. The fall practice was held 
primarily to give the men game experi- 
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ence, but the early spring was devoted to 
developing the batteries, for last year’s 
experience showed that a team without 
a pitcher of considerable ability was 
helpless. There was at the outset a 
scarcity of material for this position. 
Felton, the most successful pitcher in 
1912 had had the experience of a few 
gemes for one season only. Hardy had 
played in several games for two seasons. 
Frye had proved himself capable in the 
Freshman games last spring, while 
Hitchcock had played in only one or two 
games since entering college. Of these 
four Felton was the best at the begin- 
ning; Hitchcock, however, developed 
the most rapidly, proving cool at all 
times and able to score shutouts when 
well supported. At the bat, too, he was 
the best of the three, his batting average 
for the first nine games being 171, as 
against 160 of Frye and 90 of Felton. 

For the catcher the material was more 
plentiful, there being Young, ’13, a regu- 
lar three years ago, Osborn of last year’s 
second team, and Clark, a regular at first 
base last year. Clark, however, was 
soon moved back to second base, the 
position of catcher going to Young, until 
his nose was broken on the Southern 
trip, when it was transferred to Os- 
born. 

In the first game of the season the 
University was defeated 5 to 0 by the 
Boston Americans, but the result was 
very encouraging when it is considered 
that the opponents were the world’s 
champions of last year. On the South- 
ern trip the University team met incle- 
ment weather during the first part of the 
vacation and for that reason the games 
with Johns Hopkins, Baltimore Eastern 
League, and the Navy had to be can- 
celled. In the three games which were 
played, Georgetown was tied 4 to 4, the 
game being called in the 12th inning to 
allow the Harvard team to catch a train. 
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Columbia was defeated 6 to 4, and the 
game with West Point was lost 9 to 7. 
In the Bowdoin game, the first played at 
Cambridge, the University team was 
victorious, 6 to 4. The game showed 
that the University team possessed that 
power of timely hitting which is so 
important to success and the lack of 
which was so disastrous last year. The 
Maine game showed the same character- 
istic and, although there were many 
errors, the game was won 7 to 8. Colby 
was the next opponent and the first 
victorious one on the home field, the 
score being 5 to 2 against the University. 
The defeat may be attributed to the 
superior ability of James, the Colby 
pitcher, who had the Harvard players 
at his mercy throughout. Harvard beat 
Bates 11 to 3, after a brilliant rally in 
the 8th inning which resulted in 10 runs. 
Again it was timely hitting which turned 
apparent defeat into victory. The 4 tol 
victory over Vermont with Malcolm, the 
best intercollegiate twirler in the box, 
was also due to the ability of the Har- 
vard men to hit when hits meant runs. 
All four runs were earned. In the 
Amherst game good work at the bat 
coupled with better fielding resulted in 
another victory by the score of 5 to 0. 
The following figures will indicate 
Harvard's superiority over her first nine 
opponents, especially in regard to the 
batting averages, which seems to be 
Harvard's strong point this year. 


Batting 

a.b. f,. Dh. é. average. 
Harvard 307 47 68 £36 .219 
Opponents 292 38 48 38 .164 


The individual batting averages show 
that with the single exception of Alsop, 
who played in only three games, scoring 
in one of them four hits out of four times 
at bat, Captain Wingate is the best 
batter. 
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Games Batting 

a.b. bh. e. played. average. 
Alsop 6 4 1 3 .666 
Wingate 30 610 9 9 333 
Clark 38 7 3 9 .270 
Gannett 27 : § 1 8 -260 
Tomes 27 : f 5 8 -260 
Young 8 2 0 2 .250 
Ayres 35 a 3 8 .200 
Hitchcock 11 2 2 4 171 
Frye 25 4 3 9 .160 
Hardwick 38 5 2 9 .142 
Osborn 22 3 2 6 .136 
Winter 9 1 2 3 Bik § 
Milholland 15 4 1 6 -106 
Felton 11 1 1 4 -091 


Other batting averages were 00. 


The scores up to going to press were 
as follows: 
H., 0; Boston American League, 5 (at Boston). 
H., 4; Georgetown, 4 (at Washington). 
H., 6; Columbia, 4 (at New York). 
H., 7; West Point, 9 (at West Point). 
H., 6; Bowdoin, 4. 
H., 7; Maine, 3. 
H., 2; Colby, 5. 
H., 11; Bates, 0. 
H., 5; Amherst, 3. t 
H., 2; Lafayette, 4. 
H., 11; Catholic University, 7. 
H., 5; Holy Cross 7 (at Worcester). 
H., Syracuse. 
H., Univ. of Penn. (at Philadelphia). 


The University Second Baseball team 
was defeated by the Lawrence New 
England League team 14 to 9, by 
Worcester 10 to 3, and by Exeter 8 to 2, 
and by Brown second team 6 to 3., 

The Freshman Baseball team had a 
good start, developing more rapidly in 
the beginning than previous teams, 
under the direction of Coach Reeves, 
11. A characteristic of the team is its 
ability to hit and to bunch the hits. 
Nash is especially strong in this respect. 
Whitney as a pitcher is very successful. 
The following is the line-up: Fripp, c.f.; 
Heyer, s.s.; Mahan, I.f.; Nash, 1b.; 
Ervin, 2b.; Clark, r.f.; Coolidge, Lf.; 
Kurtz, Demelman, Simons, 3b.; Safford, 
Richardson, c.; Cunningham, Whit- 
ney, p. 


Athletics. — Track. 703 


The scores thus far have been: 


H., 1916, 6; Brookline, 1. 
H., 1916, 6; St. Marks, 0. 
H., 1916, 3; Waltham, 2. 
H., 1916, 3; Rindge, 1. 


Crack. 


Whatever may be said of the material 
for the Track team and the showing it 
made in the meets of the winter and the 
early spring, it is true that it started out 
with a great handicap because of the 
death, on Feb. 14, of Coach Quinn. He 
had been ailing for some time and had 
been unable to attend practice all the 
winter. Quinn’s specialty was fancy 
skating, but he also held several good 
track records, being a sprinter as well as 
a weight thrower and a jumper. But 
Harvard has lost in Quinn not onlya man 
who was an athlete himself, but one who 
had a singular power of developing the 
abilities of others and who by his devo- 
tion to the University won the esteem of 
all the athletes who had the privilege of 
working under him. Some difficulty was 
experienced in finding a substitute for 
the position thus left suddenly vacant; 
finally, however, Alfred Shrubb, who has 
coached the cross-country team with 
much success for the past five years, 
took charge of the distance men, the 
field-event men and the hurdlers being 
given to Coach Donovan. 

In the various indoor meets which 
ordinarily serve to keep interest in the 
track alive over the winter, the Univer- 
sity enjoyed a fair degree of success. 
In general it was the relay teams which 
figured in these meets, but a few individ- 
ual performers in the field events showed 
that they were coming point winners. 
In the Junior Indoor Championship 
track games in New York, A. W. Moffat, 
”13, took second place in both the run- 
ning and standing high jumps. The 
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Massachusetts Coast Artillery games 
resulted in a defeat for both relay teams, 
although the showing for the individual 
men, considering the early season, was 
good. In the B.A.A. games, however, 
the ’Varsity 790- and 380-yard teams 
were victorious over Yale and Dart- 
mouth respectively, while the second 
790-yard team defeated Technology, but 
was outrun by Dartmouth. The Fresh- 
man team defeated Yale Freshman by 30 
yards. In the Intercollegiate New York 
Relay races, held under the auspices of 
Columbia University, the short distance 
team finished second, and the 870-yard 
team was third. That the showing in 
this meet was not better was due in part 
to the fact that the men were not allowed 
to wear spiked shoes nor were the cor- 
ners banked as on the tracks to which 
the men were accustomed. 

In the relay races in the seventh an- 
nual winter carnival the Juniors de- 
feated both the Sophomores and the 
Seniors, who had previously defeated 
the Freshmen. Eleven men on each 
team ran two laps each. In the 7- and 13- 
lap races W. A. Peckham, ’14, was the 
victor. The 16-lb. shot put was won by 
H. R. Hardwick, 715; P. M. Rice, ’15, 
won the low hurdles; W. Rollins, ’16, the 
40-yard dash, while the high jump was 
tied between A. D. Chandler, ’14, and E. 
C. B. Danforth, ’15. 

The relay teams finished a season on 
the whole successfully, by winning both 
races with the M.I.T. at the Armory 
Athletic Association Meet at Providence. 
In the Indoor Championship Meet of 
the N.E. Association of Amateur Athlet- 
ic Unions, J. B. Cummings, ’13, won 
the only individual championship in the 
45-yd. high hurdles, W. G. Brackett, 
"14, getting third place. In the 330-yd. 
run, W. Rollins, ’16, was third, T. W. 
Koch, ’14, and H. G. MacLure, ’15, in 
the 660 and the 1000 respectively each 
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won third place, as did A. W. Moffat, 
’13, in the high jump and H. R. Hard- 
wick, 15, in the 16-lb. shot put. J. O. 
Johnstone, ’16, was second in the high 
jump (6 ft.). In the Indoor Champion- 
ship Meet at the Madison Square 
Gardens, N.Y., however, he scored 
6 ft. lin. 

The annual Spring Handicap Games 
were unusually interesting. A. L. Jack- 
son, 14, won the 120 high hurdles in 
15 3-5 seconds, defeating J. B. Cum- 


-mings, 13, by one step. Three scratch 


men secured places in the half-mile, T. 
W. Koch, ’14, winning. W. A. Barron, 
Jr., 14, scratch, won the quarter-mile, 
defeating J. C. Rock, ’15, in the prettiest 
race of the afternoon. C. Southworth, 
’15, sprang a surprise by winning the 
two-mile with a handicap of 180 yards 
on Boyd and Copeland. The 100-yd. 
dash was won by K. F. Pantzer, ’14, 4 
yds.; the 220 by W. B. Adams, ’13, 
scratch; the one mile by W. A. Peckham, 
"14, 80 yds.; the 220 low hurdles by W. 
G. Brackett, Jr., ’14, 10 yds.; the 16-lb. 
hammer-throw by T. Cable, 13, scratch; 
the 16-lb shot by R. T. P. Storer, ’14, 
4 ft.; the pole vault by M. L. Greeley, 
Jr., 15, 15 in.; the running broad jump 
by J. A. Garvey, Jr., 14, 15 in.; and the 
running high jump by F. H. Mahn, ’15, 
6 in. 

Early in the season there were reports 
that there was to be an international 
track meet between Harvard, Yale, 
Oxford, and Cambridge. It was planned 
to hold the meet on June 19 in the 
Stadium if that date was not too early 
for the Englishmen and an invitation 
was sent to the English Colleges by 
Harvard and Yale. The Englishmen de- 
clined, as the date did not suit. Har- 
vard beat Cornell, 63 to 54. Yale beat 
Harvard, 56 to 48. 
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Dockep. 


The continually increasing enthusi- 
asm for hockey reached its height this 
year when hockey was officially recog- 
nized as a major sport. The question of 
making hockey a major sport was first 
introduced to the undergraduates at the 
University Forum, where Capt. Gardner 
and others spoke in favor of the plan, 
asserting that the interest in the sport 
was very great throughout the country, 
as 21 colleges, 32 private schools, and 44 
public schools now play the game regu- 
larly. The fact that. the University 
team has the use of the Boston Arena for 
practice removes the difficulty caused 
by the uncertain Cambridge weather 
and the hockey enthusiasts felt that 
the record of 10 victories and $ defeats 
in games with Yale in the past 6 years 
deserves some recognition from the 
undergraduates. The fact that only 17 
men can be kept busy at a time, except 
when the weather permits outdoor 
practice, was the principal argument 
advanced against the proposed change. 
Nevertheless, the vote taken at the end 
of the discussion showed only 20 opposed 
to the plan and 49 in favor of it. On the 
strength of this recommendation the 
Student Council met and decided to 
recommend to the Athletic Committee 
that the change be made, the vote in 
this case being closer than before, 17 
favoring it and 15 opposing. The final 
step was taken when the Athletic Com- 
mittee ratified the action of the Student 
Council. 

The privilege of wearing the straight 
“H”’ of the major sport was granted just 
in time to reward the University team 
for its splendid work in winning the In- 
tercollegiate Championship, this being 
the third championship won in a major 
sport this year, surely a banner year in 
Harvard’s athletic history. The princi- 


pal competitors for the honor were Yale 
and Princeton. The first Princeton game 
was won in two overtime periods by the 
score of 5 to 3. In the second game with 
the Tigers the marvelously fast work of 
Baker, the Princeton forward, and the 
accurate work of Winants at goal, both 
ably supported by the whole Princeton 
team, proved too strong for the Univer- 
sity players. The game was lost, 3 to 1. 
In the final game in the Arena, however, 
the tables were turned, Harvard winning 
8to0. After two goals were scored in the 
first half, the Harvard team changed its 
tactics and played a defensive game. By 
constant following back on the part of 
the forwards and by remarkable work on 
the part of the defense, Baker was pre- 
vented from repeating his performances 
of the first two games. 

In the series with Yale only two games 
were played, both of which were won by 
Harvard by the scores of 4 to 0 and 3 to 
2. In the first game the team work was 
excellent and the defense played well 
together, Gardner’s work at goal being 
especially brilliant. The second game 
was less scientifically played, most of it 
being little more than a shinny match 
with a few individual rushes down the 
ice resulting in scores. In the first half 
Yale scored one goal, thus gaining a lead 
which it retained until within five 
minutes of the end of the game when 
Phillips caged the puck twice and Sort- 
well once, after brilliant individual 
work. Yale also scored her second goal 
during this time. The difference be- 
tween the two teams is fairly accurately 
shown by the number of stops which the 
goals, Tilney and Gardner, had to make 
during the game, the former making 33 
and the latter only 18. The line-up of 
the University team was as follows: 
Hopkins, Hanson, l|.e.; Sortwell, 1.c.; 
Phillips, Palmer, r.c.; Claflin, r.e.; Good- 
ale, c.p.; Willetts, p.; and Gardner, g. 
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After the game A. F. Sortwell, ’14, of 
Wiscasset, Me., was elected captain for 
next year. 

The scores for the season were as 
follows: 


H., 4; Technology, 0. 

H., 0; Ottawa, 2. 

H., 2; Toronto, 0. 

H., 8; Cornell, 2. 

H., 5; Princeton, 3 (at Arena). 

H., 9; Mass. Agricultural College, 3. 
H., 4; Yale, 0 (at Arena). 

H., 3; Dartmouth, 1( at Arena). 
H., 1; Princeton, 3 (at New York). 
H., 3; Princeton, 0 (at Arena). 

H., 3; Yale, 2 (at New York). 


The following men were awarded the 
new Hockey “H,”’ consisting of a crim- 
son letter with a white border on a black 
background: W. H. Claflin, Jr., ’15, of 
Boston; P. Cushman, ’13, (manager), 
of Albany, N.Y.; H. B. Gardner, 713 
(captain), of New York, N.Y.; A. M. 
Goodale, ’13, of Cambridge; D. R. Han- 
son, ’14, of Melrose Highlands; S. T. 
Hopkins, °14, of Newtonville; H. C. 
Morgan, °14, of New York, N.Y.; F. H. 
Palmer, ’13, of Plattsburgh, N.Y.; M. B. 
Phillips, 15, of Newton Centre; P. H. 
Smart, ’14, of Newton Highlands; A. F. 
Sortwell, ’14, of Wiscasset, Me.; W. A. 
Willetts, ’14, of Skaneateles, N.Y. 

Because of the mild weather the Scrub 
Hockey Series could not be played off. 

Following are Harvard-Yale scores in 
hockey since 1901: 


1901. H., 4; Y., 0. 
1902. Y., 4; H., 3. 
1903. Y., 5; H., 3. 

Y., 43 H., 1. 
1004. H1., 8; ¥., 2. 

mm. as ¥ 2 
1905. H., 7; Y., 1. 
1906. H., 4; Y., 3. 
3907. 1., 3; Y., 2. 
1908. Y., 3; H., 2. 
1909. H., 5; Y., 0. 
1910. H., 3; Y., 0. 
1911, H,, 3: Y., 2. 
1912. H., 4; Y., 2. 


In the 14 games played Harvard has 
won 10 and Yale 4. 
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Freshman Hockey. 


In spite of lack of ice the Freshmen 
managed to play four games during the 
winter. One of these was tied, one lost 
and two won. In the fourth game the 
Yale Freshmen were defeated 3 to 2 in 
a stubbornly contested struggle. The 
deciding score was made in the last 45 
seconds of play by Capt. Wanamaker, 
just after the Yale Freshmen had tied 
the score. Doty, Clark, and Wanamaker 
played well for Harvard. The line-up 
of the team was as follows: l.e., Curtis, 
Herrick, Allen; l.c., Rumsey, Felton; 
r.c., Wanamaker; r.e., Townsend; c.p., 
Clark, Hurlburt; p., Doty; g., Erwin, 
Whitmarsh. 


The season’s scores were as follows: 


H., 1916, 1; Hackley, 1. 

H., 1916, 1; St. Paul’s, 4. 

H., 1916, 5; Cambridge High and Latin, 1. 
H., 1916, 3; Yale, 1916, 2. 

H., 1916, 3; Milton, 1. 


The following members of the Fresh- 
man Hockey team were awarded their 
numerals: F. S. Allen, of Harrison, 
N.Y.; C. S. Clark, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
L. Curtis, 2d, of Boston; A. F. Doty, of 
Waltham; E. C. G. Ervin, of Villa Nova, 
Pa.; R. F. Herrick, Jr., of Milton; J. R. 
Hurlburt, of Boston; D. P. Rumsey, of 
Buffalo, N.Y.; E. M. Townsend, Jr., of 
Oyster Bay, N.Y.; E. M. Wanamaker, 
(captain) of Melrose Highlands; R. T. 
Whistler (manager), of Baltimore, Md.; 
F. H. L. Whitmarsh, of New York, N.Y. 


Crew. 


In spite of tempestuous weather the 
crews took advantage of the early break- 
ing-up of the ice and were out on the 
river before snow flurries had ceased. 
With such an early start the develop- 
ment of the crews, especially of the 
Freshman crew, which has unusually 
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good material, was remarkably rapid. 
During vacation the practice was largely 
experimental, Chanler being tried in 
stroke in place of Pirnie and Meyer from 
the second boat, going in at 7. In this 
order the crews made various experi- 
ments with the new “bob-tailed”’ shell. 
The ’Varsity, in the new shell, first raced 
the second crew in smooth water, win- 
ning by 10 feet. Then the crews changed 
boats and after a day of practice raced 
again in smooth water, this time the 
second crew proving the winner. On 
April 19 a race was held between the first 
and second ’Varsity and the first and 
second Freshman. The water was rough, 
and the second crew which rowed in the 
new shell was left far behind. Thus it 
was proved that the “‘bob-tailed”’ shell 
was unsteady, fast in smooth water, but 
slow in rough water. 

After recess the old order was resumed, 
with Pirnie at stroke, and the crews set- 
tled down in earnest in preparation for 
the spring races, for if Harvard is to 
make a clean sweep over Yale this year 
the crews must repeat their perform- 
ances of last year at New London. Thus 
Yale is hoping to prevent Harvard from 
repeating last year’s victories by the 
adoption of the English rowing system. 
Delegates were sent over to England to 
study their system, and they arranged 
for English coaches to come to America 
to train the Yale eight. 

The spring program included a tri- 
angular race with Pennsylvania and 
Princeton on May 10, which was won by 
Princeton. The Cornell races took place 
between the ‘Varsity and Freshman 
crews of the two colleges on May 24 at 
Ithaca. The University second crew was 
entered in the Henley Regatta, which 
rowed at Philadelphia on May 31. A 
new feature of the spring program was 
the race between the winning class crews 
of Harvard and Yale. The Yale races 


will occur at New London on Friday, 
June 20. The University four-oar and 
the Freshman eight-oar will race in 
the morning and the University eight 
in the afternoon. The Freshman four- 
oar will race on the afternoon of June 
19. 

The order of the crews shortly after 
the spring recess was: University: stroke, 
W. B. Pirnie, ’15; 7, E. D. Morgan, °13; 
6, A. M. Goodale, 13; 5, L. H. Mills, 14; 
4, B. Harwood, 713; 3, G. M. MacVicar, 
715; 2, F. H. Trumbull, 714; bow, Q. 
Reynolds, ’14; cox., C. T. Abeles, 13, 
(capt.). Second: stroke, L. S. Chanler, 
15; 7, H. H. Meyer, 715; 6, G. von L. 
Meyer, 15; 5, L. Curtis, ’14; 4, A. Tay- 
lor, 14; 3, G. F. Stratton, ’13; 2, H. A. 
Murray, ’15; bow, E. K. Carver, ’14; 
cox. A. T. Abeles, 713. Freshman: 
stroke, Chichester; 7, Soucy; 6, Gilman; 
5, Schall; 4, Boyer; 3, Potter; 2, D. P. 
Morgan; bow, Herrick; cox., Holland. 


Spring Football, 


Even though it was out of season, 
about 25 men reported regularly at 
spring football practice which lasted for 
two weeks previous to vacation. Signal 
practice and dummy scrimmages were 
held daily and, in addition, two real 
scrimmages. The coaches on the field 
were L. H. Leary, 05, and three mem- 
bers of last year’s team, Capt. Wendell, 
H. B. Gardner, 713, and D. C. Parmen- 
ter, 13. The men practising were for the 
most part new or members of last fall’s 
Freshman team. From this practice it 
became apparent that the position of 
quarter-back will be the most difficult to 
fill satisfactorily. The possibilities are: 
F. J. Bradlee, ’15, W. E. Bright, ’14, 
B. C. Cartmell, ’16, J. A. Doherty, 716, 
V. Freedley, '14, M. J. Logan, °15, E. W. 
Mahan, °16, W. Rollins, ’16, E. G. Swig- 
ert, 15, and D. C. Watson, 16. Of these 
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Bradlee, Logan, and Mahan seem the 
best. 

But even more important than spring 
practice from the point of view of next 
year’s success is the good news that Mr. 
Haughton has signed a contract as coach 
for the University team for the next 
three years. All the undergraduates feel 
that they owe a great deal to Coach 
Haughton and they are not stinting in 
their welcome. 


University Football Schedule. 


University of Maine. 

Bates. 

Williams. 

Holy Cross. 

Norwich University. 

Cornell. 

Princeton at Princeton.. 
rown. 

. Yale at Cambridge. 


Sept. 27. 


Soccer. 


Credit for winning a minor sport 
championship must go to the University 
Association Football team. The year 
before last Harvard was tied with Haver- 
ford for this honor, but last year the 
University finished only third in the 
league. Comparatively few men were 
lost through graduation, however, and a 
very strong team was built up, the 
defense men being especially well able 
to withstand the attacks of experienced 
players. Four of the defense were vet- 
erans, — Capt. E. L. Barron, ’13, H. G. 
Francke, ’14, G. M. Rushmore, ’13, and 
C. H. Weston, ’14. In addition to the 
splendid work of these men may be 
mentioned the clever playing of Nichols 
at goal and the consistent work of 
McCall at right half. The best offense 
players were Needham, from last year’s 
team, Carnochan and Lowrey, the first 
being a very skilful outside man, and the 
last showing ability in feeding the 
wings. The line-up of the team was as 
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follows: Nichols, g.; Rushmore, 1.f.b.; 
Barron (capt.), r.f.b.; Weston, Grant, 
l.h.b.; Francke, c.h.b.; McCall, r.h.b.; 
Locke, 1.0.f.; Carnochan, 1.i.f.; Lowrey, 
c.f.; Steele, Hardwick, r.i.f.; Needham, 
r.o.f. 

The season’s scores: 

H., 3; Lynn Fosse, 0. 

H., 1; Prospect Union, 1. 

H., 3; Millbury, 1. 

H., 4; Cornell, 0. 

H., 3; Am. Ass. of Marine Draftsmen, 4. 

H., 4; Haverford, 2. 

H., 2; Yale, 1. 

H., 0; Clinton, 1. 

H., 2; Celtic Association Football team, 2. 


H., 1; Pennsylvania, 0. 
H., 4; Columbia, 3. 


The games with Cornell, Haverford, 
Yale, Pennsylvania, and Columbia were 
league games. The game with Celtic, a 
defeat for the University, was played 
during vacation with five of the regular | 
Harvard team away. 

The Freshman Association Football 
team, under the captainship of R. T. 
Whistler, was defeated by the Celtic 
Association Football team, 5 to 1, by the 
Prospect Union, 7 to 1, by Lynn Fosse, 8 
to 2, and defeated Melrose High School, 
8 to5. The following Freshmen received 
their numerals as a result of the season: 
F. S. Allen, W. C. Boyden, Jr., L. W. 
Coleman, T. Dean, 2d, T. L. DeCamp, 
G. H. Hughes, J. M. Jennings, G. H. 
Lyman, Jr., C. B. McLaughlin, Jr., H. 
F. Mann (manager), D. Moffat, O. G. 
Ricketson, Jr., A. Rodgers, Jr., M. F. 
Talbot, R. T. Whistler (captain), R. W. 
Wood, Jr. 


Lacrosse. 


Interest in lacrosse is increasing, 
especially since the success of last year’s 
championship team. The practice this 
year has been well attended. Work be- 
gan in the cage in order that the new 
men might become proficient in stick 
work before getting into a scrimmage. 
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As there were only four men back from 
last year’s team this preliminary prac- 
tice was of especial importance. The 
first game was played on the Southern 
trip during the April recess. In this game 
the University of Pennsylvania was de- 
feated, 19 to 0, then Maryland Agricul- 
tural College was defeated, 13 to 0, and 
the Navy, 8 to3. These first three games 
were played in the mud and rain which 
made fast work difficult if not impos- 
sible. The Navy victory was considered 
especially encouraging as the opponents 
were heavy football men who were 
playing lacrosse in order to get into 
shape for football in the fall. From the 
point of view of the later success of the 
team, however, the Navy game was 
disastrous, for MacKenzie, Brundage, 
and Captain Simmons were injured. In 
this crippled condition the University 
players were unable to cope with the fast 
Johns Hopkins team which was con- 
ceded to be the best team which that 
University has supported for years. 
Thus the Crimson’s first defeat came on 
the first day of the Southern trip that 
was blessed with sunshine, the score 
being 6 to 3. 

Shortly after vacation Stevens was 
defeated in the first league game, 9 to 3. 
Other games of the season were with the 
Boston Lacrosse team, composed of old 
Harvard players led by Paul Gustafson, 
712, captain of last year’s Harvard team, 
in which Harvard lost 2 to 0; with Ho- 
bart and Cornell, the two other colleges 
in the league; and a second game with 
Stevens, in New York, on May 30. 

The line-up for the season was as 
follows: Lincoln, g.; Churchill, p; Mac- 
Kenzie, or Hallock, cp; Simmons, 1d; 
Conway or Long, 2d; Catton or Wilson, 
$d; Foristall, c; Brundage, or Lucas, 3a; 
Nightingale, 2a; Eaton or See, la; Abbe, 
o.h.; and Beatley, ih. Paul Gustafson, 
leader of last year’s team, coached the 
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University players during the season. 
Graduate coaching is much preferred to 
professional. 

The class series was won by the Sopho- 
mores. The following members of the 
team received cups: L. B. Rossbach, of 
New York, N.Y.; P. Catton, of Cam- 
bridge; J. F. Conway, of Rockland; W. 
E. Nightingale, of Boston; R. P. Kelley, 
of Brockton; R. W. Story, of Essex; 
E. M. Robinson, of Watertown; J. B. 
Fleming, of Cambridge; J. W. Lucas, of 
Winona, Minn.; E. W. Wilder, of 
Dorchester. 


Swimming. 


The swimming season was hardly so 
successful as might have been expected, 
the team being defeated by Yale, 48 to 5, 
and by Brown, 42 to 11. Nevertheless, 
Amherst and the Brown relay teams 
were the only large colleges which met 
defeat at Cambridge, Harvard’s other 
victories being won over Andover, Cam- 
bridge Y.M.C.A., and Newton Y.M.C.A. 
But the results of the season were not 
altogether discouraging, for they showed 
that there was a great deal of interest in 
the sport. If a tank can be found there 
can be no doubt as to the future of 
swimming. At the outset of the season 
70 men reported regularly, but this 
number had to be cut down to about 15 
because of the limited capacity of the 
tank. This, combined with the remote- 
ness of the Y.M.C.A. and the Brookline 
Swimming Pool, which were used alter- 
nately for practice, made it almost im- 
possible to keep a large squad working. 
The 15 dwindled down before the end of 
the season to 5 or 6 men. In spite of such 
drawbacks, however, J. H. Wentworth, 
714, and Coach Mann are optimistic 
regarding next year. H. R. Hitchcock, 
Jr., 14, will again be the mainstay of the 
team. B. M. Fullerton, ’16, is also an 
excellent all-round swimmer. Above all, 
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men interested in swimming are looking 
forward confidently to “the swimming 
pool in the new gymnasium” many of 
them having contributed to the Gym- 
nasium fund on condition that such a 
pool be installed. 


IAotes. 


Under the direction of Coach Ander- 
son, wrestling has increased greatly in 
popularity, nearly twice as many men 
reporting this year as last. Four meets 
have been held. Harvard defeated 
Clapp Memorial, 6 to 3, and Boston 
Y.M.C.A., 5 to 2, and tied Technology, 
4 to 4, but in the match with Yale all 7 
bouts were lost, 4 on falls and 3 on deci- 
sions. The competitors and results in 
the various classes were as follows: 
115-lb. class, T. T. Mora-Rodriguez, ’13, 
by decision; 125-lb. class, H. B. Good- 
friend, ’14; by decision; 135-lb. class, C. 
C. Loomis, ’15, by fall; 145-Ib. class, W. 
E. Griffiths, 14, by fall; 158-lb. class, 
Capt. W. R. Tyler, 14, by decision; 
175-lb. class, A. J. Weatherhead, 16, by 
fall; heavy weight, J. F. Stambaugh, 713, 
by fall. The poor showing against Yale 
was due largely to lack of experience and 
also lack of competition for the team in 
practice, the Elis being more favored in 
both these respects. The second Univer- 
sity wrestling team defeated Andover, 
3 to 2. The winners for Harvard were 
J. L. Handy, 714, 158-lb.; F. DeCaro, 
Sp., 118-lb.; and L. Shapiro, ’15, 125-lb. 
In the championship meet in the Uni- 
versity there were but few entries, but 
the bouts werevery exciting. The victors 
were H. B. Goodfriend, °14, 125-lb.; 
R. B. Ottie, 2G., 135-lb.; W. E. Griffiths, 
"14, 145-lb.; and Captain W. R. Tyler, 
14, 158-lb.; T. T. Mora-Rodriguez, 713, 
115-lb. class; J. F. Stambaugh, 713, 
heavy weight. — Besides exhibitions at 
the Cambridge Y.M.C.A., Phillips Exe- 
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ter Academy, and Newton High School, 
the University Gymnastic team has held 
meets with Brown and Amherst, and 
entered three men in the intercollegiates. 
The team was defeated by Brown 33 to 
21, and by Amherst 43 to 11. In the 
intercollegiates, the three men entered 
were J. R. Morton, ’13, captain, side- 
horse and parallel bars; M. F. Gates, 715, 
horizontal and parallel bars; and R. G. 
McPhail, ’15, ground tumbling. Morton 
was the only Harvard man to win a place, 
being second in the side-horse. The 
standing of the colleges was as follows: 
Pennsylvania, 25; Princeton, 16; Yale, 
8; New York University, 6; Rutgers, 5; 
Harvard,3. Amherst, Haverford, Colum- 
bia, Univ. of Illinois, and Lehigh failed to 
score. The University team is composed 
of W. Campbell, ’16, W. W. Everett, ’16, 
M. F. Gates, 15, S. Hall, °16, E. F. 
Lange, 713, J. R. Morton, ’13, captain, 
R. G. McPhail, ’15, R. G. Nathan, 716, 
D. G. Nutter, ’16, P. M. Symonds, ’15. 
Gates, Hobby, and McPhail won their 
letters this year in the Brown and 
Amherst meets. The inadequacy of the 
Gymnasium for practice makes it diffi- 
cult for the team to compete equally 
with other colleges, but there has, never- 
theless, been more interest in the sport 
this year than last, and J. Wolf, instruc- 
tor in the Watertown High School, has 
offered his services as coach, gratis, so 
that the prospects for a more success- 
ful season next year are bright. — 
The University Rifle team finished a 
remarkable season by winning the East- 
ern Intercollegiate Championship. The 
other colleges in the Eastern League are 
Technology, Vermont, Maine, North 
Georgia, Columbia, Princeton, Cornell, 
Massachusetts Agricultural, Lehigh, 
Norwich, Dartmouth, and Rhode Island 
State. Harvard's strongest competitor 
was Mass. Agricultural College, which 
shot well throughout the season and had 
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a better average than Harvard’s. Never- 
theless, in the match between these two 
colleges, Harvard scored 978 out of a 
possible 1000 as opposed to 963 of its 
rival, showing that, when called upon to 
do their best, the University team is 
capable of making a world’s record. On 
the Harvard team are C. B. Long, who 
holds the National Individual Military 
Rifle Championship, and F. W. Capper, 
715, who scored 200 out of a possible 
200 in the match with Mass. Agricul- 
tural College, a record that has never 
been equalled. E. P. Carver, ’13, cap- 
tain, has had a better record than either 
of these men, his average for the year 
being 193.6, as against 192.6 and 190.9 
of Capper and Long respectively. — 
The University Fencing team was de- 
feated by Annapolis, 6 to 3, and by the 
University of Pennsylvania, 6 to 3; but 
it beat Columbia, 6 to 3, Bowdoin, 9 to 
0, Williams, 8 to 1, and the graduates, 
9 to 0. In the intercollegiate prelimi- 
naries, Harvard defeated Yale 6 to 3, 
thus winning third place in the northern 
division and qualifying for the finals. 
The scores in this match were Cornell, 
20, Columbia, 19, Harvard, 10, and 
Yale, 5. In the finals between the 
northern and the southern division 
colleges Harvard finished in last place, 
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the championship being won by Colum- 
bia. The scores were: Columbia won 27 
and lost 9; Cornell won 19 and lost 17; 
Pennsylvania won 18 and lost 18; Naval 
Academy won 18 and lost 18; Harvard 
won 10 and lost 26. The Harvard team 
was composed of S. F. Damon, ’14, 
captain, R. von Nardroff, ’15; J. A. 
Aylen, 715; and T. J. Putnam, 715. To 
increase interest in fencing the Univer- 
sity coach, Leslabay, is giving lessons 
at reduced rates. — An independent 
tennis team of 6 members of the Uni- 
versity was defeated during the April 
recess by the N.Y. Seventh Regiment 
team, 6 to 8. The six men were R. N. 
Williams, ’16, W. M. Washburn, ’15, A. 
J. Lowrey, ’13, H. G. Smith, 13, J. C. 
Devereux, ’14, and J. S. Pfaffmann, ’16. 
Williams won the only singles set for the 
Harvard team, while Williams and 
Washburn, and Pfaffmann and Lowrey 
won the other two points scored by the 
Harvard team in doubles. — The Uni- 
versity Golf team was defeated by the 
Fall River Golf Club, 4 to 2. E. P. 
Allis, °15,and B. W. Estarbrook, ’15, 
won their matches for Harvard. The 
other members of the team were F. 
Sargent, 14 (capt.), F. V. Burton, °14, 
S. P. Griffitts, 15, and R. M. Baker, ’16. 
W. O. Fenn, ’14. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 


As the Magazine went to press, the 
plans for the 17th meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs at St. Louis were 
as follows: 

“Thursday, May 22. Arriving in St. 
Louis on Thursday, you will probably 
find that an informal class dinner has 


been arranged for you for that evening. 
At the Jefferson Hotel, rooms will have 
been reserved for you at the usual rates. 

“Friday, May 23. The Business Meet- 
ing will be held at the Jefferson Hotel. A 
light luncheon will be served there, and 
at 4 p.m. you will leave the hotel in 
private automobiles for Sunset Inn. It 
is a pleasant drive over fine roads. Sun- 
set Inn is beautifully situated in the foot- 
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hills of the Ozark Mountains overlook- 
ing the Meraniec River. You will dine 
at 7 P.M. on a porch out of doors. At 
8.30 the curtain will rise on a musical 
play that will be as good as anything 
ever produced by the Hasty Pudding. 
The music is by Max Zach, formerly 
conductor of the Pop Concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and now 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. It is catchy. The words 
were written by Eugene Angert. Title 
of the play, The Perpetual Student. 
Scene of first act: Harvard Square, 5 
A.M.; second act: The Yard on Class 
Day. The plot of the play concerns a 
young man who can enjoy the income on 
$10,000,000 only as long as he remains 
at Harvard. He remains indefinitely. 

“Saturday, May 24. At 10 a.m. you 
will march in a parade behind a band 
from the hotel to the Mississippi River. 
There you will board a Mississippi River 
boat and travel downstream to some 
quiet spot where you will have luncheon. 
You will be back in St. Louis by 5.30 
P.M., in ample time to dress for the ban- 
quet at the Jefferson Hotel at 7 p.m. At 
this banquet the list of speakers includes 
President Lowell of Harvard; Major- 
General Leonard Wood, U.S.A.; Dean 
Briggs of Harvard; Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Houston; H. A. Leekley, President 
of the Harvard Club of Oklahoma; and 
Percy Haughton, head coach of the Har- 
vard Football team, who will give a lec- 
ture illustrated by stereopticon views on 
the Harvard-Yale football game of last 
November, when Harvard beat Yale 
20 to 0.” 


CHICAGO. 


The Club held its 56th annual dinner 
orn Feb. 21, 1913. Nearly 200 were 
present. Besides Pres. Herman Page, 
’88, Asst. Dean H. A. Yeomans, ’00, 
spoke regarding the College; Prof. W. 
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M. Davis, s 69, talked generally and 
amusingly; Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck, 
’68, gave an interesting and full descrip- 
tion of the Medical School; E. H. 
Angert, / ’99, extended the invitation of 
the St. Louis Club to the Associated 
Harvard Clubs’ meeting on May 23-24; 
and M. O. Simons, ’91, made a short but 
earnest speech on Ideals. 

A very large number of medical men 
attended the meeting to hear Dr. Shat- 
tuck who was well known to many of 
them as their former brilliant teacher in 
the Medical School, as well as through 
his national reputation as a physician. 
Two or three medical men, not Harvard 
graduates, were also asked to hear his 
speech. 

The Club has recently originated 
three new committees. On Entertain- 
ments, A. A. Sprague, 2d, chairman; on 
Transportation to St. Louis A.H.C. 
Meeting, Everts Wrenn, chairman; 
and on Employment Bureau, C. H. 
Schweppe, chairman. The last is ex- 
pected to codperate with the Appoint- 
ments Office of the Alumni Association. 
At a dinner on May 8th the Club enter- 
tained Pres. Lowell. 

G. S. Jackson, ’05, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 


During the short April vacation of 
the College we deemed ourselves fortu- 
nate in being able to secure a visit from 
Professor Miinsterberg, whose two days’ 
stay in Cincinnati was full of activity. 
On Monday evening, April 14, he ad- 
dressed an unusual outpouring of citi- 
zens in the large assembly hall of the 
Hughes High School, which was chosen 
because close by the University of Cin- 
cinnati, in whose interest it has been the 
custom of our Club to have an address 
from some one of the representative 
teachers of Harvard. He had already, at 
midday, spoken to the undergraduates 
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of the Cincinnati University, in their 
own hall, which would have been en- 
tirely inadequate to contain the people 
who desired to hear him. On Tuesday, 
he talked to a great company of the 
public school teachers in the forenoon; 
at noon addressed the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce, who gave him an 
enthusiastic reception; and in the eve- 
ning, at the University Club, was the 
guest of our Club at the annual spring 
dinner. There was a full turn-out at 
this function; and besides the greeting 
to Prof. Miinsterberg, the occasion was 
also used for expressing our appreciation 
of the honor done to one of our number 
at the University Commencement, last 
June, in conferring the degree of S.D. 
upon Doctor Frederick Forschheimer, 
one of our most distinguished physicians. 
Prof. Miinsterberg was felicitous in his 
account of what had been done recently 
for the welfare of Harvard, besides 
dwelling tenderly upon his associations 
with some of the great teachers of the 
University who had lately gone from 
Cambridge, either by death or retire- 
ment from activity there. 

Our guest had also an introduction to 
the Western enthusiasm in the social 
part of the dinner with its dramatic songs 
led by some of our most skilful musi- 
cians. All in all the feeling of our com- 
munity, within and outside of our Club, 
was of great satisfaction with this series 
of addresses from our honored visitor. 

Gilbert Bettman, ’03, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 


The annual meeting and dinner were 
held at the Union Club on April 10. 29 
secretaries were present. At the busi- 
ness meeting G. R. Pulsifer, ’88, was 
announced as the new chairman, Barrett 
Wendell, Jr., ’02, was reélected on the 
executive committee, and A. J. Garceau, 
’91, was reélected secretary. 
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On a motion by H. W. Cunningham, 
’82, it was Voted: ‘That the Association 
send its greetings to Dr. W. L. Burrage, 
’83, and thank him for his excellent and 
self-sacrificing work in assisting the 
Secretary of his Class by preparing and 
editing a large and illustrated Report of 
the Class of 1883.” 

Changes during the year since the last 
meeting in 1912: By death: Rev. W. L. 
Ropes, ’46, died Oct. 14, 1912; and G. P. 
Sanger, ’74, died July 15, 1912. By res- 
ignation: J. T. Wheelwright, ’76. New 
secretaries: Fisher Ames, ’58; C. S. Pen- 
hallow, ’74; E. H. Harding, ’76. 

After the dinner G. R. Pulsifer, ’88, 
introduced the speakers. President 
Lowell spoke about the College in gen- 
eral and the Freshman dormitories and 
the elective system in particular. W. F. 
Garcelon told of his efforts as graduate 
manager of athletics to further athlet- 
ics among undergraduates, especially 
among those not participating in the 
major sports. C. F. Adams, 2d, told of a 
change to the Union for the Chief Mar- 
shal’s spread. W. R. Thayer, the re- 
cently appointed Librarian of the Bos- 
ton Harvard Club, asked for Secretaries’ 
Reports. 

It was suggested that the Boston 
Harvard Club might reasonably give 
preference to the 25-year celebrating 
class for the use of the new house about 
Commencement time, especially in the 
arrangement of the Class Dinner. 

After some discussion about the usual 
$100,000 fund of the 25-year class and 
on the desirability of holding graduates 
in the class with which they had been 
graduated, a very successful meeting 
dissolved. 


A, J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The 6th annual meeting and dinner of 
the Club was held at the New Haven 
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Lawn Club on Feb. 21. 35 members and 
5 guests were present. At the business 
meeting preceding the banquet it was 
voted to establish a scholarship for some 
Connecticut boy at Harvard. For 1913- 
14 the scholarship will be $100, to be 
raised by subscriptions. It is hoped 
eventually to establish a permanent 
scholarship fund. 

The speakers at the dinner were Dean 
B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, E. A. Harriman, ’88, 
president of the New England Federa- 
tion of Harvard Clubs, T. N. Perkins, 
’91, of the Corporation, R. T. P. Storer, 
"14, captain of the Varsity Eleven, G. P. 
Day, treasurer of Yale University, and 
H. H. Ketcham, captain of the Yale 
Football team. F. C. Babbitt, ’90, the 
retiring president, was toastmaster. 
The presence of the Yale guests gave the 
opportunity for expression of the cordial 
feelings of good fellowship and coépera- 
tion that exist between Harvardand Yale, 
while the meeting of the captains of the 
two rival football teams was a unique and 
a very pleasant feature of the dinner. 

The following officers were elected for 
next year: Pres., Kenneth McKenzie, 
91, New Haven; vice-presidents, E. H. 
Greene, ’02, Bridgeport; R. P. Freeman, 
91, New London; C. C. Hyde, 92, 
Hartford; sec.-treas., H. E. Cottle, ’98, 
Bristol; delegate to the Council of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, E. J. Lake, 92, 
Hartford; delegate to the Council of the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs, F. C. Babbitt, ’90, Hartford. 

Henry E. Cottle, ’98, Sec. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 

There will be an automobile run from 
the Harvard Dental School on Long- 
wood Ave. at 9 a.m. on June 18, Alumni 
Day, which will end at the Lynnway 
Club, at 11 o’clock. There the members 
will amuse themselves with tennis, base- 
ball, billiards, pool, bowling, bathing, or 
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just loafing on the piazzas, till it is time 
to come into town to attend the meeting 
of the Association at Young’s Hotel at 
5p.M. The usual meeting and banquet 
will be held there. 

The Association will have its head- 
quarters at 48 Thayer on Commence- 
ment Day, where there will be a lunch for 
the members, graduates, and the gradu- 
ating class. 

Frank T. Taylor, d 90, Sec. 


ENGINEERING SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

The annual meeting and field day of 
the Society will be held in June, at the 
grounds of the New York Athletic Club, 
at Travers Island. The day will be 
given over to baseball, tennis, swimming, 
and boating, with the election of new offi- 
cers for the year 1913-14 following the 
field events. Since its organization the 
Society has grown rapidly and has now 
about 230 members. We have estab- 
lished a Loan Fund of $1100, which is 
loaned in sums not greater than $75 to 
needy students, to assist them in taking 
We 
maintain an Employment Bureau, which 
has placed a number of our men seeking 
employment, and stands ready to give 
assistance to any Harvard man who 
needs help in this direction. We are at 
present raising a fund to purchase a 
number of clocks for Pierce Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Our general plans for the future will be 
similar to those which we have made in 
the past, as far as the meetings are con- 
cerned. We endeavor to arrange excur- 
sions and evening meetings which are of 
such interest that we have a large attend- 
ance at both, as the object of the Society 
is to bring the men interested in Engi- 
neering together so as to be of mutual 
benefit as well as to promote interest in 
Harvard Engineering. 

Charles Gilman, s ’04, Sec. 


summer courses at Squam Lake. 
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HARVARD ENGINEERS ASSOCIATION, 


The Association of Harvard Engineers 
has been slowly acquiring strength in 
numbers. The increase in the past year 
has been from 436 to 468. Of these 133 
are life members. 

The annual dinner and meeting is to 
be held this year on Wednesday, June 
18. It is hoped that by holding this 
event in Commencement week a much 
larger number of graduates will be able 
to attend than has been the case in 
previous years in March. An especially 
good entertainment is promised in the 
illustrated addresses of Prof. Kemp of 
Columbia and Dr. Chuan. 


HAWAII. 

The 7th annual dinner and meeting of 
the Club was held at the residence of the 
retiring president, J. A. Wilder, ’93, in 
Honolulu, on March 18. There were 28 
men present, the Club being highly for- 
tunate in having as guest of honor, Dr. 
F. G. Peabody, ’69, of Cambridge, who 
was spending a fortnight in Honolulu, 
en route to Japan. 

Mr. Peabody brought to the Club the 
personal greetings of President Lowell 
and an interesting account of the phe- 
nomenal physical development that has 
been going on in Cambridge of late, but 
best of all he made all the members of 
the Club feel again how closely bound 
every son of Harvard is with the destiny 
of the University and how, therefore, it 
is not only his privilege but his duty to 
bear a part in helping forward the ideals 
for which the University stands. 

To the members of a Club like this, 
surrounded by the atmosphere of com- 
mercialism, with memories of Cam- 
bridge dimmed by years and distance, 
such a message as that brought by Dr. 
Peabody is a call to renewed effort that 
must be obeyed. It is good to be made 
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to feel that one is in any way connected 
with an institution that can send out 
such a spokesman, with such a mes- 
sage. 

After some routine business, annual 
reports and the like, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Pres., P. L. Horne, ’92; sec.-treas., R. S. 
Hosmer, a ’94; exec. com., E. A. Knud- 
sen, 94, E. A. Mott-Smith, ’95, Dr. F. F. 
Hedemann, ’03. As Scholarship Com- 
mittee, A. J«Griffiths, ’99, P. L. Horne, 
92, H. M. Ballou, ’92,.and R. S. Hos- 
mer, a "94, were reélected. 

The following new members were 
elected into the Club: T. A. Jaggar, ’93, 
S. S. Myrick, Gr.Sch., 96, H. O. Wood, 
’02, C. D. Burchenal, [’02], J. P. Morgan, 
"11, and H. A. Rogers, ’12. This brings 
the membership of the Club to 53. 

The greetings of the Club were sent to 
the Harvard Club of Tokyo by Dr. 
Peabody, who was also charged to carry 
a cordial aloha back to Cambridge. 

To any one who has ever even heard 
of J. A. Wilder, ’93, it is unnecessary to 
say that a Harvard Club dinner where 
he is host is an unqualified success, and 
as most Harvard men have heard of him, 
further comment here is superfluous. 
Those present at the dinner were: A. F. 
Afong, [03], R. B. Anderson, / ’03, H. 
M. Ballou, ’92, J. H. Barnes, ’02, Dr. W. 
T. Brigham, ’62, A. L. Castle, ’06, W. R. 
Castle, [L.S., ’72], F. T. Dillingham 
(Bussey), H. G. Dillingham, ’04, J. D. 
Dole, ’99, Dr. N. B. Emerson, M.S., ’62, 
A. F. Griffiths, 99, Dr. F. F. Hedemann, 
[03], P. L. Horne, ’92, R. S. Hosmer, 
a’94, E. A. Knudsen, ’94, F. D. Lowrey, 
’08, E. A. Mott-Smith, ’95, J. P. Mor- 
gan, °11, S. S. Myrick, Gr.Sch., 96, A. 
M. Nowell, ['99], Dr. H. P. Nottage, m 
’86, A. G. Smith, ’05, D. L. Withington, 
74, J. A. Wilder, ’93, H. O. Wood, ’02, 
and J. W. Eddy, ’95, and Dr. F. G. Pea- 
body, 69. 
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E. A. Kundsen, ’94, is again president 
of the Senate of Hawaii. — S. S. Myrick, 
Gr.Sch., ’96, has resigned as principal of 
the Mid-Pacific Institute, Honolulu. He 
is returning to the mainland to engage in 
Universal Peace propaganda. — Early 
in December, 1912, there was unveiled in 
the University Club, Honolulu, a por- 
trait of the late A. S. Hartwell,’58, some- 
time president of the Club. The portrait 
which is an excellent likeness of Gen. 
Hartwell, is the work of J. A. Wilder, 
’93. It hangs in the Club library, flank- 
ing another portrait by Wilder, of Dr. 
F. R. Day, the first president of the 
Club. — Walter F. Dillingham, ['02] and 
H. K. L. Castle, [’08], as members of the 
All Hawaii Polo Team, have been mak- 
ing a most enviable record in California 
this winter, in a series of hard fought 
games, with a good string of victories. — 
H. A. Rogers, ’12, is with the Ewa 
Sugar Plantation Co., on the island of 
Oahu, near Honolulu.— Arthur G. 
Smith, ’05, Deputy Attorney General of 
the Territory of Hawaii, has been giving 
a course of lectures on business law at 
the Honolulu Y.M.C.A. — J. P. Mor- 
gan, ’11, is with the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Wahiawa, Oahu. — T. A. Jaggar, 
’93, has reprinted, as a 12-page pam- 
phlet, an article from the 1912 Annual 
of the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce, 
entitled ‘‘The Cross of Hawaii — a dis- 
cussion of the age of Kilauea.” 

Dr. F. G. Peabody, 69, was guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by the Uni- 
versity Club, Honolulu, on March 18. 
That evening he was also present and 
spoke at the annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club of Hawaii. 

R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, Sec. 


INDIANA. 


The annual dinner of the Indiana 
Harvard Club was held on March 14, at 
the University Club, Indianapolis, Pres. 


Keene, N.H. [June, 


F. S. C. Wicks, presiding. The speakers 
were E. H. Wells, of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation; Prof. C. H. Eigenmann, of 
Indiana University; Dr. J. K. Hosmer, 
655, and T. R. Paxton; 1’74. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Pres., L. B. 
Cummings, ’03; vice-pres., C. H. 
Eigenmann, Gr.Sch., 90; sec.-treas., M. 
S. Lewis, ’11; members of exec. com., 
W. W. Hammond, 7, 94, and W. P. Hap- 
good, °94; member of council, T. C. 
Howe, p ’97. ° 
Montgomery Lewis, ’11, Sec. 


KEENE, N.H. 

At a meeting of the Club on Sept. 4, 
1912, it was voted: (1) That the Club 
become a member of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. (2) To raise a fund to 
aid a student in the College. For this 
$250 was contributed. The following 
men were elected a committee to receive 
and disburse the funds for this purpose 
at their discretion: H. S. Mackintosh, 
’60, J. L. Seward, ’68, Bertram Ellis, ’84, 
and J. C. Faulkner, ’86, treas.’ (3) That 
all Harvard men, who spend a part or 
the whole of the year in Keene and the 
vicinity, and who have been not less 
than one year in any department of the 
University, shall be eligible for member- 
ship in the Club; that the dues shall be 
$1 per annum; that the Secretary be 
authorized to pay to the Associated 
Harvard Clubs the dues of resident 
members necessary to continue mem- 
bership in the same. 

The aims of the Club are: (1) To do 
what we can to serve our beloved Uni- 
versity, as occasion may offer. (2) To 
cultivate, by social gatherings, the 
brotherly love which animates all 
Harvard men. 

Bertram Ellis, ’84, has resigned as 
Secretary, having held the office for ten 
years. 

R. M. Faulkner, ’09, Sec. 
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LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


During the past two years some inter- 
esting changes have come about in the 
old Lawrence Scientific School Associa- 
tion. The disappearance of the School in 
the present Graduate Schools of Applied 
Science left the Association face to face 
with two alternatives. It might remain 
an organization of the alumni of a school 
which no longer existed, or it might 
broaden its scope to include all gradu- 
ates of the University who are interested 
in the advancement of the study of sci- 
ence. We have chosen the latter alterna- 
tive, and in order to emphasize the 
change in the character of the organiza- 
tion it was thought best to change the 
name to the Lawrence Scientific Associa- 
tion. Into this Association we hope to 
gather all graduates who through train- 
ing, inclination, or occupation are inter- 
ested in the advancement of the study 
of science in the University. 

We have retained the custom of hold- 
ing a luncheon and meeting in Univer- 
sity Hall at noon on Commencement 
Day, and a dinner in the evening of the 
same day. This year, as last, the dinner 
will be held at the Colonial Club. It is a 
little early to say who will be the speak- 
ers at the dinner, but it is sure that we 
shall have some of the men who have 
been doing such remarkable scientific 
work in the University during the past 
year. 

It is proposed during the coming year 
to extend the work of the Association by 
instituting the first of a series of lectures 
on science to be known as the “Law- 
rence Lectures.” Enough money is al- 
ready at hand to finance the venture. 
At some time during the coming winter 
we plan to invite the most eminent 
scientist available to come to Cambridge 
for the purpose of telling us of his work. 
It is hoped that we shall be able to inter- 


est especially the students of the Gradu- 
ate Schools of Applied Science. 
J. W. Wood, Jr., s ’98, Sec. 


LOUISIANA. 

On March 31, the Harvard Club of 
Louisiana celebrated the 20th anniver- 
sary of its founding, by its annual ban- 
quet at the Louisiane Restaurant. It 
had as a guest of honor Dr. G. L. Kit- 
tredge, ’82. He arrived that morning 
from Charleston, S.C., and was taken in 
hand upon his arrival. He was intro- 
duced at Tulane University, where he 
addressed the students. Later he was 
shown over the city and entertained at 
luncheon. The Harvard anniversary 
banquet last night wound up the day’s 
entertaining and delightful program. 

Hon. Carleton Hunt, ’56, the oldest 
alumnus in Louisiana, is president of the 
Harvard Club, and it was a pleasure for 
Prof. Kittredge to meet him. After the 
bountiful repast, Mr. Hunt, presiding, 
called for a number of responses. In 
opening, he referred to the memorial 
planned in honor of Samuel Gilman, of 
Charleston, who composed “Fair Har- 
vard.”” A fund is now being raised for 
the erection of a suitable monument to 
this distinguished Southerner, and Mr. 
Hunt was appointed on this memorial 
committee as the oldest alumnus in 
Louisiana. 

Prof. Kittredge responded with a 
most entertaining talk. Others who 
spoke were: Dr. M. A. Aldrich, W. R. 
Dodson, M. M. Lemann, W. S. Lewis, 
E. C. Palmer, E. B. Stern, and others. 

Among those present were: S. E. 
Beer, A. L. Derby, W. R. Dodson, M. 
A. Aldrich, Carleton Hunt, C. H. 
Hyams, Jr., S. I. Hyman, Dr. E. S. 
Hatch, H. W. Kaiser, E. S. Lazarus, F. 
B. Lemann, Walter Lemann, Dr. I. I. 
Lemann, M. M. Lemann, W. S. Lewis, 
R. B. Montgomery, J. L. Onorato, E. 
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C. Palmer, J. C. Ransmeier, Dr. A. G. 
Reed, Prof. G. H. Robinson, William 
Stauffer, S. W. Stern, E. B. Stern, Col- 
gate Scudder, David Sessler, F. S. Weis 
and others. 

Officers of the Club are: Carleton 
Hunt, pres.; E. C. Palmer, vice-pres.; 
R. B. Montgomery, sec.-treas. 

E. B. Stern was chairman of the sub- 
committee in charge of the banquet 
arrangements. The Club now has 55 
members in the State, several of the 
towns being represented. 

Prof. Kittredge spoke at the Univer- 
sity in this city and made what we 
understand was considered one of the 
cleverest addresses to students which 
has been made here in many days. 

R. B. Montgomery, ’90, Sec. 


LOWELL. 


The Club held its 18th annual dinner 
and business meeting at the Vesper 
Country Club Feb. 20. The guests 
were Prof. W. A. Neilson, of the Univer- 
sity, O. B. Roberts, ’86, and L. H. 
Leary, ’05. 

At the business meeting it was voted 
to join the Associated Harvard Clubs. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., Rev. C. T. 
Billings, ’84; vice-pres., Hon. Frederick 
Lawton, ’74; treas., J. F. Preston, ’83; 
sec., G. H. Spalding, ’96; directors, Thos. 
Nesmith, ’71, chairman; G. S. Motley, 
79 and F. B. Greenhalge, ’98. 

19 members of the Club sat down to 
the dinner. The President served as 
toastmaster and the speakers included 
the guests and F. W. Sullivan, ’10, and 
J. J. Rogers, 04. Mr. Leary talked on 
football and illustrated his remarks 
with stereopticon pictures of members 
of the football team. The committee in 
charge of the dinner consisted of Dr. J. 
A. Gage. ’79, chairman; W. H. Howe, 
*86, and R. B. Walsh, ’05. 
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The following members were present 
at the dinner: T. Nesmith, ’71, J. A. 
Gage, ’79, G.S. Motley, ’79, L. T. Trull, 
°79, J. F. Preston, ’83, C. T. Billings, ’84, 
W. H. Howe, ’86, F. C. Weld, ’86, P. T. 
Jackson, Jr., 93, F. Coburn, 94, J. M. 
Abbott, ’98, C. S. Bodfish, ’04, J. J. 
Rogers, 04, W. W. Dennett, ’05, R. B. 
Walsh, ’05, F. Strauss, ’06, G. C. Welch, 
07, F. W. Sullivan, ’10, and A. M. 
Dumas, ’11. 

G. H. Spalding, ’96, Sec. 


LYNN. 

Our annual meeting was held on April 
24 at the residence of Dr. C. M. Cobb, 
Sp.M., who favored the assembled 
gathering with a very interesting paper, 
illustrated by stereopticon, on the 
“Witchcraft Delusion.”’ Prior to this 
the report of the secretary-treasurer was 
presented, which showed the Club to be 
in good financial condition with some 
110 active members. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., C. C. Sheldon, 
m °70; vice-presidents, Hon. H. C. 
Lodge, ’71; Prof. Elihu Thomson, h ’09; 
sec.-treas., Luther Atwood, ’83. Mem- 
ber of exec. com., for three years, W. A. 
Hall, ’96. The other members of the 
exec. com. are P. M. Keene, ’99, whose 
term expires in °15, and George H. 
Breed, 98, whose term expires in ’14. 

Luther Atwood, ’83, Sec. 


MADISON, WIS. 

On April 12, 30 Harvard men of Madi- 
son held a dinner at which Prof. G. H. 
Palmer was the guest of honor and the 
question of organization was discussed. 
On April 25, a smoker was held, at 
which definite action was taken. A 
constitution was adopted, and officers 
were elected: Pres., A. S. Flint; sec.- 
treas., Norman Foerster; and three 
others — Walter Ayer, C. R. Bardeen, 
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and F. O. Reed — to make up the exec- 
utive committee of five. 
Norman Foerster, 10, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 

The 23d annual dinner of the Club 
was held April 26. Prof. G. H. Palmer 
was the guest of honor and gave the 
principal address, telling the members of 
the Club of the developments at Har- 
vard and various other matters of inter- 
est. Prof. Palmer also preached at the 
Unitarian Church, of which W. F. 
Greenman, ’85, is the minister. On 
Sunday afternoon, Prof. Palmer gave 
an address before Milwaukee Downer 
College. At the dinner, Mr. D. Van 
Dyke, representing the Princeton 
Alumni, was also one of the guests. 
Prof. A. S. Flint of Madison gave an 
account of the organization of the new 
Harvard Club at Madison, composed 
principally of members of the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Plans for the meeting of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs at St. Louis, in 
May, were discussed, and it is expected 
that a considerable number of the 
Milwaukee Harvard Club members will 
attend. 

The following members were present 
at the dinner: Prof. G. A. Chamberlain, 
Dean S. P. Delaney, Dr. S. W. French, 
Chas. Friend, Prof. A. S. Flint, Rev. W. 
F. Greenman, C. E. Hansen, Rev. S. 
Hirshberg, J. K. Ilsley, Frederic LaCroix, 
G. A. Morison, N. Pereles, Jr., E. C. 
Stern, Dr. Wm. Thorndike, Rev. Holmes 
Whittmore, Mackey Wells, F. T. Boesel, 
P. E. Dutcher, S. A. Holyoke, G. 
Manierre, Bradlee Van Brunt, H. B. 
Wells, O. R. Hansen, Edgar Tapping, 
and Jos. Marschutz. 

At the annual election held in Feb- 
ruary of this year, the following officers 
were elected: Pres., Holmes Whittmore, 
’95; vice-pres., G. A. Chamberlain, 91; 
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sec.-treas., N. Pereles, Jr., 04; exec. 
com., G. A. Morison, ’00, E. C. Stern, 
01. N. Pereles, Jr., ’04, Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 


The Council of the New England Fed- 
eration of Harvard Clubs held its meet- 
ing on March 15 at the Union Club, 
Boston. With a few exceptions all the 
Harvard Clubs belonging to the Feder- 
ation were represented. Pres. Lowell 
and Dean Briggs were also present, 
together with T. W. Slocum, ’90, of 
New York, H. M. Williams, ’85, F. S. 
Mead, ’87, P. W. Thomson, 702, of 
Boston, Prof. J. A. Tufts, 78, of Exeter, 
and the officers of the Federation. 
Reports of the various committees were 
read showing the earnest work being 
done by this organization to bring about 
better codperation between the various 
Harvard Clubs in the New England 
States and between the University and 
the secondary schools. The Harvard 
Union was made a member of the Feder- 
ation and it is hoped that through the 
Union the undergraduate body may be 
brought into closer touch with the work 
being done by the Alumni. 

It is proposed to hold the next conven- 
tion of the Federation at Exeter, N.H., 
either late in 1913 or early in 1914, when 
the Harvard Club of New Hampshire 
will act as hosts. A most enjoyable 
occasion is promised for this meeting in 
Exeter and a welcome opportunity will 
probably be given to Harvard men to 
visit Exeter Academy during term-time. 
The present officers of the Federation 
include Pres., E. A. Harriman, ’88, of 
New Haven; vice-pres., J. D. Phillips, 
’97, of Boston, sec., H. F. Clarke, 05, of 
Boston; and treas., C. H. Fiske, Jr., 93. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The annual meeting and dinner were 
held at the Eagle Hotel, Concord, on 
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April 8. At the business meeting the 
following officers were elected: Pres., R. 
P. Bass, ’96, Peterborough; first vice- 
pres., W. W. Simmons, ’86, Manchester; 
second vice-pres., R. E. Faulkner, ’90, 
Keene; sec.-treas., J. S. Ford, 94, Exe- 
ter; third member of the executive 
committee, Richard W. Sulloway. 

Following the banquet, at which 70 
were present, the following speakers 
gave talks: Dr. R. B. Merriman, ’96, 
Cambridge, representing the University; 
H. M. Williams, ’85, Boston, represent- 
ing the Harvard Club of Boston; Hon. 
E. A. Harriman, ’88, New Haven, presi- 
dent of the New England Federation of 
Harvard Clubs; L. H. Leary, 05, Bos- 
ton, coach of the football eleven, who 
showed stereopticon views; C. T. Abeles, 
’13, Cambridge, captain of the Univer- 
sity crew. 

Throughout theevening, a double quar- 
tet from the glee club gave selections. 

The following are those who were 
present: H. P. Amen, ’79; Gov. S. D. 
Felker, Dartmouth; Dr. R. B. Merri- 
man, 96; E. A. Harriman; D. F. Laford, 
61; H. M. Williams, ’85; J. T. Busiel, 
’68; M. J. Connor, ’97; C. B. Manning, 
’98; J. F. Robinson, ’86; C. H. Manning, 
62; H. B. Cilley, ’82; A. W. Hall, 702; 
R. L. Manning, ’95; O. W. Branch, ’01; 
L. E. Wyman, ’00; H. W. Keyes, ’87; 
Robert Jackson, / ’°04; Frederick Jones, 
1°09; R. W. Sulloway, ’98; A. G. Whitte- 
more, / ’80; Thomas Varick; J. S. Ford, 
94; Thomas Chalmers, °91; David 
Taggart, ’78; J. A. Tufts, 78; H. G. 
Ives, 04; C. E. Atwood, ’80; J. W. Bre- 
haut, ’92; J. F. Kent, ’75; Dr. E. E. 


Burchsted, ’97; A. E. Congdon, ’96; W. ° 


R. MacAusland, m ’03; George C. Wil- 
kins, m ’99; S. S. Dearborn, 94; E. K. 
Woodworth, / 00; R. W. Branch, ’11; 
John T. McLane, | ’12; P. C. Lockwood, 
07; A. D. Estabrook, ’04; C. H. Scovell, 
03; C. R. Metcalf, 02; F. J. Sulloway, 
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’05; F. W. Branch, ’10; L. J. Leary, ’05; 
S. E. Burroughs, 94, Dartmouth; W. 
W. Simmons, ’86; Charles T. Abeles, ’13. 

At the business meeting, a scholarship 
was established, amounting to $200 a 
year, to be given “‘to a suitable applicant 
in his first year of candidacy for the 
degree of A.B. or S.B.” In addition to 
the scholarship, committees were ap- 
pointed to get in touch with the masters 
of the several secondary schools through- 
out the State, and ascertain from them 
whether their curricula are sufficient 
under the new plan of admission to * 
enable their pupils to go to Harvard, 
should such pupils care to do so. 

Walter W. Simmons, ’86, Vice-Pres. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The annual meeting was held in 
Harvard Hall on May 17, 1918. At this 
meeting the following resolution was 
unanimously and enthusiastically car. 
ried: Resolved: That Joseph Hodges 
Choate be elected President Emeritus 
of the Harvard Club of New York City, 
and that he perform, from time to time, 
such functions as may be agreeable to 
him upon the suggestion of the President 
or of the Board of Managers of the Club. 

Mr. Choate was President of the 
Club from 1874 to 1878 and again from 
1906 to 1908. He is the first and only 
President Emeritus. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., A. G. Hodges, 
74; vice-pres., F. R. Appleton, ’75; sec., 
L. P. Marvin, ’98; treas., J. W. Prentiss, 
98; Board of Managers to serve until 
May, 1916. C. H. Tweed, ’65; Robert 
Bacon, ’80, Winthrop Burr, ’84, Learned 
Hand, ’93, J. O. Stack, ’05. Committee 
on Admissions: To serve until May, 
1916. Townsend Lawrence, ’94, Dr. E. 
H. Pool, ’95, Francis Mason, ’96, I. 
Wistar Kendall, ’01, J. D. Peabody, ’06. 
J. H. Ijams, 07, R. C. Benchley, ’12. 
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On May 16, a reception was held in 
the Clubhouse for W. G. Choate, 52, 
and Mrs. Choate, and J. H. Choate, ’52, 
and Mrs. Choate. The reception was 
very largely attended and was a splendid 
tribute to the affection in which these 
two distinguished brothers are held. 
W. G. Choate was president of the Club 
from 1872 to 1874, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his brother. 

According to the annual report, the 
membership of the Club on May 1, 1913, 
was as follows: resident, 1849; non- 
resident, 1992; honorary, 2; total, 
8,843. 

At the March meeting of the Club, 
the University Glee Club of New York 
City, an organization composed of for- 
mer College Glee Clubs, among them 
several Harvard men, gave a most 
delightful concert, and after the April 
meeting the Harvard University Glee, 
Mandolin, and Banjo Clubs gave their 
annual concert in Harvard Hall. This 
concert is always given at the opening 
of the spring recess and is largely at- 
tended, not only by graduates, but by 
undergraduates in New York on their 
vacation. 

On April 14 and 15, the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club gave their annual theatricals, 
Panamania, in the ball-room of the 
Hotel Astor. After the performance on 
April 15 a supper was given to the un- 
dergraduate members by a graduate 
committee. 

Plans for the addition to the Club- 
house are now practically complete 
and it is expected that the work of con- 
struction will commence during the 
summer. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA, NORTHEASTERN. 
The sixth annual meeting and dinner 
of the Club was held at the Westmore- 
land Club, Wilkes-Barre, on Dec. 28, 
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1912. Those present were: T. C. von 
Storch, ’87, P. L. Walsh, ’03, T. A. Mor- 
gan, 1’08, M. G. Jones, ’08, S. Z. Kaplan, 
”14, and Maurice Suravitz, ’13, of Scran- 
ton; K. F. Wirt, ’00, of Bloomsburg; 
John Murrin, ’07, of Carbondale; E. A. 
Brennan, / 711, of Edwardsville; J. A. 
McCaa, ’05, of Plains; W. E. Benscoter, 
702, John Coons, L.S., C. D. Coughlin, 
06, H. L. Davis, ’11, W. C. Price, ’80, 
Emerson Houser, ’11, and S. R. Miner, 
’88, of Wilkes-Barre. 

The following officers were elected for 
the current year: Pres., C. D. Coughlin, 
’06, of Wilkes-Barre; first vice-pres., P. 
B. Linn, ’90, of Lewisburg; second vice- 
pres., P. L. Walsh, ’03, of Scranton; 
third vice-pres., W. C. Price, °80, of 
Wilkes-Barre; sec.-treas., J. A. McCaa, 
’05, of Plains; asst. secretary, Maurice 
Suravitz, 18, of Scranton. 

The Club voted to offer a prize of $25 
for the best.examination passed by an 
applicant to Harvard, who at the time of 
such an examination is a resident of 
Northeastern Pennsylvania. It is hoped 
that in the future this prize may be 
increased and eventually placed upon 
the footing of a scholarship known as 
the Scholarship of the Harvard Club 
of Northeastern Pennsylvania. 

The dinner was held after the business 
meeting. T. C. von Storch, ’87, the 
retiring presidefit of the Club, was 
toastmaster. 

C. D. Coughlin, ’06, Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WESTERN. 

The Club held its third informal din- 
ner at the University Club of Pittsburg, 
on April 3. There were present 28 men. 
Clarence B. Stoner, M.B.A., ’11, of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business, 
now of the Department of Business 
Administration of Carnegie Technical 
Schools, spoke to the Club concerning the 
Harvard Business School, describing its 
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work and results; and-C. K. Robinson, 
101, assistant city solicitor of the City 
of Pittsburg, addressed the Club on the 
trend of present legislation in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Announce- 
ment was made that the annual dinner 
of the Club will be held May 5, at which 
President Lowell will-be present. Those 
present at the dinner were: Park J. 
Alexander, ’03; H. F. Baker, ’01; John 
D. Brown, ’87; E. C. Bown, ’98; Ward 
Bonsall, 98; Bradley Dewey, 08; E. K. 
Davis, °03; Thos. Ewing, 92; C. R. 
Eastman, 90; Dr. P. J. Eaton, ’83; W. 
L. Franklin, Jr., 06; W. C. Holmes, ’06; 
E. E. Jenkins, ’97; G. C. Kimball, 00; 
Ralph Kelley, 09; H.S. Kaner; T. D. 
McCloskey, ’99; H. F. Miller, 08; Wal- 
ter Mortland; Wm. L. Monroe; D. E. 
Mitchell, 97; Donald Mitchell; H. D. 
Parkin, ’04; C. K. Robinson, ’01; A. P. 
L. Turner, ’05; Sidney J. Watts, ’05; F. 
E. Westlake, ’08; A. W. Tarbell, ’95; C. 
B. Stoner, ’11 (guest). 

The Club held its annual dinner at 
the University Club of Pittsburg on 
May 5. The guests of honor at the din- 
ner were Pres. A. L. Lowell, ’77, who ad- 
dressed the Club on matters of current 
interest at the University, and T. R. 
Paxton, ’74, vice-president of the Central 
Division of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, who spoke concerning the coming 
meeting at St. Louis. * 

The Scholarship Committee of the 
Club reported that for the coming year 
70 members had to date subscribed 
$1500, but the committee did not an- 
nounce how many scholarships would be 
awarded or the amount of the scholar- 
ships. 

The Athletic Committee also reported 
concerning the baseball series to be given 
this season under the auspices of the In- 
terscholastic Athletic League, the prizes 
having been contributed by the Harvard 
Club of Western Pennsylvania, these 
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prizes being a large cup for the winning 
team, silver medals for the men on the 
winning team, and a gold medal for the 
best boy of the winning team. In these 
series all the high schools and secondary 
schools of this locality will be entered 
andthe series will be called the ‘‘ Harvard 
Cup Series.” 

Those present were: W. E. Allen, ’12, 
F. L. Bishop, H. Black, ’87, Templeton 
Briggs, 09, H. F. Baker, ’01, Henry 
Chalfant, ’90, C. E. E. Childers, Edw. 
K. Davis, ’03, Bradley Dewey, ’08, Al- 
len Davis, ’07, O. M. Eakins, ’97, Dr. 
P. J. Eaton, ’83, W. S. Franklin, Jr., 06, 
W. H. R. Hilliard, 84, H. P. Hoffstott, 
709, W. C. Holmes, ’06, S. J. Horvitz, ’08, 
T. C. Jenkins, 94, E. E. Jenkins, ’97, 
G. C. Kimball, ’00, E. B. Lee, ’99, Al- 
bert Lehman, ’01, C. H. Lehman, ’09, 
Lawrence Litchfield, ’86, D. A. ‘Lyon, 
02, D. E. Mitchell, ’97, G. N. Monro, 
Jr., 99, W. L. Monro, A. A. Morris, ’92, 
A. D. Neal, ’08, H. D. Parkin, ’04, 
Geo. Pearson, ’70, H. C. Porter, 03, 
C. P. Robinson, ’85, H. G. Schleiter, 
00, A. M. Scully, ’05, L. F. Snow, ’89, 
R. H. Watson, 00, C. E. Andrews, ’04, 
P. J. Alexander, ’03, Dr. R. E. Bren- 
neman, 99, A. G. Burke, Jr., ’03, 
Thomas Ewing, ’92, Tileston Chick- 
ering, 02, A. F. Clarke, ’07, Walter Car- 
roll, S. K. Fenollosa, ’95, G. E. Marble, 
701, Lyman Mevis, ’95, C. J. Mundo, 


’07, Geo. Nicola, Walter Mortland, Dr. | 


I. J. Phelps, ’98, J. H. Ricketson, Jr., 
97, E. E. Rankin, ’86, C. K. Robinson, 
’01, E. B. Strassburger, ’08, G. Studley, 
Jr., 09, S. T. Stackpole, A. P. L. Turner, 
05, Sidney J. Watts, ’05, J. M. Wilson, 
00. 

President Lowell spent all the day of 
May 5 in Pittsburg, in the morning visit- 
ing various schools of the city and at 
lunch meeting the principals and head- 
masters of these schools. 


H. F. Baker, ’01, Sec. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


The annual meeting of the Club 
was held at the Bellevue-Stratford on 
March 1. 

The following were elected as officers: 
Pres., Owen Wister, ’82; vice-pres., H. L. 
Clark, °87; sec., Spencer Ervin, ’08; 
treas., E. W. Clark, 3d, 07; chorister, 
Morris Earle, ’83; exec. com., W. G. 
Morse, ’99, Charles Platt, 02, V. C. 
Mather, ’03, P. C. Madeira, Jr., ’10. 

To the above members of the execu- 
tive committee are to be added A. H. 
Lea, ’80, and H. G. Brengle, ’87, holding 
over from the previous year. 

The dinner, held the same evening, 
was the largest we have ever had, thanks 
to the efficient efforts of the dinner com- 
mittee of which Richard Haughton, ’00, 
was chairman. There were about 230 
men present. H. L. Clark, ’87, vice- 
president, presided in the absence of 
Hon. Charlemagne Tower, ’72, presi- 
dent, and introduced the speakers, who 
were Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, Gen. Leonard 
Wood, m ’84, G. D. Markham, ’81, 
president of the Harvard Club of St. 
Louis, and Owen Wister, ’82, newly 
elected president of the Harvard Club of 
Philadelphia. The Harvard Glee Club 
was present and helped to make the 
evening enjoyable. 

We had a concert by the Music Clubs 
at Christmas-time, and gave them a 
smoker afterward, at which about 100 
men were present. 

In May there will be a dinner to the 
Harvard University Second Crew after 
the American-Henley Regatta. 

Spencer Ervin, ’08, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

The officers of the Club are: M. W. 
Haskell, 83, pres.; H. H. Sherwood, ’82, 
Ist vice-pres.; Philip Bancroft, ’03, 2d 
vice-pres.; J. S. Severance, ’63, treas.; 
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B. F. Thomas, ’03, sec., 216 Sutter St. 
The membership is 192. 

The first meeting of 1913, held Feb. 3, 
at the University Club, was at a dinner 
in honor of the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion for the selection of a site at the 
Panama Pacific Exposition in 1915. An 
addressof welcome to thecommissioners, 
Col. P. H. Corr, A. H. Sedgwick, and 
G. T. Meade, was made by Hon. Horace 
Davis, 49. Speeches by other members 
of the Harvard Club, the commissioners, 
and officials of the Panama Pacific 
Exposition Co. followed. The Harvard 
Club presented to the Massachusetts 
Commission a request for the reserva- 
tion in the Massachusetts Building at 
the Exposition of sufficient space for the 
establishment of a rest-room and read- 
ing-room for the visiting Harvard men, 
the Harvard Club of San Francisco to 
furnish the rooms and provide necessary 
service. It is expected that this request 
will be granted. 

The second meeting of the year was 
held on March 29, at the University 
Club, and was the occasion of a conven- 
tion of delegates from various Pacific 
Coast Harvard Clubs. The purpose of 
the convention was to effect the forma- 
tion of a Pacific Section of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, seeking recognition by, 
and affiliation with, the main organiza- 
tion of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 
The Clubs of these cities were repre- 
sented by delegates or proxies: Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.;Seattle, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; 
Portland, Ore.; San Francisco, Cal. 

E. H. Wells,’97, General Secretary of 
the Harvard Alumni Association, at- 
tended the conference and contributed 
valuable assistance in planning the 
organization. 

The Harvard Clubs of Hawaii, 
Manila, and Japan were invited to send 
delegates, but were unable to do so on 
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account of the time involved in the 
journey. 

The morning was spent in business 
session, discussion of constitution and 
by-laws, election of officers and appoint- 
ment of committees: the president is Dr. 
T. W. Huntington, Union Square Bld., 
San Francisco; the secretary is Wilbur 
Bassett, Title Insurance Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 

After a luncheon at the University 
Club, the visitors were taken on an 
automobile ride through Golden Gate 
Park and the Exposition Grounds, 
arriving at the Baseball Park in suffi- 
cient time to see the Chicago White Sox 
defeat the “home team” by a score 
of 4-3. 

During the evening a dinner at the 
University Club was thoroughly en- 
joyed, interesting speeches being made 
by several of the visitors. 

B. F. Thomas, ’03, Sec. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

On March 25, the Harvard Club of 
Seattle held its annual dinner and busi- 
ness meeting at the University Club, 
having present 45 enthusiastic members. 
The guest of the evening was E. H. 
Wells, 97, who gave a splendid talk 
showing the intellectual advancement of 
the University in all departments, and 
giving concrete facts in a marvelous 
manner. It was a privilege, indeed, to 
hear Dean Wells and we realize what a 
wonderful service to the University his 
life means. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of Prof. Coolidge’s work in the 
extension of the Library as well as the 
importance of the Library gift which 
Mrs. Widener had given the University. 
He also took up the Freshman Dormi- 
tories, and as a close he roused consider- 
able enthusiasm in his survey of the 
athletic situation at Harvard. Thus his 
talk was a complete review of Harvard’s 
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position, both from the intellectual and 
athletic standpoints. Mr. Wells made a 
very fitting tribute to Harvard, as not 
a rich man’s college, showing the great 
growth in scholarships each year. After 
his talk it was unanimously carried that 
an invitation be extended, through Dean 
Wells, to Pres. Lowell to make Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest a visit. 

Samuel Hill, ’79, spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of Harvard, and said that no part 
of his life had been more valued than his 
term as Overseer at Harvard. 

Daniel Kelleher, ’79, was toastmaster, 
and had a very happy introduction for 
the several speakers. 

Other speeches were made and the 
meeting broke up with the feeling on the 
part of all present that a very happy 
evening had been spent. 

George Gund, ’09, Sec. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

The officers for the year 1912-13 are: 
Pres., C. W. Andrews; first vice-pres., S. 
R. Calthrop; second vice-pres., E. C. 
Morris; sec.-treas., H. A. Eaton; exec. 
com., E. F. Southworth, P. E. Iil- 
man, G. N. Terziev. Special com- 
mittees: Propaganda and Scholarship: 
J. D. Pennock, C. H. King, W. F. 
Hodge, E. F. Southworth; Moral In- 
struction: H. A. Eaton, J. D. Pennock, 
E. C. Morris; Municipal Research: C. J. 
Kullmer; Public Music: J. D. Pennock, 
C. J. Kullmer, H. A. Eaton; Boys’ Club: 
C. H. King, L. Krumbhaar, W. J. Far- 
quhar, C. C. Trump; Boy Scout: C. C. 
Trump, S. R. Calthrop, F. C. Ware. 


Work of the Cluh during the past year. 


1. A scholarship was raised for a 
Freshman at Harvard. It was awarded 
to W. B. Breed. This year there was no 
applicant for it; but an effort is being 
made to establish a permanent scholar- 
ship fund. 
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2. A cup was presented to*be con- 
tended for by the baseball teams of the 
three high schools. The team winning 
the greatest number of games in any 
annual series is to hold it for one year; 
the team holding it for six years (not 
necessarily consecutive), is to hold it 
permanently. Last spring it was won by 
the North High, and it was duly pre- 
sented to the school by Dr. Calthrop in 
the Assembly Hall. 

8. Information about Harvard has 
been, and is being, spread in various 
ways to the boys in our schools. 

4. Through the codperation of the 
School Board, Mr. Milton Fairchild was 
brought to Syracuse for a week, giving 
fifteen lectures in different schools be- 
fore many hundred children. Expenses 
were divided equally between the 
School Board and the Club. It is hoped 
that Mr. Fairchild may be secured again 
next spring. 

5. At the request of the Harvard 
Bureau of Municipal Research, many 
pamphlets and reports bearing upon our 
city government have been sent to 
Cambridge. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to secure and forward others 
from time to time. 

6. The Music Committee was ap- 
pointed to prevent the reported discon- 
tinuance of popular concerts in Lincoln 
Hall on Sunday afternoons during the 
winter. Its help has not been needed up 
to this time; but it looks as if it might be 
needed shortly in keeping the concerts 
going and in improving their quality. 

7. The Boy Scout movement in this 
city has been carefully studied with a 
view to helping the movement. Thus 
far no positive action has been taken. 

8. It is proposed later in the season to 
promote an entertainment — possibly 
a recital by Miss Beatrice Herford — 
for the benefit of the Syracuse Boys’ 
Club. H. A. Eaton, ’93, Sec. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

** It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class; since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

%,.* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1852. 


Dr. D. W. Curever, Acting Sec., 
557 Boylston St., Boston. * 

Addison Brown, for 20 years Judge of 
the U.S. District Court for the Southern 
District of New York State, died on 
April 9 in New York City, after an ill- 
ness of more than a year. During his 
long term on the Federal bench, he es- 
tablished a reputation as a high author- 
ity on admiralty law. His decisions in 
bankruptcy and extradition proceedings, 
also, made precedents, many of which 
are of controlling force in the courts to- 
day. He was an enthusiastic botanist, 
was one of the founders of the New York 
Botanical Garden, and its president dur- 
ing the two past years, and he published 
an important work on the flora of the 
United States and Canada, a revision of 
which he had completed just before his 
death. He was appointed, on June 8, 
1881, to succeed Judge Choate, and re- 
signed, after more than 20 years’ ser- 
vice, on July 8, 1901, because of physical 
disabilities. He was born Feb. 21, 1830, 
in West Newbury, Mass. The son of 
Addison (H.C. 1826) and Catharine 
Babson Griffin Brown, his ancestors on 
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both sides were among the early settlers 
of this State, the Rev. John Rogers, on 
his mother’s side, having been a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College in 1649, and its 
president in 1682. Another ancestor was 
Thomas Dudley, second governor of 
Massachusetts. In 1846 his parents re- 
moved to Bradford, where he was fitted 
for college under Benjamin Greenleaf, 
the mathematician. In his early studies 
he was proficient. In 1848, he entered 
Amherst College, and in 1849 joined the 
Sophomore class at Harvard, where he 
graduated second in rank, in 1852, the 
first being Judge W. G. Choate, his 
predecessor in the District Court, and 
the third being J. H. Choate. At the 
Senior exhibition of that year, while he 
was delivering the closing address on the 
subject of “Unsuccessful Great Men,” 
@ curious coincidence occurred, illustra- 
tive of the theme, in the entrance into 
the hall of the celebrated but unsuccess- 
ful patriot Kossuth, under the resound- 
ing escort of Gov. Boutwell and his 
staff. On graduating he studied law for 
one year in the office of John J. Marsh, 
of Haverhill. During that year he also 
prepared the first general catalogue of 
Bradford Academy, then celebrating its 
semi-centennial anniversary. In 1853, 
he entered the Harvard Law School, 
where he received the degree of LL.B., 
in 1855. Having removed to New York 
City in 1855, he was admitted to prac- 
tice at the New York Bar. After serving 
as law clerk for above a year in the office 
of Brown, Hall & Vanderpoel, he began 
the practice of law on his own account in 
1856; first, in connection with Nelson 
Smith, and afterwards, in 1857, as one 
of the firm of Bogardus & Brown. In 
1864 he entered the firm of Stanley, 
Langdell & Brown, in connection with 
Edwards Pierrepont, afterwards U.S. 
Attorney-General and Minister to 
England, from which firm Langdell re- 
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tired in® 1870 to become professor in 
the Harvard Law School, and after- 
wards its dean. In June, 1881, Brown 


withdrew from an extensive and lucra- 


tive practice, to accept the appoint- 
ment of judge. The duties of this 
position he discharged vith general ac- 
ceptance to the Bar and to the commun- 
ity. His written decisions in upward of 
2000 causes, mostly reported in volumes 
8 to 113 of the “Federal Reporter,” 
while dealing to a considerable extent 
with bankruptcy, customs laws, for- 
feitures, crimes against the United 
States, extradition, removal for trial, 
blockade, and prize, are chiefly occupied 
with cases of shipping and admiralty, 
in which collision, negligence in naviga- 
tion, carriage by water, charter parties, 
bills of lading, marine insurance, sea- 
worthiness, general average, personal 
injuries, demurrage, and maritime and 
statutory liens, are among the most im- 
portant topics. In these difficult and 
complicated branches of the law, Judge 
Brown’s decisions are highly esteemed 
and have received frequent marks of re- 
spect from the U.S. Supreme Court. They 
are characterized, as a whole, by the 
avoidanée of technical points, so far as 
possible, and by the endeavor to grapple 
with the material questions presented, 
and to decide them upon the merits in 
accordance with the historic and logical 
development of the equitable principles 
of the law; often also applying to dis- 
puted questions of navigation in colli- 
sion causes such mathematical tests of 
truth as seemed sufficiently simple and 
comprehensible. A topical index-digest 
of his decisions, prepared by him, is of 
value to the practitioner. Aside from 
his profession, Judge Brown long inter- 
ested himself in astronomy and botany. 
His observations on the corona in the 
solar eclipse of 1878 were published by 
the Smithsonian Institution, as well as 
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his address in 1891 before the New York 
Scientific Alliance on the ‘‘ Need of En- 
dowments for Scientific Research and 
Publication.” A friend of Dr. Asa 
Gray, he had long been a contributor to 
the collections and work of the Botanical 
Department at Harvard, and from 1890 
to 1902 he was president of the Torrey 
Botanical Club of New York. He de- 
vised the charter of “The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden,” of which he was one of 
the principal founders and supporters. 
He was also one of its board of scientific 
directors. In 1902, he received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from Harvard University. 
In 1896-98 he published in conjunction 
with Dr. N. L. Britton, Britton and 
Brown’s “Illustrated Flora of the 
United States and Canada” in three 
volumes, with nearly 4200 cuts, sepa- 
rately illustrating every recognized na- 
tive species from the ferns upward. 
Judge Brown was a member of the New 
York Geographical and Historical So- 
cieties, of the Century and Metropolitan 
Clubs, the Torrey Botanical Club, and 
the Sons of the American Revolution. 
He was a trustee of the Bradford Female 
Seminary. One of Judge Brown’s most 
widely quoted decisions was that ren- 
dered by him in the Dana case in 1895, 
when he held that if it be sought to re- 
move any person accused of a crime 
against the United States to another dis- 
trict, it must first be shown that an of- 
fense against the United States has been 
committed, and the proceedings before 
the Judge or Commissioner must be con- 
ducted according to the usual mode of 
procedure against offenders in the State 
where the accused is found. (The above 
sketch is from New York sources. — 
Ed.) He was twice married: (1) in 1856, 
to Mary C. Bennett, of Bradford; (2) 
in 1893, to Helen C. Gaskin. Four chil- 
dren — Addison, Jr.; Ralph Gascoigne; 
Elinor Marie; Stanley Nash— were 


born of the latter union. By his will he 
left $10,000 to Harvard College. It is 
noteworthy to add, that dying in his 
84th year, he confirmed the impression 
that the studious outlive others. Of the 
Phi Beta Kappa men, 18 in original elec- 
tion, of the Class of 1852, 4 survive, 
while of the whole class of 88, 10 sur- 
vive — one in 4 of Phi Beta Kappa; one 
in 8 of the general class. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Joshua Kendall was born in what was 
then Waltham and has since been set off 
as Waverley, Jan. 4, 1828. His family is 
an old landmark in that region and so is 
the homestead which has sheltered gen- 
erations of them, both before and since 
the Revolution. The Beaver Brook Re- 
servation has now absorbed the stream 
and mill-pond which it looks out upon. 
Kendall’s education began in earnest in 
the Bridgewater Normal School. From 
1845 for some years he was either a pupil 
or a teacher there, and was also the 
teacher of a district school at Medfield 
during the same period. But his special 
preparation for College was acquired at 
Duxbury, under the Rev. James Ritchie 
(H.U. 1885). He taught schools at 
Mendon and at Lincoln during the win- 
ters of his College course. He was a 
Hasty Pudding man and took a part at 
Commencement. Later he adopted 
teaching as a profession, and in this as 
well as in all serious concerns of life he 
held very decided views of his own. His 
first engagement as a_ professional 
teacher was undertaken just after leav- 
ing Cambridge, and was no less flattering 
a position than the head-mastership of 
Stephen M. Weld’s (H.U. 1826) private 
school for boys at Jamaica Plain. After 
a term of four years spent here, he took a 
like position at Meadville, Pa. Then he 
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returned to New England and became 
principal of the State Normal School at 
Bristol, R.I. This was in 1861, but at the 
close of the war, he resigned and estab- 
lished himself at Cambridge in a boys’ 
preparatory school of his own. He had 
married, ten years earlier, a sister of 
Maria Mitchell, the astronomer and 
Vassar professor, and it goes without 
saying that such a woman — she had a 
seat on the Cambridge School Board 
from 1881 to 1894 — was an incalculable 
helpmeet in his professional enterprise. 
His Cambridge school occupied an old 
structure on Appian Way which has 
since made room for a building of Rad- 
cliffe College, but in summer he opened 
a class at Mt. Desert for boys of from 14 
to 18, who were minded to work and 
anxious to fit for Harvard without waste 
of time. His rules were reasonable but 
rigid, and rigidly enforced. His summer 
school provided for natural history, field 
classes, and athletic exercises in the open 
air. There was bathing and boating and 
fishing, but no shooting, smoking, or 
drinking. There was an atmosphere and 
tone about the school which made disci- 
pline unthought of. Mrs. Kendall died 
in 1907, leaving Kendall with one son, — 
William Mitchell Kendall, ’76, — now a 
leading New York architect and mem- 
ber of the firm of McKim, Mead & 
White. Kendall died, after a long debil- 
ity, Feb. 13, 1913. While gladly ac- 
knowledging his great debt to such in- 
structors as Peirce, Gray, Agassiz, Long- 
fellow, and Lowell, he did not hesitate to 
criticize strongly the methods practised 
by other College officers devoted to the 
more mechanical or non-inspirational 
school of teaching. The last Class dinner 
of ’53, at which 8 members were present, 
took place, as usual, at the Union Club, 
Boston, Jan. 11, 1913. Kendall died just 
after that, at the rooms at West Somer- 
ville in which he had been long a helpless 
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prisoner, and was buried from the resi- 
dence of Prof. Charles E. Fay of Tufts 
College. — There are 13 survivors of 
this Class of 90 members, and they range 
from 79 to 84 years of age. 


1855. 
E. H. Assor, See., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

William Hosmer Shailer Ventres died 
of pneumonia, on Oct.7, 1912, at Port- 
land, Me., where he was attending a con- 
vention. He was born at Haddam, Conn., 
Oct. 3, 1832. Graduating at Harvard in 
1855, he entered the Newton Theological 
Institution, and was ordained to the 
Baptist ministry in 1858. He was set- 
tled as pastor in Paris, Me.; Hyde Park, 
Hudson, Canton, Peru, North Berwick, 
Lebanon, and East Corinth, all in 
Maine. He served the church in Corinth 
for 14 years, retiring from the active 
ministry years ago. He continued to 
reside in East Corinth. He was married 
in Brookline, Nov. 23, 1858, to Eliza 
Murdock, and had several children. 
After her death, about 12 years ago, he 
married Mrs. Marietta H. Eldon, of 
Corinth. While he was in College, he 
showed such aptitude for mechanics as 
promised success, had he made mechan- 
ical engineering the business of his life. 
But his serious disposition and strong re- 
ligious sense led him to follow the minis- 
try. He was much beloved in the places 
where he preached; and was another in- 
stance of old-fashioned New England 
life, which was devoted to, and content 
with, inconspicuous service as a Chris- 
tian minister. Many friends gathered at 
his funeral to do honor to one whose 80 
years of service had been spent in what 
he deemed the line of duty. E. H. A. — 
Major H. L. Higginson recently an- 
nounced that he intended to provide for 
the endowment of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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1856. 


Pror. JEREMIAH SmitH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 


Jonas Wyeth Coolidge, a temporary 
member, died at Winchendon, Feb. 28, 
1913. He was the son of Jonas Coolidge, 
and was born in Boston, Aug. 15, 1833. 
He was a member of the Class until the 
middle of the Sophomore year, and is 
understood to have left College on ac- 
count of ill-health. He subsequently en- 
gaged in business pursuits, and was, for 
a time, in the employ of the Mt. Vernon 
National Bank. From 1869 to 1872 he 
was treasurer of the American Tract So- 
ciety. — C. F. Adams has just delivered 
at Oxford University a course of lectures 
on American Diplomacy in the Civil 
War. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
15 State St., Boston. 

Grenville Bacon died in New York 
City on Jan. 13, 1913. He was the son of 
William and Elizabeth (Wyman) Bacon, 
and was born in Roxbury, Oct. 22, 1835. 
He married Sarah Maria Dove, Feb. 22, 
1858, and became the father of the Class 
Baby. After service in the commissary 
dept. of the U.S. Hospital at Point 
Lookout, Md., and as paymaster in the 
Navy, he was salesman in several dry- 
goods houses in Boston; he engaged in 
the drug business. His wife died in 1909. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wuirs, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
Henshaw Bates Walley died in New- 
ton Centre, Jan. 31, 1913. He was born 
in Roxbury, Sept. 14, 1838, the son of 
Samuel Hurd (H.C. 1826) and Mehita- 
bel Sumner (Bates) Walley. He was fit- 
ted for College at the Roxbury Latin 
School and at the Northampton Colle- 
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giate Institute. He left College at the 
end of the Junior year, but received his 
degree in 1866. After leaving College he 
made a voyage to China, and on his re- 
turn became engaged in banking busi- 
ness. He enlisted in the Ist Corps Ca- 
dets May 26, 1862, and in the following 
November was commissioned Major and 
Add. Paymaster, U.S.A., and served 
with the Army of the Cumberland until 
June 11, 1864, when he resigned from 
disability contracted in the service. He 
again engaged in banking business in 
Boston, but was obliged to give it up 
and to travel for his health. In 1872 he 
wrote to the class secretary, “my occu- 
pation the past three years has been a 
constant struggle to overcome disease”’; 
and, in spite of later attempts at business, 
these words may be considered to char- 
acterize most of his life after he left the 
army. He was a member of the Union 
Club of Boston, and was also at one time 
a member of the St. Botolph Club. He 
was unmarried. Two brothers and two 
sisters survive him. — Strong Vincent, 
who commanded a brigade at Gettys- 
burg, and died from wounds received 
there, is highly praised for his conduct 
in the battle in “‘ Fighting around Little 
Round Top,” recently published. The 
author was attached to Vincent’s staff. 
— Prof. J. C. Gray, who resigned his law 
professorship last April, has received a 
silver bowl from the second and the third 
class law students. 


1861. 
Dr. J. E. Wricat, Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Dr. George Herman Powers died in 
Detroit, Mich., of heart disease, May 4, 
1913. Protracted illness had compelled 
him to relinquish his practice in San 
Francisco; and he had only recently 
come East to make a home with his 
daughter. He was born in Boston, June 
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18, 1840; and was fitted for College in 
the public schools of Chelsea. After 
graduation he studied medicine in the 
Harvard Medical School, and served as 
assistant surgeon in the 60th Massachu- 
setts Regiment. Being mustered out 
with his regiment, Nov. 30, 1864, he re- 
entered the Medical School, and received 
his M.D. in July, 1865. He soon went to 
San Francisco, and began practice as an 
oculist and aurist, meeting with marked 
success. In 1886 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology and otology in 
the medical department of the Univer- 
sity of California. He became visiting 
oculist to St. Luke’s Hospital, St. 
Mary’s Hospital, and to the City and 
County Hospital; and was a member of 
the consulting staffs of the Children’s 
Hospital, and the School for Nurses. His 
office was wrecked at the time of the 
earthquake, but his house was not de- 
stroyed. From his boyhood he was in- 
tensely fond of music. He had a good 
tenor voice, and his ability as organist 
and choir director was attested by his 
long engagements in prominent churches 
in Boston and in San Francisco. This 
ability served him well in his social, re- 
ligious, and philanthropic relations, and 
added greatly to the enjoyment of his 
family and friends. The serious and the 
genial elements were most happily 
blended in his character. He married 
Cornelia J. Chapman, of New Haven, 
Conn., in Sacramento, July 30, 1872, 
who, with four of their five children, sur- 
vives him, and will make her home with 
her daughter, Mrs. Edward R. Chapman, 
at 139 Gladstone Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 
James Leonard Perry, son of William 
Frederic and Emeline Blunt (Davis) 
Perry, was born in Mansfield, Feb. 4, 
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1842. He died at Plainfield, N.J., Feb. 
2, 1913. He fitted for College at Phillips 
Andover Academy. He taught school in 
Mansfield for two winters after leaving 
College, and was principal of Bristol 
Academy at Taunton for 18 months after 
that. He then studied in the Lawrence 
Scientific School at Cambridge for two 
years and a half; was graduated S.B. 
there in February, 1868. He then went 
as employee on the Burlington & Mis- 
souri River R.R. in Iowa and Nebraska, 
till January, 1870. In March, 1870, he 
went to New York and studied medi- 
cine; was graduated at the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College in February, 
1872. He began practice in New York, 
retaining position as clinical assistant to 
Prof. Austin Flint until 1877, and as in- 
terne and house surgeon in the New York 
State Women’s Hospital until 1879. He 
devoted himself to private practice in 
New York City with much success for 
some 20 years, when he went to live on a 
place he had acquired in Plainfield, N. J. 
There he remained, very much secluded, 
for the rest of his life. He married, Nov. 
10, 1891, Adrienne Marie Duysters, of 
New York City, who died March 28, 
1893. His son, James Agassiz Perry, 
born Nov. 16, 1892, survives him. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec., 
293 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Benson Beriah Banker was born in 
E. Chazy, Clinton Co., N.Y., March 
19, 1843. When he was ten years old his 
father moved to Roxbury (now a part of 
Boston) and he was prepared for College 
at the Roxbury Latin School. He was 
strong and athletic and took much in- 
terest in outdoor sports, being the first 
base in Harvard’s first College Nine. 
After graduation he was in business in 
Chicago, in Toledo, O., and in New 
York City, and later at La Colle in the 
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Province of Quebec, where he married, 
in 1873, Alice A. Van Vliet, daughter of 
Trevor Van Vliet. Later he taught 
school. At the time of his death he was 
keeping the books of a classmate and 
looking after his financial interests. He 
died Feb. 28, 1913, leaving five children 
and three grandchildren. — George 
Adams Kettell was born in Charlestown 
(now apart of Boston), May 10,.1846, the 
son of George Adams and Catherine 
(Willard) Kettell, and was prepared for 
College in the Charlestown public 
schools. After graduation he studied en- 
gineering at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology. He became auditor and 
paymaster of the Old Colony R.R., and 
later was for several years treasurer of 
the Northern (N.H.) R.R. and of the 
Concord and Claremont R.R. The last 
years of his life he lived in Brookline and 
was engaged in the management of 
trusts and of real estate. He died in 
Brookline, Feb. 12, 1913. He was never 
married. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Dr. Francis Parker Kinnicutt, born in 
Worcester, July 13, 1846, died very sud- 
denly of apoplexy, in New York City, 
May 2, 1913, just after reading a paper 
on ‘‘Oval Sepsis” at the home of Dr. 
Gorham Bacon, 47 W. 54th St., where a 
meeting of the Practitioners’ Society, of 
which he was the dean, was in session. 
He was the son of Francis Harrison and 
Elizabeth Waldo (Parker) Kinnicutt. 
His father’s family in this country goes 
directly back to Roger Kinnicutt, who 
came over about the year 1635. His 
mother’s family on her father’s side in 
this country goes directly back to Capt. 
James Parker, who also came over about 
1635, and was one of the original pro- 
prietors of what was then called Groton 
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Plantation, having received the land by 
a commission from King James I, after- 
wards confirmed anew by King Charles 
I, through the Governor and Company 
of Massachusetts Bay. His grandmoth- 
er on his mother’s side was a Lincoln, 
his great-grandmother was a Waldo, 
and his great-great-grandmother a 
Salisbury. The Lincolns took a promi- 
nent part in the Revolutionary War on 
the American side, one of them being 
Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, who was Secre- 
tary of War 1781-84, and suppressed 
Shay’s Rebellion in 1787, marching from 
Roxbury in the depth of winter, for 
Worcester and Springfield, in command 
of 4400 men. His great-grandfather, 
Levi Lincoln, was Attorney-General of 
the United States, 1801-05, and acting 
Governor of Mass., 1808-09. At Har- 
vard, Kinnicutt was a member of the In- 
stitute of 1770; of the Hasty Pudding 
Club, and its treasurer; of the D. K. E. 
Society; of the Alpha Delta Phi Society; 
and was one of the Class Supper Com- 
mittee for the Sophomore supper. His 
rank for the Senior year was 25, with 80 
per cent. He roomed with Bullock, of 
Worcester, throughout the course, in 
Hollis 17 and 32, Stoughton 6, and 
Holworthy 8. Immediately after gradu- 
ation he began the study of medicine at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York City, where he received the 
degree of M.D. in 1871, and afterwards 
served as House Physician in the Belle- 
vue Hospital. During the years 1872- 
73, he was in Europe devoting the greater 
portion of his time to study in Vienna, 
Heidelberg, and London. Thereafter he 
practised his profession in New York 
City, and was associated with many 
professional societies and other associa- 
tions. Among these were: physician to 
the out-door department of the Bellevue 
Hospital; clinical assistant in the depart- 
ment of diseases of the nervous system, 
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College of Physicians and Surgeons; 
physician to the out-patient depart- 
ment, New York Hospital; attending 
physician to St. Luke’s Hospital; trus- 
tee of, and physician to, the New York 
Cancer Hospital; physician to the 
Presbyterian Hospital; consulting physi- 
cian to the Babies’ Hospital; professor 
of clinical medicine in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Medical De- 
partment of Columbia University; 
trustee of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons; president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, 1890, 1891, 1892; consulting 
physician to the Hospital for the Rup- 
tured and Crippled; consulting physi- 
cian to the Minturn Hospital for Con- 
tagious Diseases; trustee of the Brearly 
School; consulting physician to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, to the Woman’s Hospi- 
tal; to the Morristown Memorial Hospi- 
tal, New Jersey, to the Vassar Brothers’ 
Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; member 
of the advisory board of Commissioners 
of Health of New York City; member of 
the advisory board of the Port Officer of 
the State of New York; member of the 
medical advisory board of Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor; member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Cancer Hospital; member 
of the American Medical Association; 
member of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, also of various State and lo- 
cal medical societies; president of the 
Association of American Physicians, 
1906-07, of which he was an original 
member; member of the board of 
trustees of the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York; member of the American 
Museum of Natural History; member of 
the American Neurological Association, 
of the New York Laryngological Society, 
of the New York Society of Neurology 
and Electrology, of the New York Jour- 
nal and Library Association, and of the 
alumni council of Columbia University. 
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His clubs were: The Century, Harvard, 
University, and City, all of New York; 
the Whippany River, New Jersey; and 
the Lenox, Mass. He made yearly con- 
tributions to various medical periodicals. 
He edited the Reports of the American 
Neurological Association for 1875. He 
was the author of “The Therapeutics of 
the Internal Secretions,” a paper pre- 
pared for the meeting of the Associa- 
tions of American Physicians and Sur- 
geons, held in Washington, May, 1897; 
of ‘‘The Diseases of the Thyroid Gland,” 
in “‘ American System of Practical Medi- 
cine”; in 1905, joint editor, with Dr. 
Nathaniel B. Potter, of “Sahli’s Diagnos- 
tic Methods.” His travels were to Great 
Britain and the European Continent, a 
portion of each summer. He received an 
A.M., in 1872. He married, in New York, 
Nov. 19, 1874, Elenora Kissel, daughter 
of Gustav Hermann Kissel and Charlotte 
Stimson, of New York City. Mrs. Kinni- 
cutt died Oct. 26, 1910. His children 
are: Francis Harrison Kinnicutt, born 
Nov. 13, 1875, (Harv., A.B., 1897; 
LL.B., 1900); and Gustav H. Kissel 
Kinnicutt, born Jan. 23, 1877 (Harv., 
1898). His son, G. H. Kissel Kinnicutt, 
married in New York, April 18, 1907, 
May Appleton Tuckerman, daughter 
of Bayard and Annie (Cotton Smith) 
Tuckerman. In a class the most re- 
markable for longevity of any yet re- 
ported at Harvard, Dr. Kinnicutt was 
the first to die of the original members of 
a Club Table of 12 formed in their 
Freshman year 48 years ago. The fu- 
neral services were held May 5, at St. 
George’s Church, Stuyvesant Square, 
New York City. 


1869. 
T. P. Brat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 
Three members of the Class have died 
recently: William Foster Apthorp, Jo- 
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seph Lyman Silsbee, and Charles Stan- 
ley Lester. — W. F. Apthorp died at 
La Tour de Peilz, Switzerland, Feb. 19, 
1913. He was born in Boston, Oct. 24, 
1848, the son of Robert E. (LL.B. ’43) 
and Eliza H. (Hunt) Apthorp. After 
graduating from Harvard he adopted 
music as his profession, studying under 
J. K. Paine and B. J. Lang. Taught in 
National College of Music, New Eng- 
land Conservatory, and College of Mu- 
sic, Boston University. Musical critic 
for the Atlantic Monthly, 1872-76; Bos- 
ton Traveller, 1878-80; Boston Sunday 
Courier, 1876-78; and from 1881 to 1906, 
of the Boston Transcript. Was critical 
editor of Scribner’s ‘Cyclopedia of Mu- 
sic and Musicians.”’ His books are: 
“Hector Berlioz”; “Musicians and 
Music-Lovers”; “Jacques Damour and 
Other Stories,” translated from Zola; 
“By the Way”’; “The Opera, Past and 
Present.”” He married Aug. 17, 1876, 
Octavie L. Iasigi; their son (Algernon I.) 
was born in 1891. A few years ago 
Apthorp settled in Switzerland, and for 
some time before his death he was 
threatened with blindness. — J. L. Sils- 
bee died at Chicago, Jan. 31, 1913; he 
was born at Salem, Nov. 25, 1848. — 
Rev. C. L. Lester died suddenly at sea 
on March 19, while returning from a 
trip to the Canal Zone. He was born in 
New London, Conn., May 28, 1846. 
Left College before graduation. B.D. at 
Episcopal Theolog. School, Cambridge, 
1872; rector of St. Paul’s Church, Chi- 
cago, 1877-80; of St. Paul’s, Milwaukee, 
1880-1901. Has resided in Washington, 
D.C., since 1902. In 1870 married Eliza 
C. Lawrence. In 1911 he published 
“The Historic Jesus,” a work which 
caused his deposition by the Bishop of 
Milwaukee. —H. M. Howe is an hon- 
orary member of the Cleveland Institu- 
tion of Engineers and of the Russian 
Metallurgical Society. 
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1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Sec., 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

Thomas Brattle Gannett died sud- 
denly in Cambridge on Dec. 9, 1912. He 
was born in Roxbury, July 29, 1849, the 
son of William Whiteworth and Char- 
lotte (Sanger) Gannett. Fitted for Col- 
lege at Cambridge Latin School. Left 
College at end of Junior year; received 
A.B. in 1897. Since 1871 was in the 
sugar refining business. Married Dec. 
18, 1873, Edith F. Bates, by whom he 
had four children: T. B., Jr., ’97; Edith; 
Charlotte F.; and Robert T., who is in 
the Class of 1915. 


1872. 
A. L. Lrncoty, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

March 26, L. C. Ledyard resigned as a 
director of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford R.R.; he is said to be gradu- 
ally retiring from a number of his large 
business activities. He is one of the ex- 
ecutors and trustees under the will of the 
late J. P. Morgan. — Robert Farris 
Fisk, son of Robert Farris and Narcissa 
(Perry) Fisk, died in New York City, 
April 10, 1918. He was with the Class 
during Freshman year and soon after 
leaving College went to Denver, Col., 
where for several years he was a partner 
in the firm of Haywood and Fisk, whole- 
sale produce commission merchants. 
When Leadville was discovered he be- 
came interested in mining there and 
later at Breckinridge, Col. About 1880, 
he returned East and was connected 
with the Aspinwall Land Co. and later 
with the Westminster Land Trust and 
Winthrop Land Trust. For the past few 
years he has given his time to the man- 
agement of the Main Street Trust of 
Cambridge, of which he was the active 
trustee. He was never married. His 
brother, A. L. Fisk, (m’89), survives him. 
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1874. 
C. S. PenHALLow, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Richard Minot Allen, born in Bangor, 

Me., March 20, 1853; died in Cambridge, 

‘eb. 23, 1913. His parents were Joseph 
Henry Allen, 1820-98 (H.C. 1840), and 
Anna Minot (Weld) Allen, 1820-1907. 
Allen was in business in Boston 3 years 
after graduation. Went West in 1877. 
Most of the time since he was engaged 
in raising cattle in Nebraska and Wyom- 
ing. He gave up this business about 7 or 
8 years ago and since then has been in 
Mexico. 

1875. 
Hon. W. A. Resp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

T. F. Taylor has gone abroad for an 
indefinite period; his address will be care 
of W. H. Bedford, 18 Garden St., Mont- 
clair, N.J. 

1876. 
E. H. Harpina, Sec., 
131 State St., Boston. 

Edward Stetson died Feb. 17, 1913. 
He was born at Bangor, Me., June 22, 
1854, the son of George and Adelitie 
(Hamlin) Stetson. He prepared for 
College at Phillips Exeter Academy. He 
was a member of the Institute, D.K.E., 
and Hasty Pudding Club. The first 
year after graduation he studied law in 
Bangor, and the next at the Harvard 
Law School; he was admitted to the Bar 
in 1878. Two years afterwards, he en- 
tered the shipbuilding and wholesale ice 
business; later, the banking business. 
He was actively interested in the Bangor 
and Aroostook R.R. Co. from its organi- 
zation in 1891, and was the treasurer and 
a director. In June, 1891, he was elected 
president of the Ist Nat. Bank of 
Bangor. On April 17, 1879, he was mar- 
ried to Edith Holland Lobdell. A son, 
Clarence Cutting Stetson, graduated in 
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1907. — John Flack’ Winslow died 
April 4, 1918. He was born at Cincin- 
nati, O., May 24, 1855, the son of Au- 
gustus Sydenham and Susan Louise 
(Jackson) Winslow. He prepared for 
College at the classical school of Eugene 
F. Bliss, in Cincinnati, and at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. He studied law at the 
Harvard Law School and at the Law 
School of Cincinnati College, and was 
admitted to the Cincinnati Bar in May, 
1878, and afterwards practised there. 
He was at the head of the Legal Aid So- 
ciety of Cincinnati, and a director of the 
Spring Grove Cemetery Association; also 
an officer of the Mercantile Library and 
of the Civil Service Reform Association. 
He was married on June 2, 1892, to 
Judith White Stevenson. A son, John 
White Stevenson, was born April 3, 
1893, and is now at the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyrer, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

The midwinter Class dinner was held 
at Parker’s on March 8. The Secretary 
presided, and 28 men, — including Pres. 
Lowell, — were present. Speeches were 
made by him, Judge Harris and others. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Lafayette Gilbert Blair died Dec. 7, 
1912. He was born at Cumberland, 
Md., May 8, 1849. He studied law at 
Boston University, also in the office of 
Hale & Walcott, was admitted to the 
Bar in 1881, and practised law in Boston 
until his death. He was married June 
30, 1887, to Emma Augusta Coon, who 
survives with two sons. He was a 
prominent Free Mason. — Dr. Henry 
Goodwin Mackaye died Feb. 2, 1913, at 
Newport, R.I. He was born in New York 
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City, March 15, 1856. He graduated 
from the Medical School in 1883. The 
next year he was house physician of the 
Worcester City Hospital, and the follow- 
ing year (1885) he went to Newport and 
engaged in the general practice of medi- 
cine, which he continued until he died. 
He was State Examiner of Medicine for 
Newport County from 1889 to 1895, 
city physician of Newport in 1892, and a 
member of the medical staff of the New- 
port Hospital from 1893 until his death. 
He was president of the Medico-Legal 
Society in 1893 and 1894. In January, 
1887, he married Ellen G. Bailey of Mid- 
dletown, who survives him with three 
daughters. — Ernest Jackson died in 
Boston, Feb. 27, 1913. He was born 
there Oct. 18, 1857. He devoted his life 
to teaching, being connected with dif- 
ferent private schools in Boston and its 
vicinity, and also doing much work as a 
private tutor. He was greatly interested 
in archeological research and made a 
large collection of interesting articles in 
that connection. In 1895 he was chosen 
secretary of the Boston Society of the 
Archeological Institute of America. 
He was unmarried. — Dr. Julian Au- 
gustus Mead died March 30, 1913, at 
his home in Watertown. He was born 
at West Acton, April 15, 1856, and pre- 


pared for College at Phillips Exeter Acad-, 


emy. On leaving College, he entered the 
Harvard Medical School, receiving his 
degree in 1881. He then pursued his 
medical studies in Vienna, Leipsic, and 
Paris. Returning to this country he be- 
gan to practise his profession, settling in 
Watertown. He was chairman of the 
School Board for several years, a trustee 
of the public library, surgeon of the First 
Regiment, M.V.M., a member of the 
State Board of Health for many years, 
and at one time medical examiner for 
Middlesex County. He was a member 
of numerous medical societies, and also 


was president of the Watertown Savings 
Bank. In 1889, he married Mary Dear- 
born Emerson, who survives him. — 
Chas. Moore is chairman of the District 
City Plan and Improvement Commission 
in charge of the preparation of a plan 
of Detroit. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hats, Sec., 
5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

Albert Simon Brandeis died at his 
home in Louisville, Ky., of heart failure, 
March 4. He was born at Louisville, 
Aug. 10, 1858, the son of Samuel and 
Caroline (Wehle) Brandeis. He pre- 
pared for College at the Louisville High 
School, and was admitted in July, 1875. 
For two years after graduation he 
taught in the Louisville Male High 
School. He then studied law for two 
years, first at the Law School of the 
University of Louisville and then at the 
Columbia Law School, graduating from 
Columbia in 1883. From that time he 
practised law in Louisville. At the time 
of his death he had been for several 
years general solicitor for the Louisville 
& Nashville R.R. Co., and was known as 
one of the ablest lawyers of the Ken- 
tucky Bar. Public-spirited in a high de- 
gree, he worked untiringly in forwarding 
various reforms. He framed the present 
school law affecting the City of Louis- 
ville, the present Child Labor law in 
force throughout the State of Kentucky, 
the law under which the Juvenile Court 
in Louisville exists, and the present 
State Forestry law. He was from its be- 
ginning an ardent supporter of the Civil 
Service Reform movement, and his in- 
terest in all educational matters was also 
keen. He was married at Louisville, 
March 6, 1900, to Amy Thomas, daugh- 
ter of George James and Asenath Din- 
widdie (McIntyre) Thomas. She died 
Jan. 12, 1901. — Holworthy 18 will be 
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open as usual on Commencement Day 
for the use of the Class. The annual 
Class dinner will be held Wednesday 
evening, June 18, at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston. — P. T. Barlow has de- 
posited in the College Library a valuable 
collection of manuscripts, the bulk of the 
private papers of Joel Barlow. — S. Hill 
is president of the American Good 
Roads Association. — G. S. Motley is a 
director of the Lowell Harvard Club. — 
Addresses: C. S. Crosman, 21 Herbert 
St., Lynn; W. F. Towne, 607 Central 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal.; W. G. Twom- 
bley, 57 Avenue Montaigne, Paris, 
France; D. Urquhart, University Club, 
New York City. 


1880. 
Joun Woops‘ry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Eighth Report of the Class has 
just been sent out to members, covering 
the period from June, 1905, to June, 
1912. The Secretary would be glad to 
receive notice of any errors found 
therein. — The usual room, 8 Hollis, 
has been secured for the Class lunch on 
Commencement Day. — Dr. C. C. Fos- 
ter has retired from the position of 
Surgeon-General of Massachusetts, after 
a long and valuable military service. — 
J. D. Fessenden has changed his address 
to 42 Broadway, New York City. — The 
Secretary, after six months’ absence, 
spent mostly in Rome, returned to his 
duties on May 1.— Prof. A. B. Hart 
has gone to Europe; he will deliver the 
Commencement address at the College 
for Girls in Constantinople, of which in- 
stitution he is a trustee.— Robert Rob- 
erts Bishop, Jr., died at Detroit, Mich., 
on May 5, 1913.— Rev. A. W. H. Eaton 
has lately been elected at Ottawa a fellow 
of the Royal Society of Canada, in recog- 
nition of services for Canada, especially 
in historical research and publication. 
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1881. 
Rev. J. W. Suter, Sec., 
8 Arlington St., Boston. 

The Class will have the usual informal 
subscription dinner the night before 
Commencement Day, the dinner this 
year to be at the Union Club. — Hol- 
worthy 21 will be the Class Room, Com- 
mencement Day, the meeting of the 
Class to be at 12 o’clock. — George Allen 
Staples, who died suddenly in Dubuque, 
Ia., April 2, was born in that city Feb. 
4, 1859, his parents being Dr. George 
McClellan Staples and Allbie C. (Phil- 
lips) Staples. He was prepared for Col- 
lege at the schools of his native city. 
After taking his A.B. degree at Harvard, 
Staples studied at Northwestern, where 
he received his M.D. in 1884, and then at 
Columbia, where he took his degree in 
1885. Later he went to Berlin, Vienna, 
and Paris for further study. He settled 
finally in Dubuque, where he was asso- 
ciated with his father, for many years the 
leading doctor of the city, and an army 
surgeon. Staples had a very large prac- 
tice, and was a lecturer at the medical 
schools of Chicago. He had made a 
special study of children’s diseases. He 
married three times: (1) Hattie J. Cronk- 
hite, at Chicago in 1885, died in 1893; 
(2) Grace R. Kingman, at Chicago in 
1894, died in 1895; and (3) Blanche 
Hancock at Dubuque in 1900. He had 
six children. — Rev. F. T. Knight has 
resigned his position as pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Harwich, and ac- 
cepted a call to Durham, N.H.— Curtis 
Guild, Ambassador to Russia, is coming 
home on leave of absence. — J. H. Stur- 
gis is treasurer of the Mass. Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


1882. 


H. W. Cunninouam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 


A. P. Averill, after serving for 12 
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years as supt. of schools for the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard, has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position for the district 
that includes the towns of Winchester, 
Swanzey, Dublin, and Hinsdale, N.H. — 
Dr. M. A. Crockett has sold his farm at 
Bedford City, Va., and, after spending 
the winter at Pinehurst, N.C., is about 
to take up his permanent residence near 
Boston. — J. H. Storer’s son Robert, of 
the Class of 1914, has been chosen cap- 
tain of the University Football team. — 
C. H. Stevens has removed to Philadel- 
phia, to become agent for the New Eng- 
land Cotton Yarn Co. — Owen Wister 
has been elected president of the Phila- 
delphia Harvard Club. — J. J. Dooling, 
who is in the civil service of the U.S. 
Government, is reported to be stationed 
at the Immigration Service Office at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y.— The Gordon 
Wendell Fund of $2500, in memory of 
our late classmate, has been given by 
Prof. Barrett Wendell,’77, a brother,and 
Miss Frances Gordon Wendell, the 
daughter of Gordon Wendell. The in- 
come of the fund is to be used for schol- 
arships. — James Jay Greenough died 
at his home in Cambridge on April 25, 
after a serious illness of several months. 
The son of the late Prof. James B. 
Greenough, ’56, of Harvard, he was 
born at Marshall, Mich., Sept. 18, 1861, 
and fitted for College at Adams Acad- 
emy, Quincy. After graduation he 
taught for a few years at Media, Pa., 
and at the Hopkinson School in Boston, 
when he became associated with George 
W. C. Noble, ’58, in the management of 
his school in Boston, which became the 
Noble & Greenough School, and has for 
years stood among the leading prepara- 
tory schools for boys. He married in 
1887 Katharine Nash Noble, who, with 
one daughter and two sons, survives 
him. He was a warden of Christ 
Church, Cambridge, and deeply inter- 
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ested in the work of the Episcopal 
Church. A man of lovable character, he 
was a distinct addition to several social 
clubs of which he was a member. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicxozs, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The program, as at present planned, 
for our 30th anniversary, is as follows: 
Tuesday, June 17, Class Day. In the 
afternoon the Class will join in the pro- 
cession from the Yard to the Stadium. 
Wednesday, June 18. The Class will 
spend the day at the Essex Country 
Club, Manchester. In the afternoon 
Mrs. Russell S. Codman will receive the 
wives of members at her house in Man- 
chester. In the evening the Class dinner 
will be held at the Hotel Vendome. 
Thursday, June 19. There will be the 
usual Class reunion and lunch at 
Stoughton 11. Further details will be 
announced later. — Alfred Tonks died 
of pneumonia at Eagle, Alaska, on Dec. 
23, 1911. The son of Alfred and Eliza- 
beth Ann (Dunn) Tonks, he was born at 
Boston, Dec. 24, 1858, prepared for Col- 
lege at the Boston Latin School, and en- 
tered Harvard in June, 1879. He was 
celebrated in our time as the only stu- 
dent to take a course in Chinese, and re- 
ceived Honorable Mention in that study 
at graduation. After leaving Harvard 
he taught school at Saybrook, Conn., 
and later was for a time employed in 
charge of the specimens at the Agassiz 
Museum in Cambridge. He then went 
West and resumed his teaching, first as 
instructor in a military school in Mis- 
souri, and finally establishing himself at 
San Mateo, Calif., in 1897, where he 
remained eight years. In 1905 he joined 
the North Alaskan Expedition, and was 
engaged in prospecting in that territory 
at the time of his death. — Luther At- 
wood was elected, April 19, president of 
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the Mass. Society of Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. — Prof. J. R. Brackett 
has written for an April number of the 
Survey, an appreciative little sketch of 
the work of Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, in 
the field of Social Ethics. — Hon. C. S. 
Hamlin was appointed in March, by 
Gov. Foss, one of the three Commis- 
sioners of the Metropolitan Water and 
Sewerage Board. — G. H. Nichols has 
changed his residence address to 114 
Crescent Ave., Buffalo, N.Y.— E. P. 
Warren has presented to the Walker Art 
Gallery of Bowdoin College a large and 
valuable collection of Classical relics, 
consisting of Greek vases, marbles, 
bronzes, and terra cottas. There are 
three marble busts, two of them Greek, 
of the fourth century B.c., the third Ro- 
man, of the first century a.p. There is 
also a marble torso of a faun, of the same 
type as the famous example by Praxi- 
teles in Rome. A handsome series of 
Greek vases, a few small bronzes, and 
several pieces of terra-cotta work are in- 
cluded in the gift. — The Rev. W. H. 
Williams has left his work at Nice, and 
has established himself at Austin, Tex. 
— C. E. L. Wingate has resigned his po- 
sition as general manager and chief of 
staff on the Boston Journal, and has en- 
tered the service of the Boston Post. His 
departure from the Journal brings to 
a close a connection of more than 30 
years, for even while an undergraduate 
at Cambridge he was the Harvard cor- 
respondent of that paper. Beginning as 
a reporter, he became in 1886 its drama- 
tic and musical editor; in 1892 its man- 
aging editor; and in 1899 its general 
manager and treasurer; Wingate’s son, 
Dana J. P. Wingate, is a member of the 
Class of 1913, and is the captain of the 
University Baseball Nine. — J. H. B. 
Easton has established himself at West 
Palm Beach, Fla., where he has em- 
barked in the business of citrus-growing. 
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1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Thirty-three members of the Class 
met at dinner at the Harvard Club in 
New York on March 14. Gordon Ab- 
bott, chairman of the Class Committee, 
presided and acted as toastmaster. Re- 
sponding to his call, the following men 
spoke during the evening: Baylies, 
Chapman, Clarke, Cobb, Drown, Froth- 
ingham, Frank Hamlin, Hardwick, Hib- 
bard, Minturn, Mullen, Osborne, Sex- 
ton, and Walker. Osborne gave much 
pleasure by rendering the favorite songs 
and choruses of the Class on the piano, 
and the entertainment was concluded 
by the reading by Chapman of a poem, 
in his customary happy vein, which 
rounded out the enjoyment of the occa- 
sion very completely. — Rome G Brown 
has a leading article entitled “Who 
Owns the Water Powers?” in the March 
number of Case and Comment, a promi- 
nent lawyers’ magazine, which is com- 
mented on editorially in the same num- 
ber. In the May number of the Harvard 
Law Review, Brown has a somewhat ex- 
tended discussion on “Conservation of 
Water Powers.”’ He is still conducting 
a campaign for the American Bar Asso- 
ciation against judicial recall, being 
chairman of the committee of that as- 
sociation formed to oppose judicial re- 
call. He has been discussing the topic in 
public and recently debated the ques- 
tion at a dinner of the Minneapolis Of- 
fice Men’s Association with James H. 
Manahan, a representative in Congress 
from that district. — Dr. W. S. Bryant 
has removed his offices to 19 W. 54th 
St., New York City. — The Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind, of which E. E. 
Allen is superintendent, having moved 
to its new location in Watertown, his ad- 
dress is care of the institution in that 
town. — Changes of address: O. F. Hib- 
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bard, 74 Broadway, New York, N.Y.; 
R. P. Perkins, 25 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y.; F. J. Riley, 214 North 
Main St., Springfield. — The Class will 
meet on Commencement Day as usual 
in Room 22, Holworthy Hall. 





1885. 
H. M. Wiuuiams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

Clarence Walter Ayer, librarian of the 
Cambridge Public Library since 1904, 
died suddenly of angina pectoris at his 
home in Cambridge on April 12, 1913. 
He was the son of Walter and Abbie 
West (Stevens) Ayer, and was born at 
Haverhill, May 29, 1862. He prepared 
for College at the Haverhill High School, 
and pursued the full four-year course. 
He was fond of music, and in College 
was a member of the Pierian Sodality, 
the College Choir and the Brass Band. 
He was Chorister on Class Day, wrote 
the music for the Class Song, and was a 
member of the Pi Eta Society. Later he 
was a member of the Harvard Musical 
and Graduate Clubs, and of the Alumni 
Chorus. He spent 11 years in teaching 
and tutoring at Ashland, at Dummer 
Academy, and at Cambridge, and as an 
assistant in the English Department. He 
combined with this graduate studies in 
English and related languages. His final 
years of teaching were from 1892 to 
1895, one year as acting professor of 
English at Wittenberg College, Ohio, 
then at the College for Women of West- 
ern Reserve University, and at the Volk- 
mann School, Boston. In 1896 he began 
his life career as a librarian, first as an 
assistant in the Harvard College Li- 
brary, then for six years at the head of 
the Brockton Public Library, and finally 
for nine years at the head of the Cam- 
bridge Public Library, succeeding W. L. 
R. Gifford, ’84. He had read many pa- 
pers on library subjects, and collabor- 
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ated with W. J. Rolfe in the “History of 
the Cambridge Public Library,” 1908. 
His paper on the “Shelf Classification 
of Music” was authoritative on that 
subject. He was vice-president and 
president of the Mass. Library Club, 
curator of the Cambridge Historical So- 
ciety, a director of the Cambridge Social 
Union, and a member of the Harvard 
Musical Association, and of the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
In Oct., 1902, he married Grace Stan- 
wood Blackwell, of Brockton, who, with 
two small sons, survives. The funeral at 
Christ Church, Cambridge, was at- 
tended by librarians, city officials, li- 
brary workers, members of the Class, 
neighbors, and others. Burial was at 
Sagamore. — The schooner Kittewake, of 
the Arctic Ornithological Expedition, fit- 
ted out in 1911 by John E. Thayer, has 
been wrecked on the Siberian coast, but 
the specimens are supposed to be safe, 
cached on the shore. — Rev. W. F. 
Greenman was chairman of the local 
Milwaukee committee codperating with 
the University Extension Division of 
the University of Wisconsin for the So- 
cial Service Institute held in Milwaukee 
in March, and presided over the meet- 
ings of the first week of the institute. — 
Dr. Malcolm Storer has been appointed 
curator of coins and medals of the Mass. 
Historical Society. He is to specialize in 
Massachusetts pieces. — G. E. Foss was 
given a complimentary banquet, because 
of his services as Congressman for 18 
years, by friends, political constituents, 
and business men of Chicago, upon his 
return from Washington in March. — 
R. W. Boyden is president of the Beverly 
Savings Bank. — Prof. F. I. Carpenter 
has been elected to the board of trus- 
tees of the Newberry Library of Chi- 
cago. — G. W. Rolfe wrote an article on 
“Some Industrial Uses of Sugar” for 
the January number of Science Con- 
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spectus. — J. J. Storrow is one of the 
Mass. Advisory Council of the move- 
ment to erect a People’s Forum at 
Washington as a peace memorial to 
George Washington. — A. H. Ward has 
succeeded C. W. Eliot as president of 
the Harvard Teachers’ Association. — 
S. J. Jennings has been elected a di- 
rector of the Tennessee Copper Co. — 
G. D. Cushing is one of the candidates 
for nomination as Overseer; he has been 
elected president of the Lincoln Club of 
Boston. — F. S. Billings has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Fletcher a member of 
the State Board of Education of Ver- 
mont. — W. A. Halbert has his office 
as an appraiser of real estate at 79 West 
Monroe St., Chicago. —H. M. Wil- 
liams spoke at the laying of the corner- 
stone of All Souls’ Church in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in February, and at the din- 
ner of the Harvard Club of New Hamp- 
shire at Concord in April; he is a 
director of the Lawrence Duck Co. — 
A. P. Smith has changed his residence to 
Overbrook, near Philadelphia. — J. B. 
Newhall’s office is now in the Kimball 
Bldg., 18 Tremont St., Boston. — R. S. 
Gorham is one of the advisors of the new 
Speakers’ Club at Harvard, and spoke at 
the opening of the new clubhouse. 


1886. 

Dr. J. H. Huppweston, Sec., 

145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 
Thirty-two men were present at the 
fifth annual Class luncheon, at the St. 
Botolph Club, March 22. T. T. Bald- 
win presided. The following men spoke: 
Professors H. E. Clifford and G. G. Wil- 
son, honorary members of the Class; 
Dickerman, Droppers, Gleason, Mer- 
riam, Osgood, Simmons, Weld, and 
Weston. Guild and Roberts sang. The 
other men present were: W. L. Allen, 
Austin, Bradford, S. Chase, Claflin, 
Dewey, Fish, P. S. Howe, Kendall, 
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Moors, Palmer, Parsons, Porter, M. W. 
Richardson, Slocum, Waterman, Weed, 
Wilbur, and G. W. Woodbury. — Lt.- 
Col. W. V. Judson has been transferred 
from Washington, D.C., to the Panama 
Canal Zone. — Dr. J. H. Payne, U.S.N., 
has been transferred from Atlanta, Ga., 
to the U.S. Navy Recruiting Station, 
Hartford, Conn. — A. B. Houghton and 
J. H. Huddleston have been elected di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. — New addresses: R. W. Black, 
347 P.O. Building, Detroit, Mich.; G. P. 
F. Hobson, 1 Villard Ave., Hollis, L.I., 
N.Y.; F. C. Hood, care Hood Rubber 
Co., Watertown; C. A. Loeser, La Gat- 
taia, Viale Michelangelo, Florence, 
Italy; C. O. Lander, Burclears, Gerard 
Road, Barnes, London S.W., England; 
T. T. Baldwin, 77 Franklin St., Boston. 
— By the will of Francis Bullard, the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston has re- 
ceived a group of mezzotint engravings 
of exceeding value. Previous to the sum- 
mer of 1912, Bullard’s collection of the 
proofs and prints of the Turner Liber 
Studiorum stood fourth in value in the 
world. During the summer the Taylor 
collection, which was ranked as inferior 
only to the British Museum and Rawlin- 
son collections, came largely into Bul- 
lard’s hands, and in the fall the Rawlin- 
son collection was added. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

C. A. de Gersdorff has retired from the 
firm of Cravath, Henderson & de Gers- 
dorff and from the practice of law and 
has become a member of the firm of 
William Salomon & Co., bankers, of 25 
Broad St., New York. — W. J. Bowen, 
of Seattle, who recently visited Boston 
for the first time since graduation, has 
given up the real estate business and is 
devoting himself to promoting mining 
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properties in British Columbia. — E. E. 
Blodgett reports that N. W. Bingham, 
Jr., D. M. Hill, and F. M. Murphy have 
become members of his firm and the 
name changed to Blodgett, Jones, Burn- 
ham & Bingham. — William Endicott, 
Jr., has been elected a life member of the 
corporation of the Mass. Institute of 
Technology. — “The Initiative and Ref- 
erendum; arguments pro and con by a 
special committee of the National Eco- 
nomic League,” is signed by Lewis J. 
Johnson as one of four pro and by C. F. 
A. Currier as one of four con. The argu- 
ments in rebuttal in each case are by 
Johnson and Currier. — A. S. Haskell is 
superintendent of the Tonopah Bonanza 
Mining Co. at Tonopah, Nev.; address, 
P.O. Box 1108, Tonopah. — Herbert 
Clifton Bourne, son of Ebenezer Henry 
and Olivia Hallett (Norris) Bourne, was 
born at Hyannis, Dec. 16, 1863, and died 
at Cleveland, O., Feb. 8, 1913. In the 
fall of 1887 he entered the iron and steel 
business at Cleveland, and continued in 
that business until his death. For the 
last ten years he was treasurer of the 
Bourne-Fuller Co. and for the last three 
years president of the Bourne & Knowles 
Mfg. Co. He was also secretary and 
treasurer of the Searight Supply Co. of 
Searight, Pa. He was married June 4, 
1899, to Elizabeth Fero. — Robert 
Truslow, son of John and Elizabeth 
(Kidder) Truslow, was born at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., July 9, 1861, and died of 
pneumonia, in Brooklyn, on March 6, 
1913, after a short illness. Since gradua- 
tion he has been engaged in journalism, 
and was for some years on the editorial 
staff of the New York Tribune. About 
1893, he took up the study of law, and at 
the time of his death he was connected 
with the United States Guarantee Co. 
On April 21, 1906, he married Miss Alice 
Gray Colton, who survives him. He 
leaves no children. 
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1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

The program for the celebration of the 
25th Anniversary has been completed, 
and is as follows: The headquarters of 
the Class will be at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, where a clerk will be in attend- 
ance, and all information can be ob- 
tained. Sunday, June 15: Informal re- 
ception at the Copley-Plaza Hotel at 
10.30 a.m. for members and their wives. 
At 12.80 services at Appleton Chapel, 
conducted by clergymen who are mem- 
bers of the Class. After service lunch- 
eon at Phillips Brooks House. All of the 
meetings of this day are for members and 
their wives. Monday, June 16: At in- 
vitation of Palmer, the men will go to his 
place at Hamilton for the day, leaving 
Boston by special car at about 10 a.m. 
and returning the same way, to arrive 
at about 6 p.m. The wives of members 
will be the guests of Mrs. H. E. Gale at 
her house at Phillips Beach. They will 
meet at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, and 
leave there by automobile at 11.30 a.m. 
After luncheon they will be taken for a 
short trip along the North Shore, and re- 
turn to arrive in Boston about 5.40 p.m. 
Tuesday, June 17: Members and their 
wives will be the guests at luncheon of 
Mr. and Mrs. Anderson at “ Weld,” their 
home in Brookline. Leave Copley-Plaza 
Hotel at 11.30 a.m. After luncheon, 
members and their wives will go to Cam- 
bridge for the Class Day exercises in the 
Stadium. Wednesday, June 18: Mem- 
bers and their wives will be the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Spaulding at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel for luncheon at 12 
M., and after luncheon will go to the 
Yale ball game. In the evening at 7 the 
Class Dinner will be held at the Algon- 
quin Club. Thursday, June 19, Com- 
mencement Day: Holden Chapel will be 
headquarters of the Class in Cambridge. 
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The wives of members will be the guests 
of Mrs. E. R. Thayer at luncheon at the 
Colonial Club, and as guests of the Chief 
Marshal will attend the alumni meeting 
at 2 o’clock. Members will go to the 
Harvard Club Pop Concert in the even- 
ing. Friday, June 20: Members and 
their wives will go to New Londgn for 
the Yale boat race. Full details of time 
for leaving, etc., will be supplied later. 
Members are urgently requested to no- 
tify the Secretary as to what events they 
will attend, and what tickets they will 
need for the various events, and to send 
this information before May $1. It will 
be impossible to obtain the desired ac- 
commodations for members who do not 
so reply. — The following men who were 
at one time connected with the Class, 
but who have been among the “lost” 
men, have recently been located. Their 
addresses are given as below: J. R. 
Purdon, Marblehead; T. Tileston Wells, 
43 Cedar St., New York, N.Y.; Joseph 
S. Stevens, Jericho, L.I., N.Y.; F. E. 
Austin, 24 Taylor Bldg., Taunton; C. E. 
Ingersoll, Juneau, Alaska; John S. 
Tooker, Kings Beeches, Ascot, Bucks, 
England. — Milburn Love, temporarily 
connected with the Class, died Oct. 22, 
1887. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New addresses: (home), A. F. Adams, 
308 W. 60th St., Chicago, Ill.; G. H. Hol- 
liday, 97 Mountfort St., Boston; C. S. 
Martin, 383 Park Ave., New York, N. 
Y.; J. E. Ward, Kennebunkport, Me., 
and (Oct. 15 to June 1) Cambridge; 
(business) A. G. Barret, 1804 Lincoln 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; W. F. Burdett, 
199 Washington St., Boston, and (after 
Oct. 1, 1913) 28 State St., Boston; G. P. 
Butters, Campbell Bldg.. Elmore St., 
Montreal, Can.; A. C. Robinson, B. & 
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M. R.R., Ames Bldg., Boston.; M. I. F. 
Reuben, 15 Court Sq., Boston; E. E. 
Shumaker, 402 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
— The Class Secretary will be in Europe 
from May 10 to Aug. 1, 1913, and any 
Class business imperatively necessary 
to be transacted between these dates 
should be referred to H. H. Darling, 
Class Treasurer, or to the Class Com- 
mittee. — A. F. Adams is engaged 
wholly in concert work with a traveling 
company. — Wm. Atkinson was invited 
to address the American Medical Asso- 
ciation at its Minneapolis meeting on 
“Hospital Architecture.”’ He is building 
a new house for himself in Boxford. — 
Prof. I. Babbitt published in December, 
1912, ‘The Masters of Modern French 
Criticism,” (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston). — A. G. Barret has formed a 
new partnership for practice of law in 
Louisville, Ky., with L. Allen (Yale, ’92) 
and E. R. Attkisson, under firm name of 
Barret, Allen & Attkisson. — Dr. P. Bar- 
tholow has published “‘A Manual of 
Therapeutics.” — W. F. Burdett has 
been made asst. cashier of the Merchants 
Nat. Bank, Boston. — J. B. Crocker is a 
trustee of the Mass. Automobile Club, 
and director of the Quincy Market Cold 
Storage Warehouse Co.; the Class will 
regret to learn that Crocker’s house at 
Ponkapoag, at which he has twice enter- 
tained the Class so handsomely, was 
burned to the ground in April. — A. 
Dorr has formed a new firm as cotton 
merchant with J. R. Post under name of 
Dorr & Post, succeeding the old firm of 
Ellerton L. Dorr & Co. — F. W. Faxon 
is now vice-president and asst. treasurer 
of the Boston Book Co. He has edited 
and compiled “The Dramatic Index for 
1912” (Vol. 4) and “‘ The Magazine Sub- 
ject Index, 1912” (Vol. 6). — T. Har- 
rington has been elected president of the 
Bank of Princeton at Princeton, Cal. — 
J. R. Hayes has published “Elegy for 
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Horace Howard Furness” in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, Dec., 1912.—F. E. 
Haynes was elected president of the State 
Conference of Charities and Corrections 
of Iowa in November, 1912; he has pub- 
lished “Forward Movements Since the 
Civil War” in Jowa Journal of History 
and Politics (April, 1913).—E. W. 
Hawley was reélected last November 
forfour years tothe Minneapolis board of 
aldermen. — W. L. Jennings was elected 
in January president of the Worcester 
Harvard Club. —O. C. Joline has been 
elected member of the Mattatuck His- 
torical Society in Waterbury, Conn. — 
F. E. Lane has been elected trustee of 
Milton Public Library. — Prof. C. H. 
Moore delivered a course of five Lowell 
Lectures at King’s Chapel, Poston, in 
January and February on “The Quest of 
Salvation among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans.” — J. P. Nields and Hayes and 
Ellis were present at the annual Phila- 
delphia Harvard Club dinner. — J. P. 
Phelps has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Columbian 
Nat. Life Insurance Co. — A. C. Robin- 
son has been appointed New England 
Passenger Agent for the Boston & Maine 
R.R. at Boston. —I. Ruland is vice- 
president of the 41st St. Realty Co. 
and of the City Land Development Co. 
in New York. — C. M. Saville has been 
elected vice-president of New England 
Waterworks Association; he has pub- 
lished “‘The Hydrology of the Panama 
Canal” in Trans. Am. Soc. Civil Engi- 
neers, Jan., 1918. — Prof. W. H. Siebert 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the G. W. Bobb Co., 
Columbus, O.; he has published “ Ar- 
menia and Turkey” in Armenia, April, 
1913; also “The Legacy of the American 
Revolution to the British West Indies 
and Bahamas.” — Dr. J. S. Stone is sur- 
geon to the Boston Children’s Hospital, 
also instructor in surgery at the Harvard 
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Medical School. — J. E. Ward is making 
the teaching of vocal culture (Italian 
school) his profession. — Prof. R. D. C. 
Ward has published “‘The Influence of 
Forests upon Climate” in Pop. Sci. Mo., 
Vol. 82, April, 1913; and “‘ Two Climatic 
Cross Sections of the United States,” in 
Mo. Weather Rev., Dec., 1912.—C. 
Warren has published “The Progres- 
siveness of the United States Supreme 
Court” in Columbia Law Rev., April 
1913 (an article editorially noticed in 
New York Times, Boston Herald, and 
many papers in the West); also a second 
article on “Legislative and Judicial At- 
tacks on the Supreme Court of the 
United States,” in Amer. Law Rev., 
April-May, 1912.—G. E. Wright is 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Seattle Public Library; he is also vice- 
president of The Mountaineers, at 
Seattle, a mountain-climbing organiza- 
tion which publishes the Mountaineer 
Bulletin, the copy of which for April, 
1913, is recommended to ’89 men inter- 
ested in that subject. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Harry Townsend Davis, son of Town- 
send and Annie (Knowlton) Davis, was 
born at Buffalo, N.Y., June 8, 1867. He 
was a member of the Class of 1890, and 
left at the end of his Sophomore year. 
He was with the firm of E. F. Hutton & 
Co., and recently has been in business 
for himself as a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. He died April 15, 
1913. — John Dwight Gorham, son of 
Selden Hart and Elizabeth Bartow 
(Dwight) Gorham, was born at New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1867. He pre- 
pared for College at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and graduated, A.B., with the 
Class of 1890. Since graduation he has 
been in business at Marshall, Mich., 
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where he died Sept. 1, 1912. — On April 
9, 1913, a dinner was given by the col- 
ored citizens of New York to Dr. W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois, the author of “The 
Souls of Black Folk,” and sociologist of 
international reputation. Dr. Du Bois 
was professor of sociology in Atlanta 
University for a number of years, until 
he was called to New York about two 
years ago as Director of Publicity and 
Research of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, an 
organization formed by members of both 
races in order to protect the American 
Negro in all his civil, economic, and so- 
cial rights. Dr. Du Bois is also the editor 
of The Crisis, a monthly magazine which 
is the organ of the National Association, 
and under his editorship has now 
80,000 subscribers from every State in 
the Union and from several foreign coun- 
tries. — H. D. Croly gave the Godkin 
Lectures at Harvard this spring, his sub- 
ject being ‘Democracy and Responsi- 
bility.” 
1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton PI., Boston. 

Commencement Day is Thursday, 
June 19. The Class will meet as usual at 
Holworthy 9 for the good things and so- 
cial intercourse. Tuesday, June 17, is 
Class Day. The ball game comes on 
Wednesday, June 18, and the boat race 
on Friday, the 20th. You are urged to 
come out to Commencement and renew 
the pleasant friendships of 22 years ago 
in the proper atmosphere. The Secretary 
will try to get the faithful together for 
some evening during Commencement 
week, where we can plan big things for 
1916. — Judge Duff continues to im- 
prove from the effects of his painful acci- 
dent. — G. W. Priest is the secretary of 
the Eclipse Tanning Co., Newark, N.J. 
— C. H. C. Wright is associate professor 
of French language and literature at 
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Harvard. — Edwin Emerson is again in 
the thick of things in the Mexican trou- 
bles. — J. M. Howells has been in Eu- 
rope. — V.S. Rothschild is the secretary 
of the wholesale Dry Goods Centre As- 
sociation, 43 Leonard St., New York; he 
is also a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange with Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 
Broad St., New York. — The Rt. Rev. 
P. M. Rhinelander and Rev. M. O. 
Simons were University preachers dur- 
ing April. The latter is one of the Hon- 
orary Committee on an appeal to the 
Harvard Alumni for a memorial to Dr. 
Samuel Gilman, author of “Fair Har- 
vard.” 
1892. 
Pror. A. R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

From among 23 competing architects, 
Guy Lowell has been selected as the 
architect of the new $10,000,000 court- 
house in New York City. — An interest- 
ing, brief biography of H. M. Ballou is 
published in the Mid-Pacific Magazine, 
April number. — The Class will meet as 
usual at noon of Commencement Day in 
Hollis 24.— Henry F. Hollis has been 
elected U.S. senator from New Hamp- 
shire. — Samuel Adams, lately First 
Asst. Secretary of the Interior,and M.D. 
Follansbee, announce the formation of 
the law firm of Adams, Follansbee, 
Hawley & Shorey, with offices at 137 
South La Salle St., Chicago. G. A. Fol- 
lansbee, / '67, is associated with the new 
firm as counsel. — Harry Fuller Gould 
died at Brookline, Dec. 17, 1912; he was 
born at West Newton, Jan. 31, 1870. 


1898. 
S. F. Batcuetper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

The New York members of the Class 
gave a dinner at the Harvard Club on 
April 5, as a preliminary to the “ vice- 
nalia” celebrations in June. Out-of- 
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town members were invited as guests, 
and about 70 men sat down. Under 
Toastmaster Martin and Chorister Cary 
both oratorical and vocal standards 
were maintained at a high pitch. Ather- 
ton played a stirring march written for 
the occasion on Harvard themes, the 
middle section being the “Commence- 
ment Hymn,” sung by all present with 


inspiring effect. Ware and Batchelder" 


contributed poems, in spite of which the 
occasion was declared a complete suc- 
cess. A large delegation from Boston 
was present, and representatives from 
many other points. Collamore as usual 
made an ideal master of ceremonies. — 
Morris Baker died at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Philadelphia, from cystic kid- 
neys, Jan. 17, 1912. He was born at La- 
trobe, Pa., April 2, 1871, son of Reuben 
Baker and: Mary Jane Fredd, the family 
being of old Pennsylvania stock. He 
fitted at Chambersburg Academy and 
Phillips Andover. He entered Harvard 
in 1889 as a special scientific student, 
and remained four years in the engineer- 
ing department. In 1894 he took an 
A.B., and ten years later an S.B., “‘as of 
the Class of 1893.” Meantime he had 
engaged actively in engineering, which 
from his earliest years had been his 
hobby. He possessed unusual ability, 
but a somewhat original disposition, and 
seemed to enjoy testing his capacities 
along all sorts of lines, ranging succes- 
sively from street-paving contracts to 
construction work in the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Shops, and giving financial re- 
turns of equal variety. His headquarters 
were in Philadelphia, although he 
moved about the country considerably, 
and was at one time located at Wheeling, 
W.Va. He was an assiduous worker, 
devoting himself almost entirely to his 
profession, and describing himself as 
“simply on the job.” Several years 
before his death, however, his health 
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became exceedingly delicate, and he 
relinquished all business to care for him- 
self. He finally spent many months in 
the hospital, where he was ‘a universal 
favorite, and to which he bequeathed 
most of his estate in gratitude for the 
extraordinary kindness he received 
there. After a severe operation he rallied 
for several months, but eventually suc- 
cumbed. Of a rather reserved nature he 
yet was capable of great devotion and 
affection, and was ever ready to show 
his interest in the Class, to which, as he 
once wrote, “I always feel as if I be- 
longed.” He never married. — W. F. 
Beal for the past five years has been in 
the real estate business in New York 
City; address, 180 W. 44th St. — H. N. 
Berry, after practising law in Boston 
successively with Nichols & Cobb and 
Hutchins & Wheeler, formed a partner- 
ship with Charles C. Bucknam, and is 
now located at 85 Devonshire St.; his 
home continues to be at Lynn. — E. M. 
Bennett reports: “I have continued to 
practise law in Boston. My home is in 
Wayland. There I lead the simple life, 
interesting myself in town affairs and 
schemes for improvement of conditions 
in that district. I have had the experi- 
ence of serving as a town officer for six 
years.” — G. B. Bennett reports: ‘I am 
still cashier of the National Farmers’ 
Bank of Owatonna, Minn., and expect 
to hold down that job until I am taken 
to Fort Leavenworth to join the other 
cashiers at hard labor. If you want to 
see one of the finest country bank build- 
ings in the world, come to Owatonna.” 
— G. B. Blake for the past ten years has 
been living at Lenox; he has taken some 
part in local politics, serving as select- 
man for three years. — H. S. Blake re- 
ports: “I am still practising law in 
Seattle. Very few 93 men ever find 
their way here. The first one in years to 
favor the city was Falk, who was here 
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for a day or two in November. Although 
far away from Cambridge, what with 
the Graduates’ Magazine, Bulletin, and 
Billy Taylor’s Boston Globe, no interest 
is lost in Harvard.” — R. B. Brown is a 
partner in Charles A. Brown & Co., com- 
mission merchants, and president of the 
Rob Roy Hosiery Co., at Troy, N.Y.; 
address, 193 First St. — P. F. Burrows, 
after many years with the New York 
Mutual Gas-Light Co., has retired from 
business, but retains an office at 141 
Broadway, New York City.—C. S. 
Butler, after ten years as instructor in 
anatomy at the Medical School, has 
resigned the position to devote himself 
to the general practice of medicine; 
office at 257 Newbury St., Boston, as 
before. — H. F. Butler continues the 
practice of law at 30 Court St., Boston; 
residence, 1767 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brighton. — P. T. Campbell for the 
past 15 years has been teaching in the 
Boston Latin School; address, 30 Sar- 
gent St., Winthrop. — L. C. Carson 
sends the following list of his degrees 
received: A.B., University of Michigan, 
1892; A.B., Harvard, 1894, “‘as of 
1893”; A.M., University of Michigan, 
1899; A.M., Harvard, 1900; Ph.D., 
Harvard, 1901; permanent address, 247 
West Hancock Ave., Detroit, Mich. — 
T. F. Ray writes from Tacoma: “We 
certainly have a fine place here and many 
Harvard men throughout the State. 
Our little bunch here is not very active 
but meets at least once a year. A good 
prodding from headquarters back there 
would redound, I believe, in much good 
to the old College.”” — Mr. and Mrs. W. 
M. Reed are “at home” at The Leonard, 
Bellevue Ave., Trenton, N.J.; the 
groom is connected with the United & 
Globe Rubber Mfg. Co. of that place — 
his specialty being the establishment of 
modern factory system and routines. — 
O. L. Watkins has been for many years 
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the Indiana representative of Ginn & 
Co., publishers, with headquarters at 
2415 North Penn. St., Indianapolis. — 
The program for the Twentieth Cele- 
bration includes a general gathering at 
the Copley-Plaza, Boston, on Monday, 
June 16, and thence by automobiles to 
Middlesex School, for a field-day, pop 
concert, etc. On Tuesday, a shore- 
luncheon at the Shirley Club, returning 
in time for the Class Day exercises at the 
Stadium, and informal dinners in the 
evening. On Wednesday, the Yale 
Game and the Class Dinner at the 
Algonquin Club. About 150 men.are ex- 
pected. Ware is in general charge of the 
committees. — D. O. Earle has been 
running a cotton mill at Westerley, R.I., 
for the past year or more. — P. V. K. 
Johnson, M.D., has removed from Los 
Angeles to Pasadena, Cal. — E. Scott’s 
address is “‘Woodburne,” Lansdowne, 
Delaware County, Penn. 


1894, 
G. M. Cusutne, Acting Sec., 
54 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Class had an informal winter 
dinner at the Exchange Club on March 
29, where about 60 members were pres- 
ent. Robert Homans was toastmaster, 
and several members made informal 
speeches. — The Class will meet on 
Commencement Day at Stoughton 23. 
It is suggested that the Class of ’94 join 
the classes of ’95 and ’96 on Monday, 
June 16, in having a field-day at some 
clubhouse near Boston. — H. A. Froth- 
ingham is treasurer of the Springfield 
Merg Reduction Co. — C. R. Stetson is 
rector of St. Mark’s Parish at Washing- 
ton, D.C. — W. T. Holmes has changed 
his address to Tougaloo University, 
Tougaloo, Miss. —G. F. Rouillard is 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
North Stratford, N.H. — H. W. Horne 
is in charge of the engineering force of 
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the Board of Water Commissioners of 
the City of Hartford, Conn., who are 
building a new reservoir for the new 
water supply. — W. D. Sprague has 
recently been elected headmaster of the 
Dedham High School. — Charles Her- 
man is the president of the New York 
Physicians Association. — W. R. Driver, 
Jr., has become General Manager of the 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co., with 
offices in Boston. — P. H. Kemble is in 
charge of the commercial department of 
United Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati. 
— William H. Mackie has been ap- 
pointed associate medical examiner for 
Norfolk County. — H. W. Page is now 
associated with the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., at 24 West St., Boston. — A. F. 
Travis is secretary for Christian Service 
at the 23d Street Y.M.C.A. in New York. 
— J. L. Tryon is secretary of the Mass. 
Peace Society at 31 Beacon St., Boston.— 
M. Wentworth is a teacher at Uxbridge. 
— W. M. Cabot has been spending the 
past winter in Santa Barbara, Cal. — R. 
P. Blake is engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness at 50 Congress St., Boston. — Phi- 
lip Cabot is a member of the firm of 
White, Weld & Co., bankers, at 111 
Devonshire St., Boston. — A. J» Plum- 
mer is one of the common council of 
Malden. — W. J. Pelo is editor of the 
publishing house of Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. — E. 
S. Stearns is agent for the N.Y. Life In- 
surance Co., Thomaston, Maine. — H. 
M. Swift is lecturer on neurology in the 
Medical School of Maine at Portland. — 
E. F. Edgett is literary editor of the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript. — J. L. Hyde is 
the town engineer of Westfield. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 
Hollis 20 will be open to the Class on 
Commencement Day, Thursday, June 
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19. — Newell Bent, formerly manager of 
the Boston office of W. C. Langley & Co., 
is now connected with W. G. Nickerson 
& Co., 59 Congress St., Boston. — The 
partnership of Bingham, Smith & Hill 
was dissolved April 1, and N. W. Bing- 
ham, Jr., became on that date a member 
of the newly-formed firm of Blodgett, 
Jones, Burnham & Bingham, attorneys- 
at-law, with offices in the First National 
Bank Bldg., 60 Federal St., Boston. — 
Alfred Johnson’s address is 14 Arlington 
St., Boston. — A. P. Teele is a member 
of the firm of Simpson & Teele, counsel- 
lors-at-law, 159 Devonshire St., Boston. 
— W. B. Wolffe, who has been in busi- 
ness in New York City practically ever 
since he graduated from Harvard, re- 
moved in February to Seattle, Wash., 
where he is associated with the Assets 
Financing Co., 412 Lowman Bldg. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr., will continue 
the practice of law at 35 Congress St., 
Boston; the firm of Bingham, Smith & 
Hill, attorneys, of which he was a mem- 
ber, has been dissolved. — R. G. Valen- 
tine, formerly Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs at Washington, has opened an 
office at 27 State St., Boston, for the 
expert consideration of labor problems of 
employers and employees. — The Sec- 
retary has received from F. W. Griffin, 
president of the Natomas Consolidated 
Co., interesting monthly publications of 
this company showing the agricultural 
possibilities which their lands, opened 
up in the Sacramento Valley, Cal., 
offer to prospective purchasers. — It is 
proposed this year to have the annual 
reunion at the New England Kennel 
Club, Braintree, in the afternoon and 
evening of June 16, in conjunction with 
the classes of ’94 and ’95. Due notice 
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regarding the details will be sent to 
members of the Class. On Commence- 
ment Day, Stoughton 20 will be reserved 
for the use of the Class. — Prof. C. J. 
Tilden, of the Univ. of Michigan, has 
been chosen as professor of civil engineer- 
ing, at Johns Hopkins Univ., and will oc- 
cupy that chair next year. The chair 
is one of three, — electrical, mechanical, 
and civil engineering, just estabished. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

It is with great satisfaction that the 
Secretary calls to the attention of the 
Class the fact that among the names of 
the candidates presented for nomination 
to the Board of Overseers appears that 
of H. W. Foote. Since graduation he has 
made admirable use of his time and op- 
portunities, and stands to-day as one of 
the strong, able, and useful alumni of our 
time. Five members of the Board of 
Overseers are to be elected on Com- 
mencement Day. 19 names have been 
formally submitted. Of these the ten 
receiving the largest number of votes on 
the postal ballot of the Alumni will be 
placed upon the official ballot for Com- 
mencement. Let us see to it that 
Foote’s name appears upon this ballot. 
— Among those who have been nomi- 
nated for directors-at-large of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association appears the 
name of T. B. Gannett, Jr. From a list 
of eight, three are to be chosen. If well- 
merited popularity in his own Class is 
any index, Gannett’s outlook is distinct- 
ly favorable. —H. H. Davenport is 
secretary of the Mystic Valley Harvard 
Club; and E. H. Allen, of Piqua, O., is 
secretary of the Dayton Harvard Club. 
— A petition in behalf of D. J. J. Shea, 
asking for a degree, “‘as of 97,” is about 
to be presented to the Administrative 
Board of Harvard College. Shea’s 
technical claim is a strong one, inasmuch 
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as he passed 18 full courses in four years, 
failing to receive his degree only because 
of an entrance condition.— O. B. 
Huntsman, vice-president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific R.R., has been elected a 
director of the Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. 
—M. L. Fernald recently delivered a 
lecture on Newfoundland at the Field 
Museum of Natural History. —C. R. 
Blood is registrar and treasurer of the 
Fox River Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches and Ministers; his home 
is at Marseilles, Ill. — F. G. Shaw is 
representing in Paris the interests of the 
Mills Woven Cartridge Belt Co. of 
Worcester. — R. L. Barstow, Jr., is edi- 
tor of a new weekly entitled Sport, pub- 
lished in New York City; the first num- 
ber appeared April 5. — B. C. Auten is 
proprietor of the Orongo Flower Gar- 
dens at Carthage, Mo.; he is one of our 
scientific agriculturists. — C. S. Dow’s 
home address is 354 Wolcott St., Au- 
burndale. — Henry Lampart Le Daum, 
son of Ida Lampart and Henry Le 
Daum, was born at Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land. He was educated in the public 
schools of La Chaux de Fonds; and later 
in the preparatory department of Ohio 
Wesleyan University of Delaware, O., 
from which institution he received in 
due course the degree of A.B. in 1896, 
and A.M. in 1903. From Harvard he 
received the degree of A.B. in 1897. Le 
Daum came alone to America from his 
Swiss home determined to earn his way 
to the education and broad opportunities 
which lay before him here. At Harvard 
he took advanced training to fit himself 
for professional work; and after periods 
of service in Northwestern University of 
Iowa, he became the head of the depart- 
ment of Romance Languages in the 
University of North Dakota. He was 
completing his fifth year of service 
there at the time of his death, March 11, 
1913. During his vacations he had 
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traveled in Canada, in Mexico, and on the 
Continent, especially Spain and Italy. 
While in Rome he established relations 
between the universities of this country 
and those of Italy, through the Dante 
Alighieri Society, and arranged for 
annual visitors and lecturers. He wrote 
frequently for the Quarterly of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, and contributed 
numerous articles to other journals. He 
also edited Rostand’s Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, and left a manuscript for a “sylla- 
bus of French Speech” or phonetic gram- 
mar, which was the engrossing task of 
hislater years. In 1898 he married Marie 
Elizabeth Spires, at Delaware, O., who 
survives him, together with a son and a 
daughter. 





1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

The Class will hold its Quindecennial 
Celebration this year, and it is hoped 
that every man will make a special ef- 
fort to take part in the festivities. Final 
and complete plans for this celebration 
will be sent to each member of the Class 
about June 1. The class spread on 
Commencement Day, which has usually 
been held in 23 Holworthy, will be given 
in a tent between Stoughton and Holden 
Chapel. — D. M. Hill announces that 
the law firm of Bingham, Smith & Hill 
has been dissolved, and that he has be- 
come a member of the firm of Blodgett, 
Jones, Burnham & Bingham, with of- 
fices at 60 Federal St., Boston. — Guy 
Newhall has recently revised the fifth 
edition of “‘Crocker’s Common Forms.” 
— D. H. Bradley has become associated 
with the Mason Valley Mines Co., 
Thompson, Nev., as a mining engineer. 
— Clay Stone Briggs is judge of the 
Tenth Judicial District of Texas. — 
George A. Browne is connected with the 
St. Paul.& Tacoma Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash. — Edward Byrnes is con- 
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nected with the firm of Stone & Webster, 
147 Milk St., Boston. — Frazier Curtis 
is studying aéronautics at the Hauriot 
(Monoplane) School in France. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

P. L. Burrill is with the C. Brewer 
Smith Advertising Agency, 85 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. — P. D. Haughton 
has signed a contract to coach the Har- 
vard Football teams for the next three 
years. — Harvard Coonley is president 
of the Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston; he 
will be in Boston about three quarters of 
the time henceforth. — G. A. Goodridge 
is general manager of the Jordan-Good- 
ridge Co., 32 Oliver St., Boston. — 
Henry S. Thompson has resigned as 
treasurer of the Harvard Union; he is 
still treasurer of the ’Varsity Club and 
secretary of the committee on admis- 
sions of the Harvard Club of Boston. — 
E. B. Draper has given up his office in 
Boston and moved to Lincoln, Me., 
which is now his address. — S. P. Ne- 
gus’s address is 2A Park St., Boston. — 
G. W. Thompson has removed his office 
to 140 Broadway, New York City. — 
W. F. Hollings is with Guy Lowell, ’92, 
architect, 12 West St., Boston; home ad- 
dress, 292 Franklin St., Newton. — J.C. 
Howe is vice-president of Saco-Lowell 
Shops; this company is a consolidation 
of the Lowell Machine Shop, of which he 
was vice-president and general manager, 
and the Saco-Pettee Co.; his office is 77 
Franklin St., Boston. — P. M. Tucker 
has incorporated his business, which is 
now Turner, Tucker & Co., Inc., at same 
address, 24 Milk St., Boston. — P. D. 
Haughton with H. D. Scott, ’98, won the 
National Doubles Racquet Champion- 
ship at the Tennis and Racquet Club, 
Boston. — Howard Clapp died March 
10, 1913, at Waverley. 
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1900. 
Artuur DrinKWwaATER, Sec,, 
59 Temple PIl., Boston. 

The annual New York dinner was held 
at the Harvard Club on March 6. About 
45 men were present. In the absence of 
Frank Simonds, who was prevented 
from attending by the arrival at his 
home of a guest in the shape of a son and 
heir, A. F. Gotthold kept the fun going. 
One of the pleasant things of the evening 
was the general moving about and con- 
versation of the men with each other. 
For a change, there were no speeches, 
but simply a chance for everybody to 
have a quiet talk with all the friends he 
wished. It was a most enjoyable even- 
ing. Additional interest and amusement 
were furnished by the 1900 Anvil, pub- 
lished especially for the occasion. It con- 
tained humorous hits and songs about 
most of the men present. — On some 
day during Commencement week, which 
begins on Monday, June 16, the Class 
will have an informal dinner at Boston, 
or perhaps an afternoon in the country, 
ending with a dinner. The Class room for 
the Commencement Day spread has 
been changed to Stoughton 7. The usual 
gathering will be held there Commence- 
ment noon, June 19. — Addresses: F. C. 
Farquhar, 54 Bellevue St., Boston; J. J. 
Curran, 260 Adams Ave., West Newton; 
J.S. Bigelow, Jr., care Webster & Atlas 
Nat. Bank, Boston; M. M. Bryant, 7 
Vandeventer Pl., St. Louis, Mo.; I. S. 
Kahn, 219 Moore Bldg., San Antonio, 
Tex.; A. Follansbee, 406 Home Insur- 
ance Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; R. H. Me- 
Naught, care Ewing, Bacon & Henry, 
30 Church St., New York City; W. B. 
Swinford, First Nat. Bank, Stillwater, 
Okla.; C. H. Taylor, 92 Broadway, De- 
troit, Mich.; E. M. East, 87 Robinwood 
Ave., Jamaica Plain; L. C. Graton, Uni- 
versity Museum, Cambridge; E. W. 
Stix, care Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. 
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Louis, Mo.; G. F. Furlong, 50 Cathcart 
St., Montreal, P.Q.; G. E. Lentine, 
South Hanson, R.F.D.; R. A. Sanborn, 
19 Iowa Circle, Washington, D.C.; H. S. 
Coffin, 111 West Munro St., Chicago, 
Ill.; E. H. Moeller, 392 Pearl St., Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; S. A. Johnston, University 
Club, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. N. John- 
son, 74 Chestnut St., North Adams; T. 
H. Eaton, care Department of Animal 
Husbandry, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; W. F. Ellis, care Baker Ayling 
Co., bankers, 50 Congress St., Boston; 
R. R. Whiting, 111 E. 19th St., New 
York City; T. B. Shertzer is with H. J. 
Rainey, coal merchant, First Nat. Bank, 
Uniontown, Pa., (permanent address, 
100 Hamilton Pl., New York City); A. 
M. Tozzer, 10 Charlesgate East, Boston; 
E. J. Whittier, 701 Barristers Hall, Bos- 
ton; F. Wyman, 2d, 28 Beaufort St., Ja- 
maica Plain; G. A. Whittemore, 6 Morse 
Ave., East Orange, N.J.; A. F. Griffiths, 
1055 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.; R. 
Hoe, 123 E. 37th St., New York City; 
H. V. Lewis, Room 1525, 30 Church St., 
New York City; T. L. Mishell, Newton 
St., Chestnut Hill; J. P. Cobb, 79 Milk 
St., Boston; F. A. Edmands, (home) 78 
Forest St., Wellesley Hills; R. Haughton, 
434 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; W. C. 
Arensberg, Shady Hill, Cambridge; H. 
S. Howard, 1063 Beacon St., Brookline; 
M. Sullivan, 1 Lexington Ave., New 
York City; H. B. Baldwin, 211 W. New- 
ton St., Boston; M. Churchill, Fort Sill, 
Okla.; N. R. Willard, care Porto Rico 
Construction Co., Bayamon, P.R.; H. 
W. Wallace, 553 72d Ave., West Allis, 
Wis.; F. N. Chessman, 1010 Cobb Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash.; B. Kaufman, 1443 Third 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; H. T. van Deusen, 
Box 53, Ancon, Canal Zone; G. B. Fen- 
wick, 259 Chestnut St., Chelsea; F. W. 
Buxton, 29 Sutherland Road, Brook- 
line. — J. Wilson is secretary of the 
Harvard Club of Bangor, Me. — F. C. 
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Kidner is secretary of the Harvard Club 
of Michigan. — W. M. Rainbolt is sec- 
retary of the Harvard Club of Nebraska. 
— C. J. Kullmer is professor at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y. — D. Drake 
is teaching at Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. — B. A. G. Fuller has 
been appointed instructor in philosophy 
at Harvard from Sept. 1, 1913. — H. M. 
Tozzer, professor of the division of 
anthropology at Harvard, lectured last 
season in St. John, Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, and other places, 
under the auspices of the Archeological 
Institute of America. — N. Biddle is one 
of a committee in charge of the construc- 
tion of the addition to the Harvard Club 
of New York. — K. S. Barnes has re- 
signed from the Boston Elevated Ry.Co. 
and is with the Cambridge Gas-Light 
Co., Cambridge; home address, 40° 
Prince St., Jamaica Plain.—S. B. 
Southworth is teaching in the Public 
Latin School, Warren Ave., Boston. — 
R. W. Stebbins is managing owner of 
Deer Ridge Farm, Williamstown; after 
leaving College he took up engineering, 
then managed a fruit ranch at Hood 
River, Ore., and later was interested in 
raising apples in Virginia. — The fol- 
lowing are recent books by members of 
our Class: ‘‘ Hawaii, Past and Present,” 
by W. R. Castle, Jr., published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co.; “Readings in Ancient 
History — Ancient Rome and the Mid- 
dle Ages to 800 a.p.,” by W. S. Davis, 
published by Allyn & Bacon; “The Pro- 
blem of Evil by Plotinus,” by B. A. G. 
Fuller. — W. Lichtenstein published in 
the Library Journal for Feb., 1913, an 
interesting account of the trips he has 
recently made to Europe for the purpose 
of purchasing books for the Harvard, 
Northwestern University, University of 
Chicago, and John Crerar Libraries. — 
A. N. Rice is treasurer of Albany Clay 
Products Co., 85 Devonshire St., Boston; 
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he is also vice-president of Swift Con- 
struction Co. — Philip Sands was born 
in New York City, April 7, 1877. His 
preparation for College was obtained 
at Cutler’s School, St. Mark’s, and An- 
dover. During his years at school he was 
deeply interested in athletics of all kinds, 
especially football, and later coached the 
Cutler eleven. In his Sophomore year at 
Harvard, he left College to go into busi- 
ness in New York City. He purchased a 
controlling interest in the Wright’s In- 
dian Vegetable Pill Co., with which he 
continued to be connected as its presi- 
dent until his death. He was also presi- 
dent of the Matchless Match Co., organ- 
ized for advertising purposes. Among in- 
ventions he patented were a match case 
and a non-refillable bottle. All his life he 
had a great love for sports, especially 
horse-racing. At different times he 
owned a number of horses and entered 
them in races. Much of his time in the 
summer was spent at Bayshore, L.L., 
sailing and fishing. He was a member of 
the Harvard Club of New York, and 
formerly of the Racquet Club. In 1907, 
he was married to Miss Louise Cooley. 
He died of heart failure on Nov. 14, 
1912, at New York City. 


1901. 
H. B. Cuark, Sec., 
14 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

I. R. Hoxie’s address is care of John- 
son, Wood & Rogers, 38 Wall St., New 
York City. —G. B. Bedinger has re- 
cently been appointed director of the 
Milk and Baby Hygiene Association, 26 
Bennett Ave., Boston. — Lawrence 
Lewis has a new office at 536 Equitable 
Bldg., Denver, Colo.— W. A. Frost is 
associate editor of The Cavalier, one of 
the Munsey magazines, published at 175 
Fifth Ave., New York City; his resi- 
dence is The Judson Hotel, 53 Washing- 
ton Sq. 
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1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

A. L. Devens, Jr., was admitted as a 
member of the firm of Devens, Lyman 
& Co., Jan. 1, 1913. — F. I. Emery was 
elected treasurer of the Suffolk Savings 
Bank for Seamen and Others of the City 
of Boston, April 3, 1913. — Joseph Wil- 
liam Gilles died Jan. 30, 1913, suddenly, 
at Gary, Ind. He was born in Oxford, 
July 9, 1880, son of John J. H. and Mary 
Gilles. He prepared for Harvard at the 
Webster, Mass., High School, and took 
in College the degree of A.B. in 1902, and 
his LL.B. in 1905. After graduation he 
practised law with the firm of Way, 
Walker & Morris, Pittsburg, Pa., after 
which he practised alone in Gary. — E. 
F. O’ Dowd has changed his address from 
15 Whitby Terrace, Dorchester, to 18 
Mather St., Dorchester. — F. E. Sweet- 
ser has moved from New York to Boston, 
and is now practising law at 58 State 
St. —J. G. Willis has sold his seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange and has be- 
come a member of the New York Cotton 
Exchange. — P. M. Cooper’s home ad- 
dress is 115 E. 54th St., New York City. 
—R. B. Whitney is with John Andrew 
& Son, engravers, 212 Summer St., 
Boston. 

1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
# 60 State St., Boston. 

Plans for the Decennial are now defi- 
nitely made: A committee consisting of 
C. S. Penhallow and A. F. Nazro is 
arranging with various committees in 
other cities’ for the convenient transpor- 
tation together of men from the same 
vicinity who are coming to the Reunion, 
and for hotel accommodations at the 
Hotel Lenox, which will be headquarters 
for the Class during the Reunion. The 
program is briefly as follows: Monday 
morning, June 16, reception at the Ho- 
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tel Lenox. The Class will then go by 
steamer to Nantasket Beach, with head- 
quarters at the Atlantic House. After 
lunch, sports on the beach, swimming, 
and baseball. Those so inclined may 
play golf or tennis at the Cohasset Golf 
Club, not far distant. In the evening 
John Knowles and Bill Nickerson, with 
other well-known artists, will furnish 
entertainment. Night will doubtless be 
rendered sufficiently hideous for those 
who wish to sleep by those who don’t. 
After breakfast at a seasonable hour on 
Tuesday the Class, or its remnants, will 
proceed partly by sea and partly by land 
to Cambridge, arriving just in time for 
the Stadium exercises at 4.30 p.m. A 
class spread will be given in the Yard 
Class Day evening. On Wednesday, 
June 18, our stalwart athletes will con- 
test with those of ’98, on the diamond 
and in the shell. Soldier’s Field, beside 
being the scene of the former contest, 
will also witness friendly struggles in 
track games, tennis, baseball, and other 
sports between the classes. In the after- 
noon we shall watch the Harvard-Yale 
baseball game, and in the evening eat 
the Class dinner at the Copley-Plaza. R. 
W. Child has promised to be toastmas- 
ter. Thursday is Commencement. A 
Class spread will be served under a tent 
in the Yard near Holden Chapel. In the 
evening the Harvard Club of Boston 
holds a smoker at Symphony Hall, to 
which we are all invited. We may not 
take that in, as plans are now laid for a 
voyage overnight to New London on a 
steamer of the Providence Line, with 
three other classes. If all goes well, the 
steamer will arrive in New London in 
time for the Freshman and Four-Oar 
Races at 9 a.m. The ’Varsity Race will 
be rowed in the late afternoon. — J. M. 
Adams is teaching physics at Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont.—D. P. 
Alden and Ernest George are respec- 
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tively treasurer and vice-president of the 
United Amusement Co., operating mov- 
ing picture’theatres in Keene, N.H., and 
Winchendon. — W. G. R. Allen is man- 
ager of a slate quarry at Putney, Vt. — 
J. Bryant, Jr., is doing research work in 
medicine in Berlin, Vienna, and other 
European cities; he will return to Boston 
in the autumn.—S. C. Colburn is 
teaching music at the Boston Opera 
School, New England Conservatory of 
- Music, Boston. —E. I. Cudahy is 
treasurer of Callaghan & Co., law book- 
sellers and publishers, 409 East Ohio St., 
Chicago, Ill. — G. H. Dowse is engaged 
in farming at Wrentham. — J. A. Field 
has been appointed associate professor 
of political economy at the University 
of Chicago. —D. S. Greenough, Jr., 
15 Beacon St., Boston, is representative 
and agent for various manufacturers. — 
M. Hale has become proprietor and pub- 
lisher of the Boston Journal, which will 
be conducted as a semi-official organ of 
the Progressive Party. — J. H. Hall, 2 
Rector St., New York City, is a consult- 
ing engineer. — R. Haycock, 125 W. 
Cambridge St., Alliance, O., is with the 
McCaskey Register Co., Alliance. — F. 
Jaques is an architect with Cross & 
Cross, 10 E. 47th St., New York City. — 
G. C. Johnson’s address is 25 Peter- 
borough St., Boston. — H. N. Jones, 705 
State House, Boston, is bacteriologist 
for the State Board of Health. —M. S. 
Keith, Jr., is bond manager for Chandler, 
Hovey & Co., brokers, 111 Devonshire 
St., Boston. — A. Keogh, 26 Liberty 
St., New York City, has been for some 
time a member of the New York Munici- 
pal Civil Service Commission. — M. T. 
Lightner is ranching at Monte Vista, 
Col. — P. W. Livermore is with Mor- 
gan, Livermore & Co., brokers, 37 Boule- 
vard Haussman, Paris, France. — J. C. 
Lord, 26 E. 54th St., New York City, is 
with the Royal Typewriter Co. — J. J. 
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Mahoney is assistant superintendent of 
schools, Cambridge. — F. M. Murphy, 
60 Federal St., Boston, is a partner in the 
law firm of Blodgett, Jones, Burnham & 
Bingham. — P. B. Olney, Jr., is practis- 
ing law at 80 Broadway, New York City. 
—G. B. Perry who is now traveling in 
Europe, is expected to return to Boston 
in September. — J. E. Porter, 517 E. 
Garfield St., Cadillac, Mich., is teaching. 
— P. B. Robinson, 84 Irving Pl., New 
York City, has left his position as secre- 
tary to Senator Root, and is at present 
unoccupied. — W. P. Sawyer is practis- 
ing law in the Old South Bldg., Boston. 
— T. W. Sears and S. C. Smith are asso- 
ciated in the practice of landscape 
architecture, Providence, R.I. — F. W. 
Snow is teaching at Victoria College, 
Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Can. — B. 
F. Thomas’s address is care of Univer- 
sity Club, California and Powell Sts., 
San Francisco, Cal. — A. F. Turner, of 
Lexington, is with Emmons Bros. Co., 
manufacturers of hats, Haverhill. — L. 
Ward, Hemenway Chambers, Boston, 
is correspondent for various newspapers 
in Boston. 
1904. 
R. S. Wattace, Sec., 
419 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. G. Perrin is traveling abroad study- 
ing social and educational conditions 
in England, France, Germany, and Hol- 
land. — H. S. Parker has entered into a 
partnership under the name of Colgate, 
Parker & Co., bankers, 2 Wall St., New 
York. — G. L. Wire is in the legal depart- 
ment of the Nat. Bank of Chicago, at 
105 South Dearborn St., Chicago. — L. 
W. Newell, after spending the past year 
at the University in Paris, is teaching 
French at the Hackley School, Tarry- 
town, N.Y. — W. F. Conant is with the 
Brookline Print, 166 Washington St., 
Brookline. — R. M. Hull has resigned as 
secretary of the Cambridge Taxpayers’ 
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Association to engage in the real estate 
business; his offices are at 649 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge; he is trustee 
of the Kirlland Trust. — F..D. Roosevelt 
has been appointed Asst. Secretary of 
the Navy. — D. C. Manning was elected 
to the Mass. House of Representatives 
last November. — E. N. Smith is now at 
Cornwall on the Hudson.—A. F. 
Blakeslee, who is professor of botany and 
director of the summer school of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, has 
recently issued, with C. D. Jarvis, “‘Trees 
in Winter,” (Macmillan Co.). — W. A. 
Burnham has been elected secretary to 
the president of the Nat. Shawmut 
Bank, Boston. — G. C. Cunningham is 
at 1116 Harrison Bldg., Phila., Pa. — V. 
A. Tsanoff has served through the Bal- 
kan War as a second lieut. in the Bul- 
garian army; he gave up his position as 
Associated Press correspondent in St. 
Petersburg as soon as the decree of gen- 
eral mobilization was issued and joined 
his regiment in the Strume Valley. He 
fought in many engagements and took 
part in the triumphant entry of the Bul- 
garian troops into Salonica. During the 
armistice Tsanoff was sent to London in 
connection with the peace negotiations. 
He has now resumed his place in the 
field. —J. R. Rutland is librarian of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, at 
Auburn. — Thomas Roy Clark of Brad- 
ford, Pa., died at Chicago, IIll., April 7, 
1912. 
1905. 
S. N. Hincg.ey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 

As usual the Class of 1905 will meet in 
room No. 16, Holworthy, on Commence- 
ment Day, June 19. The sale of tickets 
for Class Day will be as usual by appli- 
cation. On May 1 application blanks 
will be placed at the Union, Leavitt & 
Pierce’s, the Codperative Society, and 
the Harvard Alumni Association, 50 
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State St., Boston. Applications will also 
be sent to the New York Harvard Club. 
These applications will be received up to 
6 p.m. on June 7, and will entitle a gradu- 
ate to five tickets of each kind at the fol- 
lowing prices: Yard tickets, 35 cents 
each; stadium tickets, $1.50 each; and 
memorial tickets, $1 each. There will 
also be sales to graduates at 50 State 
St., Boston, on Friday, June 13, and at 
the Lodge Gate, Saturday morning, 
June 14, and all day Class Day, June 17. 
No applications will be considered un- 
less accompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped envelope with 12 cents in post- 
age for registry fee. — H. R. Colson is 
in the photographic business, with of- 
fices at 90 Marion Road, Watertown. — 
L. A. Pettibone’s address has been, 
since Feb. 1, 125 4th St., Niagara Falls, 
N.Y.; he is purchasing agent for the 
Ontario Power Co., of Niagara Falls. — 
J. L. Roger’s address is 64 Howard 
Parkway, Halcyon Park, New Rochelle, 
N.Y.— R. T. Wheeler’s address is 706 
Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. —H. S. 
Deming’s address is 128 East 19th St., 
New York City. — W. L. Nash is an in- 
surance broker with offices at 65 Kilby 
St., Boston; home address, 14 Browne 
St., Brookline. — C. H. Bauer’s address 
is 209 East Broadway, Louisville, Ky. — 
W. H. Coleman has become a member of 
the firm of Semmes, Bowen & Semmes, 
with offices in the Equitable Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md. 
1906. 
Nicnouas KE Ley, Sec., 
52 William St., New York, N.Y. 

P. H. Keeney is with the law firm of 
Calhoun, Lyford & Shehan, The Rook- 
ery, Chicago. — R. E. Tracy is with the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, 43 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston; home address, 80 Alexander 
St., Dorchester. — H. M. Turner is 
engineer of the Turner’s Falls Co., Turn- 
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er’s Falls. —O. D. Filley is at Bulu- 
wayo, Rhodesia, South Africa, with the 
British South Africa Company’s Mine 
Development Co. — K. W. Lamson is 
instructor in mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermilion, 
$.D.—D. A. Newhall has recently 
moved to Charleston, W.Va., where his 
address is 1576 Virginia St.; permanent 
address, Strafford, Pa. — F. H. Nesmith, 
who has been in the office of the prosecut- 
ing attorney and the attorney-general at 
Manila, P.I., has been appointed city 
attorney of Manila. — Henry L. Lincoln 
is instructor-in-charge of electrical sub- 
jects of the Chicago Central Station 
Institute, with offices at 112 West Adams 
St., Chicago. — H. A. Bellows is manag- 
ing editor of The Bellman, Minneapolis; 
he also conducts two courses in rhetoric 
at the University of Minnesota. — C. P. 
Greenough, 2d, is with Bartlett Brothers 
& Co., bankers, 60 State St., Boston. — 
G. H. Cox, Jr., has gone into business for 
himself at 53 State St., Boston. — C. B. 
Hibbard is with the American Locomo- 
tive Co., Providence, R.I.; home address, 
The Minden, Waterman St., Providence. 
—J. L. White, who has been in the 
Chicago office of the Wabash R.R., isnow 
with the same railroad, care of the Fuel 
Department, St. Louis, Mo. 


1907. 
Joun Reynotps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

The Sexennial Reunion starts on Mon- 
day, June 16, and will last until the boat 
race at New London on Friday. Every 
member of the Class ought to be on 
hand for a part, if not all, of this period. 
The committee in charge of the Reunion 
has made elaborate plans for a good 
time, and will see that every member of 
the Class is given notice of the program. 
— W. H. Keeling is a reporter on the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. — G. L. Kelley 


is with the Midvale Steel Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — E. D. Kinney is with the 
Anaconda Copper Co., in Great Falls, 
Mont. — J. E. Kirwin is with the For- 
bush Shoe Co., N. Grafton, Mass. —F. 
K. Leatherbee is a banker in Springfield; 
address, 299 Main St. — P. H. Leonard 
is raising horses in Ridge, Mont. — F. 
W. McAvoy is in the leather business at 
204 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 
—G. McCook is with the Pittsburg 
Crucible Co., Midland, Pa. — D. McGill 
is practising law in Jacksonville, Fla. — 
L. Starr is a member of the firm of Starr, 
Watkins & Co., cotton commission mer- 
chants, at 15 William St., New York, 
N.Y.— The Secretary had hoped to 
have the Third Class Report ready for 
mailing by June 1, but owing to the de- 
lay on the part of a large number of the 
Class in sending in their statistical 
blanks, it is doubtful whether the 
Report will be ready before the middle of 
June. 
1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D.C. 

W. L. Phillips has been appointed by 
Col. Goethals to the position of land- 
scape architect and first assistant in a 
municipal department for the Panama 
Canal Zone, for the purpose of laying out 
and building the permanent town of 
Balboa at the Pacific end of the Canal, 
and for rebuilding and extending existing 
towns in the Zone. — G. J. Anderson, on 
the staff of the Congregationalist and 
Christian World,is Western editor of that 
paper, with headquarters in Chicago. 
He became an associate editor soon after 
his graduation from Harvard. His new 
duties make him a deputy for both the 
editorial and the business management 
and will bring him in touch with a large 
portion of the Middle West. — B. H. 
Squires is practising law at Saskatoon, 


Saskatchewan. —G. A. McKay, who 
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was employed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment as an engineer on the Quebec 
Bridge, is now with the American Felt 
Co., 60 Federal St., Boston; home ad- 
dress, City Mills. — A. G. Eldridge is 
superintendent of schools of the Monroe 
and Savoy districts, Clarksburg, Fla. — 
A. B. Handy is principal of the Henry 
Woods High School, Barre. — David 
Rosenblum, for some time sales man- 
ager of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, Astor Pl., New York, has recently 
been made vice-president of the Insti- 
tute. — Bradlee Van Brunt is assistant 
manager of The Excavating Engineer, a 
monthly publication devoted to exca- 
vation and allied subjects; office, 267 
National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. — J. B. 
Coolidge is practising law in Dayton, O. 
— Hamilton Hadden is with the bond 
house of Colgate, Parker & Co., 2 Wall 
St., New York. — C. M. Farnham has 
been appointed instructor in geology at 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, 
Pa. — Maurice E. Wyner has been ad- 
mitted to the law firm of Eyges, Wyner 
& Freedman, 920 Kimball Bldg., Boston. 
— P. C. Haskell is with the American 
Bank Note Co., 70 Broad St., New York. 
—W. M. Bird is with the Houston 
Electric Co., Houston, Tex.—C. L. 
Seeger, Jr., is professor of music at the 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


1909. 


A. G. Case, Sec., 
% W. T. Rickards Co., The Rookery, 
Chicago, Ill. 

While there is no organized celebra- 
tion this year, the Class Committee 
urges every one who can to come to the 
Commencement festivities. Details of 
the week’s program have been sent to all 
members of the Class, including notice of 
a change in 1909 headquarters for Com- 
mencement Day. — You will be glad to 
learn that 1909 is doing more than its 
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share in the work of the new Harvard 
Club of Boston. The latest figures avail- 
able from Boston reports indicate that 
there were more members enrolled from 
1909 than from any other class, and the 
subscriptions from 1909 men have been 
more than gratifying. — The Secretary 
has been disappointed of late that more 
news items have not come to him. While 
it is perhaps true there have been fewer 
changes to report than immediately 
following graduation, we are not record- 
ing so many as we should and are hardly 
doing this column justice. The Secretary 
hopes to evolve a plan before long to 
provide more news-feeders and every 
man may consider himself an important 
and necessary member of this committee, 
ex officio. — A. L. Hoffman spent last 
winter in Berlin, in the banking house of 
S. Bieichroeder; he plans to go to Lon- 
don this spring to enter a bank there. — 
R. W. Smyth’s address is 627 N. Foun- 
tain Ave., Springfield, O. — O. G. Wood 
is with the Merchants Nat. Bank, Bos- 
ton. — D.S. Starring is a partner in the 
banking firm of Allerton, Green, King & 
Co., with offices in The Rookery, Chi- 
cago. — Guy Maloon is with the Ameri- 
can Glue Co., Springdale, Pa. — L. C. 
Brosseau has been transferred from the 
1907 list to 1909. He was married on 
April 26, to Helen Elizabeth Geraghty, 
and will live at 154 East Superior St., 
Chicago, this winter. 


1910. 
C. C. Litttez, Sec., 
37 Warren St., Brookline. 

The Class held a dinner at Louis’s 
on March 14; about 100 members of the 
Class attended. G. S. West acted as 
toastmaster. The evening was of a de- 
cidedly jovial nature, few serious mat- 
ters being discussed. A resolution was 
passed empowering the Secretary to 
transmit to Pres. Lowell the recommen- 
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dation that he appoint a committee of 
graduates to consider raising funds for 
building a new University gymnasium. 
— The various committees in whose 
hands lies the preparation of the Trien- 
nial Celebration of the Class have been 
somewhat handicapped because of lack 
of funds. They have, nevertheless, pre- 
pared a most attractive list of events. So 
faras is at present known the program for 
the Class during Commencement week 
will be as follows. Monday, June 16: 
In the morning the Class assembles and 
marches in a body to a large boat of the 
excursion variety on which we embark 
for Swampscott. Arrived at Swamp- 
scott, we occupy, for the entire day, the 
Ocean House and surrounding beaches, 
sailboats, and ocean. Here baseball, 
running upon the beach, and other child- 
ish games will be in order. In the eve- 
ning, assembling in what is left of the 
Ocean House proper, we have our Class 
Dinner with much song, music, and 
speech-making. Tuesday, June 17: Being 
Class Day we are left free in the morning 
hours to recover from said Class Dinner 
and to fortify ourselves for the long and 
tedious march to the Stadium, which 
starts at about 3 p.m. At the Stadium, 
we listen to exercises which we decide are 
not quite so good as our own of three 
years ago, and then are left free until the 
morrow. Wednesday, June 18: In the 
morning we occupy Soldier’s Field, 
where we enter into merciful contests 
with the now somewhat infirm Class of 
1907, in track, baseball, and crew. Then 
having defeated them in each and every 
one of these we eat our luncheon in a 
huge and hot tent on the same Soldier's 
Field. This done, we attend the Har- 
vard-Yale baseball game in a body, and 
when the game is over we adjourn to 
celebrate the victory as we may see fit. 
Thursday, June 19: Commencement. 
Those of us who can are allowed to beat 


their way into Sanders Theatre for the 
morning exercises. We have a room, 
Hollis 31, in which a light luncheon will 
be served for those who can bear the 
sight of food. In the afternoon there are 
the exercises of the Alumni Association 
in the Sever Quadrangle; and in the eve- 
ning, we all attend a Pop Concert in 
Symphony Hall as guests of the Harvard 
Club of Boston. Friday, June 20: To 
New London! Special cars, special sec- 
tions, in observation train. Probably also 
an ocean trip, between the 1916 and 
’Varsity races, with the Classes of 1907, 
1903, and 1898 on a specially provided 
steamer. Then to New York or Boston 
or way-stations! More celebrations and 
a great deal of joy. Read this program 
through and ask yourself whether you 
can afford to miss it. The answer is NO! 
and the proof is your appearance in Cam- 
bridge on or about June 16 next. Very 
few men have answered the request for 
information, sent out some time ago. 
If you did not receive any such notice 
please notify your secretary at once. 
Also please answer such notices at once 
when you do receive them. 


1911. 
J. A. SwEETSER, Sec., 
24 Thomas St., New York, N.Y. 

Room $1, Stoughton Hall, has been 
assigned to the Class for use on Com- 
mencement Day. Light refreshments 
will be served and it is hoped that, in the 
intervals between exercises, as many 
men as possible will meet at headquar- 
ters. — C. R. Peck’s address is Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge. — W. 
B. Webster's address is 148 Hemenway 
St., Boston. — Horton Edmands’s ad- 
dress is 186 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
—C. D. Burrage, Jr., who has been with 
the Stone & Webster Co., at Key West 
has been transferred to the account- 
ing department of the same concern at 
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Baton Rouge, Fla.; address, Baton 
Rouge Electric Co., Baton Rouge, Fla. 
—G. M. Glover is at St. Andrew’s 
School, Concord. — F. A. Welch is with 
the Brockton Times; permanent address, 
1662 Hancock St., Quincy. — Frederic 
Cunningham, Jr., is at his home, 135 Ivy 
St., Longwood. — O. E. Loomis, execu- 
tive secretary of the Greater Boston 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, 
was married on March 27; his address is 
14 Mt. Vernon St., Arlington. — P. D. 
Howe is with Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
60 Federal St., Boston. — S. W. Sargent 
is president of the P. J. Torchiana Mfg. 
Co., 4th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, 
and is also representative for the Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries Co., 1824 Real 
Estate Trust Bldg., Phila.; home address, 
5980 Woodbine Ave., Overbrook, Phila., 
Pa. — A. C. Roberts’s address is Con- 
way, N.H. — C. S. Whittier is secretary 
of the membership committee of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. — P. F. 
Wild’s address is 229 Main St., Medford. 
— Ralph Hornblower has been admitted 
a member in the firm of Hornblower & 
Weeks, bankers, Boston. — S. D. Cow- 
ard has entered into partnership with his 
father at Holyoke; they will conduct an 
electrical engineering and general elec- 
trical repair business. —S. Jacobs is 
with B. Altman & Co., New York City. 
—J. E. Turnbull is with the Library 
Bureau, Boston. — F. H. Stone’s ad- 
dress is 14 George St., Providence, R.I.— 
Anderson Dana is with the Tidewater 
Paving Brick Co., Catskill, N.Y. — H. 
H. R. Spofford is with Griscom-Russell 
Co., 90 West St., New York, N.Y. — R. 
H. Mann is secretary of the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Trust Co. — The Class had its 
second annual dinner at Louis’s Restau- 
rant, Boston, on May 10; about 90 men 
were present. H. Jaques, Jr., acted as 
toastmaster and called on the following 
for speech or song: C. A. Beane, E. A. 
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Bemis, C. K. Cobb, C. S. Collier, F. J. 
Deane, H. Edmands, A. Gregg, H. 
Green, E. Harding, G. R. Harding, 
H. W. Kelley, E. A. Winsor, and L. 
Withington. 
1912. 
R. B. WicGLesworth, Sec., 
Box D, Cambridge. 

C. M. Amory is with White, Weld & 
Co., bankers, 115 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton. — J. H. Perry, Jr., is asst. on the 
engineering corps of the Pittsburg divi- 
sion of the P.C.C. & St.L. Railway; his 
present address is 3014 Bergman St., 
Sheridanville, Pa. — H. E. Reeves is 
coaching the Harvard Freshman base- 
ball team. — R. T. Paessler is an analyt- 
ical chemist with an office at 708 Coal 
Exchange Bldg., Wilkes Barre, Pa. — 
Edward James Barnes Palmer, was born 
in Boston, Oct. 3, 1886, and died in 
Meadville, Pa., April 3, 1913. He was 
the only son of Rev. Charles James Pal- 
mer and Gertrude S. (Barnes) Palmer, 
of Lanesboro. He was educated at the 
public schools in Lanesboro and Pitts- 
field, having graduated at the High 
School at Pittsfield in June 1907. He 
entered Bowdoin College as a special 
student in Sept., 1907. He entered Har- 
vard in 1909, graduating there last June, 
with the degree of B.S. He made a 
specialty of chemistry and became very 
proficient in that science. He was a thor- 
ough student and worked hard during his 
college years. He was very desirous of 
being independent as far as possible and 
worked during the summer vacation to 
enable him to continue his college course. 
Last September Allegheny College of 
Meadville, Pa., engaged him as an assist- 
ant professor in chemistry.—E. J. 
Bryan’s address is 421 E. 9th St., Ches- 
ter, Pa.— Since Jan. 1, R. W. Peters 
has been with the Waltham Watch Co., 
in their Boston Office; his business ad- 
dress is care of Waltham Watch Co., 
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200 Devonshire St., Boston; room ad- 
dress, Y. M. C. A., Cambridge; home 
address remains as before, Cleveland, O. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Dr. John Warren Willis, m ’61, for 
fifty years a physician in Waltham, died 
there on March 1, of pneumonia. Of 
late, he had been in practice with his son, 
Dr. C. A. Willis, m ’97. Dr. Willis was 
eighty years of age and was born in Bel- 
chertown. He was a graduate of the 
Bridgewater Normal School and the 
Harvard Medical School. Early in life 
he was a teacher, and before taking up 
the study of medicine was offered the 
principalship of the Arlington High 
School, which he declined. After receiv- 
ing his degree he went to Deer Island 
and remained there until 1861, when he 
went to Waltham. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War he offered his services as 
a surgeon, but was not called to serve. 
He began the practice of medicine after 
locating in Waltham, and continued up 
to the time he was taken ill, about a year 
ago. Dr. Willis always took a great in- 
terest in every movement for the better- 
ment of the people of Waltham. He 
served on the board of aldermen and on 
the school committee. For a time he was 
city physician. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Waltham Hospital and the 
Waltham Nurses’ Training School. He 
was a trustee of the latter institution. 
For 20 years he was treasurer of the 
Massachusetts South District Medical 
Society. He was a member of the Wal- 
tham Farmers’ Club, an organization 
which flourished 25 years ago. He was a 
member of Monitor Lodge, A.F. & A. 
M.; Rumford Council, R.A.; the Legion 
of Honor, Waltham Board of Trade and 
the Waltham Animal Rescue League, of 
which he was president. In his younger 
days, Dr. Willis was interested in the 
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breeding of trotting horses. He leaves 
two sons, Dr. C. A. Willis of Waltham 
and Dr. Dwight F. Willis, M.S. ’92, of 
Boston. 

H. G. Whitmore, p ’12, is professor of 
chemistry and physics in Eastern Col- 
lege, Manassas, Va., which is his perma- 
nent address. 

Jefferson Parr Moore, Gr.Sch. ’99, 
born at Glass, Tenn., April 15, 1878, died 
at San Angelo, Tex., Sept. 5, 1911. 

Judge William Josiah Forsaith, L.S. 
’59, forty years a justice of the Boston 
Municipal Court, died on Feb. 27 at his 
home in Brookline. He was born in 
Newport, N.H., April 19, 1836, prepared 
for college at Kimball Union Academy, 
and then for a while attended Amherst, 
leaving there to enter Dartmouth, from 
which he was graduated in 1857. He 
then read law for a year in an office in his 
native town and later studied in a Bos- 
ton office, and at the Harvard Law 
School. He was admitted to the bar in 
Boston in May, 1860. He practised in 
partnership with Benjamin Hallett till 
1872, when Gov. Washburn appointed 
him special justice on the municipal 
bench, with jurisdiction over juvenile 
offenders. In 1873 his first hearing was 
the case of Jesse Pomeroy, then a boy, 
who was later sent to prison for life for 
killing a little girl. In 1882 Gov. Long 
appointed Mr. Forsaith an associate 
justice. He retired in October, 1911. 
He married in Bangor, Me., in October, 
1865, Annie M. Veazie of that city, who 
died in 1889. He leaves a son, W. U. 
Forsaith, and two daughters, Marion B. 
Forsaith and Annie S. Forsaith, all of 
Longwood. 

Dr. James Tucker Cutler, m 93, died 
of pneumonia, at Roxbury, on March 15. 
He was born in Conway, Sept. 10, 1864, 
the son of Mrs. Ellen M. and the late 
Rev. Elijah Cutler, who was prominent 
in the activities of the Mass. Bible So- 
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ciety some years ago. With his parents 
he moved to Dorchester when he was 
five years old. He prepared for college 
at Thayer Academy, Braintree, and 
later attended Williams College, gradu- 
ating in 1890. He then took up medicine 
and was graduated from the Harvard 
Medical School in 1893. The following 
year he took a course in homeopathy, 
receiving a degree in June, 1894. He 
opened an office in Roxbury, where he 
continued in active practice up to the 
time of his death. For 16 years he had 
been a visiting physician in the public 
schools in the Elm Hill section of Rox- 
bury. He was also visiting physician at 
the Cullis Consumptives’ Home, Dor- 
chester, and the Mass. Homeopathic 
Dispensary at the South End. He was 
a member of the Mass. Homeopathic 
Medical Society, the Mass. Surgical and 
Gynecological Society. His wife, who 
was Miss Susie D. Mann of Roxbury, 
and one son, survive him. 

Dr. Horace Amos Davis, d 00, died at 
Roxbury on March 1, 1913. He was 
born at Roxbury, Nov. 14, 1874. He 
graduated from Tufts in 1897, where he 
was captain of the football team, and 
from the Harvard Dental School in 1900. 

L. C. Christie, / 09, has been acting 
solicitor-general of the United States; 
he is said to be the youngest man who 
has held this position, even temporarily. 

Prof. E. S. Morse, h ’92, director of 
the Peabody Museum, Salem, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence in order 
that he may complete his revision of the 
“‘New England Mollusca” and prepare 
for publication his Japanese journals. 

T. B. Flint, / ’70, is clerk of the Cana- 
dian House of Commons. 

Samuel Arthur Bent, / ’65, of Boston 
and Milton, formerly of Brookline, law- 
yer, author, and former member of the 
Boston School Committee, died sud- 
denly at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on 
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Nov. 22. He had gone there to attend a 
meeting of the Society of Colonial Wars, 
of which he was a member. He was a 
direct descendant of Ensign John Rus- 
sell, who fought in the Concord fight, and 
was born in Boston, July 1, 1841, the son 
of Samuel W. and Mary N. (Barrett) 
Bent. He fitted at Phillips Andover 
Academy, graduated from Yale in 1861, 
and from the Harvard Law School in 
1865. He was admitted to the Suffolk 
bar in 1865. For several years in the early 
seventies he was American editor of the 
Swiss (Geneva) Times, and of Galignani’s 
(Paris) Messenger. He had served on the 
Boston School Committee, and in 1878- 
86 was superintendent of the public 
schools in Clinton and Nashua, N.H. 
He was secretary-treasurer of the Boston- 
ian Society from 1890 to 1899. He wrote 
many treatises and several books, served 
in an editorial capacity on magazines 
and was a member of the Authors’ Club, 
the St. Botolph Club, Brookline Thurs- 
day Club, the Society of Sons of the 
American Revolution, and other organi- 
zations. He was the author of “‘ Familiar 
Short Sayings of Great Men,” “Hints on 
Languages,”’ and “Notes to the Golden 
Legend.” He married in Boston on Aug. 
30, 1890, Mary E. Thompson. 

Dr. Edward Sawyer Bacon, m ’89, 
died, after an illness of several months at 
his home in Providence, R.I., on April 8. 
He was born in Dover, N.H., on March 
8, 1863, the son of Charles and Susan 
(Clarke) Bacon. Having graduated 
from Yale in 1886 and the Harvard 
Medical School in 1889, he went to 
Providence as an interne in the Rhode 
Island Hospital, serving there for 18 
months. Then he practised in West Su- 
perior, Wis., for four years, thereupon 
returning to settle in Providence. With- 
in the last few years, however, he gave 
up his general practice to specialize in 
the diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. 
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In addition to his successful private 
practice in this specialty, he was the 
aural surgeon at the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital, consultant aural surgeon at the 
city and Butler Hospitals, and at the 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf. 
-Among the many medical societies and 
other organizations of which he was a 
member, were the American Medical 
Association, the Rhode Island Medical 
Society, the Providence Medical Associa- 
tion, the Rhode Island Hospital Club, 
the Harvard Medical School Association, 
the Hope, University, Providence, Art, 
and Wannamoisett Golf and Country 
Clubs, the Yale Association of Rhode 
Island, and the Odd Fellows. He was 
unmarried. His sister, Mrs. Samuel C. 
Fisher, who lived with him for many 
years, survives. 

Dr. J. W. Hudson, p ’07, has been pro- 
moted from the rank of associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy to that of professor 
at the University of Missouri. He is to 
give the Phi Beta Kappa oration at the 
University of Colorado at the 1913 
Commencement. 

Dr. L. T. Myles, L.S.S. ’98, Dem., 
was defeated in March for election to 
the Cambridge school board. 

Rev. H. G. Arnold, ¢ 08, was installed 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church, 
West Roxbury, on March 16. He grad- 
uated Ph.B. at Brown in 1905. For the 
past four years he has been with the 
First Unitarian Church of Bridgewater. 

Prof. William Trelease, Sc.D. ’84, 
director of the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den from its foundation in 1889 until 
May last, has been engaged since his re- 
signation of that post in a study of 
Tropical American Oaks in the great 
herbaria of Europe, as Honorary Com- 
missioner of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. His present address is 
Boonton, N.J. (R. F. D.) He presented 
the results of his study at the recent 
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meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

Thomas Post, L.S. ’59, president of 
the Berkshire Bar Association, died on 
May 5 at his home in Lenox, following 
four years of impaired health consequent 
upon a surgical operation. He was 77 
years old, and was born’in Lenox, the 
son of a farmer. He studied at the Lenox 
Academy, at Williams College, A.B. 
1858, and at the Harvard Law School. 
For 21 years he was postmaster of 
Lenox, and for many years served the 
town officially. He was president of the 
Lenox Water Co., a director of the 
Lenox National and Lenox Savings 
Banks and of the Lenox Electric Light 
Company. He served six terms in the 
Mass. Legislature, and was prominent in 
Republican politics. He was a 33d degree 
Mason. 

Dr. Joseph Benson Fenwick, m ’72, 
one of Chelsea’s most widely known resi- 
dents, died on April 26 of acute cedema 
of the lungs, at his home in Chelsea. 
He was born at St. John, N.B., in 
Dec., 1839. After graduating from 
the Harvard Medical School he was 
stationed for two years at the Marine 
Hospital in Chelsea. Later he began 
practising in that city, and had remained 
there since. He was at one time city 
physician and was a member of the asso- 
ciate staff of the Frost Hospital, Chelsea, 
member of the Mass. Medical Society, 
Robert Lash Lodge, A.F. and A.M., 
the Royal Arch Chapter of Shekinah, 
Palestine Commandery, Knights Tem- 
_” | _<apthali Council, and the old 
Suffolk and Alter Ego Clubs. His son, Dr. 
George B. Fenwick, ’00, chairman of the 
Chelsea board of health, survives. 

Daniel Coney Robinson, L.S. ’71, died 
at the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, on 
April 14. He was a native of Skowhegan, 
Me., where he was born in 1848. He 
studied at Harvard Law School, and for 
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nine years practised at Augusta, Me., 
and for ten years afterwards in Boston. 
He retired from practice 18 years ago 
and became the owner of the Acme Mill- 
ing Co. of Indianapolis, to which city he 
went twicea year. He also went abroad 
each year and spent most of his time in 
Great Britain. He was a member of the 
Boston Athletic Association, Boston 
Yacht Club, and the Boston Skating 
Club. He belonged to the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Suffolk Bar Association, 
and was a communicant of Emmanuel 
Church. He left a widow, who was Miss 
Katharine Lambard of Augusta, and 
one son, Dr. Samuel Robinson, 98, re- 
cently out-patient surgeon of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, but now as- 
sistant director and surgeon of the Clif- 
ton Springs Sanatorium and Hospital, of 
which Dr. J. G. Mumford, ’85, is the 
head. 

Dr. Henry Michael Clifford, d ’86, 
died on Nov. 4, 1912, at his home in 
Charlestown, of heart disease, following 
a comparatively short illness. He was 
born in Lewiston, Me., June 4, 1861. On 
graduating from the Harvard Dental 
School he was instructor at the Dental 
School, 1888-92. He practised in 
Charlestown for 26 years. Several years 
ago he took an active interest in the 
politics of Ward 5. He was once a candi- 
date for the nomination for the House of 
Representatives. He was a member of 
the Harvard Club, the Haryard Dental 
Alumni Association, and the Knights of 
Columbus. 

Prof. G. H. Parker, s 87, has been 
elected to the National Academy of 
Sciences. 
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#*» To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can & 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
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kept. Writers of articles in prominent period- 
icals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not per- 
mit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, contributes to the 
1911-12 Biennial Report of the Board of 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, the Report of the Divi- 
sion of Forestry. Reprinted as a sepa- 
rate publication it makes a pamphlet of 
56 pages; illustrated. 

— Loeb Classical Library. The publish- 
ers issue the new volumes in the Loeb 
Library with commendable regularity. 
Since the last notice in these columns 
the following volumes have been re- 
ceived: ‘‘ Lucian,” vol. i (there are to be 
eight), with translation by A. M. Har- 
mon of Princeton University; ‘Cicero: 
Letters to Atticus,” vol. i (there will be 
three), translated by E. O. Winstedt, of 
Magdalen College, Oxford; “Apollonius 
Rhodius: The Argonautica,” translated 
by R. C. Seaton, of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge; “Sophocles,” translated by F. 
Storr, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
vol. i, comprising @dipus the King, 
Cdipus at Colonus, and Antigone. ‘* Ap- 
pian’s Roman History,” the first of four 
volumes, translated by Horace White. 
“The Greek Bucolic Poets,” translated 
by J. M. Edmonds, of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, comprising Theocritus, Bion, 
and Moschus, and some of the anony- 
mous poems. The more the volumes in 
this admirable series are used, the more 
apparent does it become that its de- 
signer and editors chose well the format, 
paper, type, and binding. The volumes 
slip easily into the pocket; being light, 
they can be held comfortably. As to the 
translations, all in the present instal- 
ment are by modern translators. They 
represent, therefore, the scholarship and 
standards of our day. Tastes differ; we 
believe, however, that prose is a better 
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medium than verse for rendering Greek 
poetry. If any one doubts this, let him 
read Mr. Edmonds’s metrical versions of 
Theocritus, in which the reader's atten- 
tion is so taken up by the metrical puz- 
zle, the forced stress, the unexpected 
rhymes, the elisions, the archaic phrases 
—that he forgets what it is all about. 
We cannot believe that the Greeks ex- 
perienced any such perplexity when they 
listened to the original. When, there- 
fore, a translation creates such puzzles, 
it stands condemned. Since the major- 
ity, however, including the very compe- 
tent editors of this series, prefer the 
bungled metrical version, quand méme, 
the reviewer recognizes that he is out of 
fashion. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net per vol.) 

The “Annual Magazine Subject- 
Index, 1912,”’ compiled by F. W. Faxon, 
’89, makes a small quarto volume of 300 
pages, substantially bound in boards. It 
is indispensable for libraries and stu- 
dents, and for any person who wishes to 
keep abreast of current periodical arti- 
cles on any topic. Mr. Faxon furnishes a 
large number of cross references. His 
choice of type, and his arrangement of 
material are excellent. Some 50 collab- 
orators assist in his work. (Boston 
Book Co.) 

Capt. J. R. Procter, 98, U.S.A., con- 
tributed to Harper’s Weekly of March 8, 
1913, a plea for ‘A Council of National 
Defense.”” He showed that under the 
present system it is impossible to estab- 
lish a rational military policy, and that 
the country gets now no adequate re- 
turn fora 100 millions spent annually on 
the army. 

A brief autobiography of the late 
Gamaliel Bradford, ’49, has been re- 
printed from the “‘ Biographical History 
of Massachusetts.” It was written 
within a short time of Mr. Bradford’s 


death in 1911. 


“The Heart of the Hills,” the new 
novel by John Fox, Jr., 83, is announced 
as a “best seller” by the publishers. 
(Scribner.) 

Dr. G. W. Robinson, ’95, secretary of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences has edited: “Brazil and 
Portugal in 1809. Manuscript Margin- 
alia on a copy of the English Translation 
of Bishop Azeredo Coutinho’s Ensaio 
Economico sobre o Comercio de Portugal e 
suas Colonias.”’ In his introduction Dr. 
Robinson says: “Although the chief 
value of the marginalia consists in the 
vivid impressions which they give of the 
Brazil of 1809, and of Portuguese and 
Brazilian character, it will not escape the 
attention of the reader that their author 
was acquainted with the climate, ship- 
building, commerce, and agriculture of 
the United States, and with the North 
American Indians; that he pronounced 
respectable opinions on military and 
naval topics; that he was a man of some- 
what extensive general historical knowl- 
edge; well acquainted with contem- 
porary political conditions; versed in 
political economy; with a keen sense of 
honor, and of the worth of liberty.” The 
editing has been performed with accu- 
racy and thoroughness. An exhaustive 
index makes reference easy. The book, 
bound in cloth, is handsomely printed in 
an edition limited to 250 copies. Price, 
$1.50 each. (Address George W. Robin- 
son, 37 Divinity Hall, Cambridge.) 

Charles Warren, '89, has reprinted 
from the Columbia Law Review a paper 
on “The Progressiveness of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court.” In this exhaustive sum- 
mary he shows how unfounded are the 
recent attacks on the Court as a “judi- 
cial oligarchy,”’ by citing the Court’s de- 
cisions on the most important questions 
during the past 25 years. 

Several books must be dismissed with 
brief notice here, because we cannot give 
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to them the detailed reviews which they 
merit. “‘A First Course in Philosophy,” 
in which Prof. John E. Russell, of Wil- 
liams College, sets forth, for the benefit 
of beginners, the leading problems — 
reality, knowledge, and conduct — 
which philosophy deals with. (Holt: 
New York. $1.50.) — “Social Forces in 
Modern Literature,”” by Philo M. Buck, 
Jr., p ’00, consists of eight essays in 
which the author analyzes the leading 
literary manifestations of social forces 
during the past 200 years. He chooses as 
spokesmen or representatives of those 
forces Montesquieu, Rousseau, Lessing, 
Wordsworth, Goethe, and Shelley. 
(Ginn: Boston. $1.) —‘“The Stock 
Exchange from Within,” by Wm. C. 
Van Antwerp, presents a defense of the 
institution which has had very few 
articulate apologists. It contains much 
documentary material, in addition to the 
author's description of actual occur- 
rences. (Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net.) — 
“The Principles of Science: A College 
Text-book,” by Dr. Wm. F. Cooley, of 
Columbia University, “‘is an attempt to 
bridge the chasm, which — at least for 
undergraduates — too often lies be- 
tween scientific and philosophical stud- 
ies.” (Holt. Cloth, $1.25.) — “‘Outlines 
of European History,” Part II, by 
Professors J. H. Robinson, ’87, and C. A. 
Beard, of Columbia University, covering 
the last two centuries, is the latest edi- 
tion of a work which first appeared in 
1907. The few changes we have noticed 
are in the introduction of reference to 
recent events. (Ginn. Cloth, 12mo.) 
“The Philippine Problem,” by Fred- 
erick Chamberlin, / ’94, will be wel- 
come to many persons who have found 
it difficult, amid the partisan reports 
from the Philippines, to determine the 
truth in regard either to the past or to 
the present. Mr. Chamberlin writes a 
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book of information. He begins with a 
brief historical survey in which he shows 
how the Islands fell very early under the 
sway of the Friars, who established and 
perpetuated there a rule of greed, rapac- 
ity, and ignorance, and often defied the 
commands of the Pope. Then the author 
describes the condition which confronted 
the Americans in 1898; and so he passes 
on to tell how the American campaign of 
education, of good roads, of justice, of 
improved agricultural methods, and of 
sanitation was undertaken, and what 
progress it has made. He praises highly 
Gov. Gen. W. C. Forbes, ’92. Since 
1902, he says, the Islands have cost the 
United States only ten million dollars a 
year, for the army. He concludes with a 
chapter on “The Problem in 1913.” He 
does not believe that the Filipinos, if 
granted independence, could maintain 
republican institutions. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50 net.) 

A bulletin on the condition of agricul- 
tural labor in Porto Rico, which was 
lately issued by the bureau of labor of 
that island, was prepared by J. C. Bills, 
Jr., ’09, chief of the Labor Bureau of 
Porto Rico. 

Warren B. Blake, ’04, has edited, for 
Everyman’s Library, J. Hector de Créve- 
coeur’s “Letters from an American 
Farmer.” 
been for over three generations the de- 
light of readers and the quarry of his- 
torical students. Mr. Blake has prefixed 
to them an excellent introduction, in 
which he tells the story of Crévecceur’s 
life and of the influence and value of the 
Letters. (Dutton: New York. Cloth, 
35 cents.) 

The “Lectures on the American Civil 
War,” delivered in the spring of 1912 
at Oxford University by Dr. James Ford 
Rhodes, h ’01, make excellent reading 
for either a beginner in the subject or for 
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an adept who seeks to know Mr. Rhodes’s 
description of any special event. As 
usual, the historian is very cautious of 
stating a downright opinion. No one 
familiar with the difficulty of making an 
epitome, in this period when turgidity 
and redundance characterize nine 
tenths of the books that are printed, can 
fail to admire the sureness with which 
Mr. Rhodes has articulated this skele- 
ton of the Civil War story. To cover 
so much ground, to refer, even briefly, 
to so many separate men or occurrences, 
and yet to preserve throughout a per- 
fectly clear narrative, is a noteworthy 
feat. We suspect that some dryasdusts 
will be deceived by the simplicity into 
supposing that it springs from super- 
ficiality. An American reader will note 
here and there turns of phrase or of 
exposition adapted to the English audi- 
ence for whom these lectures were pre- 
pared; but nothing essential is left out, 
or even glossed over. (Macmillan. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

“The Madonna of Sacrifice,” is a new 
story of Florence, by W. D. Orcutt, ’92. 
(F. G. Browne & Co.: Chicago.) 

Welcome, indeed, is the little volume 
by the Hon. J. H. Choate, ’52, late Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, on “The Two 
Hague Conferences.” In this, he com- 
ments upon the aims striven for and the 
ends accomplished. He has information 
from the inside as to the course of the ne- 
gotiations, and he adds his own criticism 
on points of international law, or on the 
conferees. Being himself an envoy at 
the Seeond Conference in 1907, he has 
been able to throw many sidelights 
upon it. His little book is, of course, in- 
valuable to the historian: it will interest 
many other readers. Dr. James B. 
Scott, ’90, furnishes an introduction in 
which he calls attention to Mr. Choate’s 
own great influence in the deliberations 
of 1907, and there are several pages of 
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references and brief notes. (Princeton 
Univ. Press. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Dr. F. A. Golder, ’03, has an article, 
“A Survey of Alaska, 1743-1799,” in 
the Washington Historical Quarterly 
(Seattle) for April, 1913. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
for May has the following articles: “The 
Plan for a Compensated Dollar,” by 
Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79; “The Tabular 
Standard in Massachusetts History,” by 
W. C. Fisher; ‘“‘The Dominance of the 
National Union in American Labor 
Organization,” by G. E. Barnett; “‘Ten- 
ancy in the Southern States,”” by B. H. 
Hibbard; “The Economic Possibilities 
of Conservation,” by L. C. Gray; Re- 
views; Notes and Memoranda. 

Asst. Dean W. R. Castle, Jr., ’00, has 
written an excellent description of 
“Hawaii, Past and Present.” He de- 
votes some 60 pages to a history of the 
islands and of their inhabitants. Then 
he surveys their commerce and industry; 
then he takes up each of the principal 
islands in turn; and finally, after describ- 
ing the volcanoes, he describes island 
life. His long residence in Hawaii, and 
the still longer connection of his family 
there, have given him data for writing an 
intimate account. His volume is rich in 
illustrations, including a good map. It 
has also special information for travelers 
— indeed, it ought to prove almost indis- 
pensable as a guidebook for anybody 
visiting the islands. The author has car- 
ried out his purpose with great success. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, $1.25 net.) 

“Words with Wings,” a volume of 
poems by Charles G. Fall, ’68, contains 
many striking verses. Travel has in- 
spired many of the pieces; but the pas- 
sions and meditations have also their 
hearing. So, too, memorable occasions 
and salient contemporary figures have 
nerved Mr. Fall’s pen. The loss of the 
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Titanic, Roosevelt, Victor Emmanuel, 
Kossuth’s Grave, Hungary’s Millen- 
nium, Skobelef, are some of his themes. 
“Our Class Day” will appeal to every 
Harvard man. Many passages would 
bear quoting; we choose this brief, sim- 
ple, and tender poem: 


“‘Oh! you, mamma, have lovely eyes!” 
It was at eventide a child, 
Who, praying, in his cradle lies, 
These sweet words said in lispings mild. 


That mother now is old and grey, 
That child a spirit far away; 

But no one since had power to say 
Six words so sweet, so loved as they. 


The volume is published by Elliot Stock, 
London. 

H. G. Pickering, ’@0, has had privately 
printed a volume of charades entitled 
“Sed Quere.” 

L. A. Noble, ’14, has compiled a new 
edition of “Songs of Harvard.” Frank 
Hancock, ’12, leader of the Glee Club, 
arranged the music. Among the new 
songs are: Ralph Blaikie’s (14) New 
Football Song, “Crimson Triumph”’; 
Arthur H. Doyle’s (14) New Toast Song, 
“John Harvard, Here’s to You”’; H. C. 
Greene’s (’14) New Athletic Song, 
“Fight, Fight for Harvard”’; J. W. John- 
ston’s (05) Alumni Song, “‘The Harvard 
Yard”’; and the Glee Club’s Songs: “ Re- 
becca,” “Honey,” “Bring the Wagon 
Home, John,” “ Australia.”’ For sale by 
the Harvard Codperative Society, $2. 

R. G. Brown, ’84, has an article in the 
May number of the Harvard Law Review, 
on “The Conservation of Water-Pow- 
ers.” He treats the subject from the 
standpoint of the constitutional and 
legal questions involved. This article 
has already attracted the attention of 
members of Congress, where the subject 
is now much in controversy; and his dis- 
cussion, presented in the Harvard Law 
Review, has been reproduced for public 
redistribution by order of the United 
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States Senate, as Senate Document No. 
14, 63d Congress, Ist session. 

J. D. Barry, ’88, has published through 
Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, a vol- 
ume of essays entitled “‘Intimations.” 
For the past few years he has been devot- 
ing himself to literary work in San Fran- 
cisco. His new volume is drawn from 
his daily essays in the San Francisco 
Bulletin. 

**Running Sands,” a new novel by R. 
W. Kauffman, ['00], is issued by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

E. S. Balch, ’78, has recently printed 
privately ‘The North Pole and Bradley 
Land.” His address is 1412 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. 

The Harvard Theological Review. for 
April presents an unusually varied list of 
articles: ‘“‘The Practicability of the 
Christian Life,” by Prof. F. G. Peabody, 
’69; “What is the Supernatural,” by 
Prof. E. S. Drown, ’84; “Dualism or 
Duality,” by J. W. Buckham; “Chris- 
tian Experience the Key to Christian 
History,” by H. A. Walker; “‘Conserva- 
tism in Religion,” by E. A. Cook; “The 
Subconscious and Religion,” by J. B. 
Pratt; “Two Studies of the Gospel of 
Mark,” by C. S. Patton. 

On Jan. 16, 1913, Charles Francis 
Adams, ’56, delivered the Founders’ Day 
address at the University of South Caro- 
lina. This he has now published under 
the title “’T is Sixty Years Since.” It is 
a vigorous criticism of latter-day condi- 
tions contrasted with those of 60 years 
ago: but though it is critical, it is not 
pessimistic. Democracy degenerate he 
scores; nevertheless, he believes that in 
general there has been improvement. 
The Legislative he regards as the weak- 
est point in our American system. His 
pages abound in characteristic passages. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
75 cents net.) 

‘Rational and Applied Mechanics for 
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Students and Engineers,” by C. M. 
Woodward, ’60, Emeritus Professor of 
Mathematics and Applied Mechanics, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
is published by the Nixon-Jones Printing 
Co., St. Louis; or may be had direct from 
the author at 3013 Hawthorne Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. (Price, $4.) 

The Harvard Law Review for May has 
the following contents: ‘Conditional 
Deliveries of Deeds of Land,” by H. A. 
Bigelow; “Some Necessary Amend- 
ments of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, 1,” by Prof. J. D. Brannan; “The 
Conservation of Water-Powers,”’ by R. 
G. Brown; Notes; Recent Cases; Book 
Reviews. 

W. H. D. Meier, ['13], head of the 
department of biology and school gar- 
dening at the State Normal School, 
Framingham, has prepared an excellent 
small book entitled “School and Home 
Gardens,” which gives definite instruc- 
tion for planning, planting, and caring 
for plants that are grown in the house, 
yard, or garden. As he states in his pref- 
ace, this is not a book of experiments, 
nor does it deal with generalities. The 
problems confronting the student in 
cultivating each individual plant are 
considered, one at a time, and directions 
are given to meet them. It is intended 
that the book shall serve the purpose 
equally well as a textbook for grammar 
grades or as a handbook for the home 
gardener. In districts where there is no 
school garden, the instruction may be 
given at school, and the lessons put into 
practice at home. Primary and inter- 
mediate-grade teachers will find in it 
ample material from which to select. 
The numerous drawings and photo- 
graphs with which the work is illustrated 
have been made expressly for this book 
under the personal supervision of the 
author. Much of his material he derived 
from the Harvard Botanic Garden. 
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(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
80 cents.) 

“American Patriotism and Other 
Social Studies,” is the second book by 
Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, h ’01, that has 
come out in the last three months. But 
it is not quite so recent as that, because 
it is made up of articles contributed to 
magazines during the past year or two. 
Besides the paper which gives the title 
to the volume, there are eight articles, 
viz: “The Educational Unrest,” “‘The 
Case of the Reporter,” “The Germany 
of Today,” “The German Woman,” 
“Coeducation,” “Household Sciences,” 
“The Germans at School,” and “Psy- 
chology and the Navy.” From this list, 
it will be seen that the professor covers a 
wide range of subjects, American and 
German, which he treats with character- 
istic aggressiveness and ease. (Moffat, 
Yard & Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.50 net.) 

With the Paradiso, Prof. C. H. 
Grandgent, ’83, of Harvard, concludes 
his tersely annotated edition of Dante’s 
Divina Commedia. Although brief, the 
notes are full of pith, and the argument 
prefixed to each canto is a model of com- 
pact and pregnant information. A pre- 
liminary note of six pages gives a general 
outline of the purpose of the canticle. 
These three volumes,conveniently small, 
yet clear in type, ought to be favorites 
among lovers of Dante. They can be 
carried easily. Students will find them 
almost indispensable, because of Prof. 
Grandgent’s notes and choice of text in 
the doubtful passages. But they are 
particularly addressed to a larger public. 
(Heath: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

“The Dark Ages,” by Prof. C. H. 
Grandgent, 83, is his presidential ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the 
Modern Language Association. It is a 
strong, sane satire, much needed, on 
latter-day educational fads and vicious 
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systems. It would be well if it could be 
distributed broadcast not only through 
our colleges and universities but also 
though our secondary schools and legis- 
atures. 

Miss Grace Norton, sister of the late 
Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, has presented to 
the Library an important original 
“Lexique de Montaigne,” the result of 
many years of labor. It is in five large 
volumes of carefully mounted type- 
written pages, so as to be available for 
constant and ready consultation. Origi- 
nally begun at the suggestion of the late 
Prof. Ferdinand Bécher, to whom it is 
dedicated, the work is intended by the 
author to help students of Montaigne 
and to furnish material for a much de- 
sired new translation. It consists of a 
concordance to the writings of Mon- 
taigne with numerous parallel passages 
from sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
writers, with many illustrative English 
readings. In placing these volumes in 
the College Library Miss Norton hopes 
that they will be of use to scholars, and 
that other lovers and students of Mon- 
taigne will add to the material she has 
collected. 

The Harvard University Press has 
reprinted from the “Cyclopedia of Edu- 
cation,” “A Sketch of the History and 
Organization of Harvard University,” 
by Prof. J. H. Ropes, ’89. 

The Clifton Medical Bulletin, pub- 
lished at Clifton Springs, N.Y., is under 
the editorial supervision of Dr. J. G. 
Mumford, ’85, who is director of the 
sanatarium at that place. 

Books to be reviewed next time: “‘ Food 
and Flavor,” by Henry T. Finck, ’76. 
(Century Co., $2 net); “A Naval His- 
tory of the American Revolution,” by 
Gardner W. Allen, °77. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 vols., $3.) 

“College Life” in the Riverside Liter- 
ature Series, consists of four essays from 
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two well-known books by Dean L. B. R. 
Briggs, ’75, on “‘The Transition from 
School to College”; “The Mistakes of 
College Life”’; “College Honor”’; “‘Rou- 
tine and Ideals.” No other educator 
today has written more sympathetically 
or helpfully on the undergraduate side of 
college life than has Dean Briggs. This 
little volume, well bound and attractively 
printed, will carry his message to a still 
larger audience. (Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Cloth, 12mo, 35 cents net.) 

Pamphlets Received. ‘The Dark 
Ages,” by Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83, 
reprinted from Publications of the Mod- 
ern Language Assoc. of America, March 
1913. — “The Huntington Hospital and 
the Scope of its Work,” by Dr. E. E. 
Tyzzer, m ’02, and Dr. Thos. Ordway, 
’00; from Boston Med. & Surg. Journ., 
June 13, 1912. — “The New Holy Al- 
liance for China,” by A. B. Hart, *80; 
from Journ. of Race Development, Jan. 
1913. — “The Legendary and Myth- 
Making Process in Histories of the 
American Revolution,” by Sydney G. 
Fisher, L.S. ’80; from Proceedings of 
Amer. Philosoph. Soc., April-June, 1912. 
— “Why I am Opposed to Socialism: 
Opinions by Leading Men and Women,” 
E. Silvia, Sacramento, Cal. — “Oral 
Instruction in Modern Languages,” by 
J. Geddes, Jr., 80; Palmer Co., Boston. 
— “The ‘Coastwise Exemption’: The 
Nation Against It; the Appeal on Behalf 
of National Honor and a Sound Business 
Policy,” Opinions by Representative 
Men: R. U. Johnson, Century Mag., New 
York City. — “Edward H. Hall,” ’51, 
an address by Rev. Austin S. Garver: 
Worcester. — “The Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty and the Panama Canal,” a memo- 
rial to the U.S. Senate, by S. L. Parrish, 
70. — “What Can be Done for Our 
Military History?”’ by R. M. Johnston; 
from Infantry Journal, Sept. 1912. — 
“Fifty Years in the Ministry. A Sermon 
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Preached Oct. 6, 1912, by James De 
Normandie, t 62; G. H. Ellis Co.: Bos- 
ton. — “‘Address delivered at the un- 
veiling of the Washington Statue at 
Newark, Nov. 2, 1912,” by F. J. 
Swayze, ’79; privately printed. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Winds of Doctrine. Studies in Con- 
temporary Opinion. By George Santa- 
yana, ’86. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) This volume contains 
six of Prof. Santayana’s recent philo- 
sophical and literary studies. In the in- 
troductory paper, on “The Intellectual 
Temper of the Age,”’ he analyzes the fea- 
tures now prominent, and concludes, as 
was to be expected, that a mind ground- 
ed on principles cannot be satisfied with 
the pragmatist position. In ‘‘ Modern- 
isrt and Christianity,” Mr. Santayana 
argues, quite logically, that Roman 
Catholicism, having based its religion on 
supernaturalism, can concede nothing to 
the Modernist appeal to reason. “Ina 
frank supernaturalism, in a tight cleri- 
calism, not in a pleasant secularization, 
lies the sole hope of the Church. ... As 
to Modernism, it is suicide.”” More than 
half of the volume is taken up with a 
criticism of Henri Bergson and Bertrand 
Russell, whom he treats with an irony 
more mordant than is his custom. His 
essay on Shelley will take high rank 
among the many interpretations of the 
elusive poet-radical. It is as fine in 
form as Francis Thompson’s rhapsody, 
and it has the added virtue of coherence 
and rationalized insight. The conclud- 
ing paper, entitled ‘The Genteel Tradi- 
tion in American Philosophy,” though 
abounding in penetrating criticism, pos- 
sesses a satiric quality which might be 
regarded by some readers as unsym- 
pathetic. In general, Mr. Santayana’s 
style is at its best lucid, pointed, imagin- 
ative, firm — superior, so far as we are 
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aware, to that of any other philosopher 
now writing in English. And for those 
of us who are not swept away by the 
current freshet of lawlessness, his in- 
sistence on order will come as a solace. 

— The Fitness of Environment. An 
Inquiry into the Biological Significance 
of the Properties of Matter. By Law- 
rence J. Henderson, ’98, Asst. Professor 
of Biological Chemistry at Harvard. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) This suggestive work is in 
part made up of Lowell Institute Lec- 
tures delivered last February. Dr. Hen- 
derson begins by investigating the ele- 
ments of fitness. He aims at solving the 
question: “‘To what extent do the char- 
acteristics of matter and energy and the 
cosmic processes favor the existence of 
mechanisms which must be complex, 
highly regulated, and provided with 
suitable matter and energy as food? If 
it shall appear that the fitness of the en- 
vironment to fulfil the demands of life 
is great, we may then ask whether it is so 
great that we cannot reasonably assume 
it to be accidental, and finally we may 
inquire what manner of law is capable 
of explaining such fitness of the very na- 
ture of things.” With this purpose Mr. 
Henderson analyzes the spatial and 
chemical constituents that make up hu- 
man environment. He arrives at the 
conclusion that these constituents are 
favorable, nay more, that they “‘actu- 
ally provide the best of all possible en- 
vironments for life.” Ina final chapteron 
“Life and the Cosmos” Dr. Henderson 
discusses the teleological purport of his 
biological conclusions. This is a solid 
work, clearly written, and likely to bear 
fruit. 

— The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, 21. Edited by E. W. Emerson, ’66, 
and W. E. Forbes, ’02. Vols. vit and 
vil, 1845-1855. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net 
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each.) These latest volumes cover a 
very important decade not only in 
Emerson’s life but in national history. 
Emerson reaches his prime. He is re- 
cognized in America as the foremost 
prophet and spiritual interpreter; he 
goes to England and delivers a message 
which sinks into thoughtful minds; he 
returns and during the antislavery con- 
test he stands as the personification of 
righteousness, free from partisan fanati- 
cism. The Journals are so rich, however, 
that they cannot be summed up in a 
paragraph. Emerson, while seeming 
aloof, was always very keenly observant. 
His Greek head on his Yankee shoulders 
enabled him not only to see the ideal and 
the actual, but to keep them distinct. 
He has here much comment on the 
dramatis persone of his time — the great 
and the insignificant; he jots down perti- 
nent stories, and passages which strike 
him in the books he reads. His notes on 
his English trip are particularly full on 
the personal side and give glimpses of 
Carlyle, De Quincey, Macaulay, and 
many others. Needless to say, his own 
reflections on cosmic and human affairs 
abound. It is already evident that these 
Journals will endure. In the editing, Dr. 
Emerson and Mr. Forbes have done their 
work admirably. 

— Variorum Shakespeare. The Trage- 
die of Julius Cesar. Edited by Horace 
H. Furness, Jr., 88. (Lippincott: Phila- 
delphia. Cloth, 4to, $4.) Heartily will 
all friends of the great Shakespearean 
who died last summer welcome this 
volume by his son. Mr. Furness, Jr., had 
already put forth several additions to 
the Variorum edition during his father’s 
lifetime; but here he works alone. He 
follows exactly the method of editing 
long ago established by his father, and 
in type and outward appearance we 
note no changes. Mr. Furness is equally 
independent in commenting on a puz- 
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zling phrase, and equally free in criticiz- 
ing the critics. Common sense, that 
uncommon gift which both his father 
and grandfather possessed in abundance, 
has descended to him. We need fear no 
riding of hobbies, no coddling of fads. 
He shows, also, a proper respect for labo- 
rious investigation. In addition to the 
footnotes, which are copious but neither 
profuse nor pedantic, he appends the 
text of Alexander’s Julius Cesar, an 
anthology of opinions passed on the play 
itself and on Cesar, and a chapter of 
stage history. 

— The New Morality. An interpreta- 
tion of Present Social and Economic 
Forces and Tendencies. By Edward 
Isaacson. (Moffat, Yard and Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) We 
understand that the author of this radi- 
cal study is a Harvard man, writing 
under a pseudonym. The English title 
of the book — ‘The Malthusian Limit: 
A Theory of a Possible Static Condition 
for the Human Race” — is really better 
than that chosen for the American edi- 
tion, because the one thing lacking in 
Mr. Isaacson’s study is any hint that he 
has the slightest understanding of the 
nature of morality. He gives us a Mal- 
thusian Study, pure and simple, —a 
study that is full of suggestions. Epito- 
mized, his thesis is this: If society can be 
brought to a static condition, the evils 
that plague it, from poverty on the one 
hand, to despotism (whether political, 
economic, or commercial) on the other, 
would cease to exist. How can this 
static condition be reached? Evidently, 
by discovering how much wealth man 
can produce each year. Next, determine 
what minimum income will keep each 
individual in good condition; then, limit 
the population so that in the general di- 
vision no individual shall have less than 
the minimum. For example, if $500 a 
year be the minimum, and the United 
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States produces 25 billions of dollars’ 
worth annually, then the population 
must not exceed 50 million souls. To 
regulate the population, Mr. Isaacson 
divides society into two classes: first, 
the breeders, who will marry and have 
families; next, the “surplus” — who 
may even outnumber the breeders but 
are to be prohibited from propagating. 
They may have what sexual relations 
they please, whether married or not, but 
they must have no children. The State 
will compel them to employ an artificial 
check. The plan hardly requires com- 
ment, unless it be that before it could 
be carried out the race would have suf- 
fered so absolute an eclipse of morals 
that it would not be worth perpetuating. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Isaacson’s tract 
should be read by those who wish a clear 
demonstration of where the alliance of 
eugenics and sociology may lead. 

— Writings of John Quincy Adams. 
Edited by Worthington C. Ford, h ’07. 
Vol. I. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $3 net.) The fame of John Quincy 
Adams broadens from decade to decade. 
His judgment, usually so well-poised 
even amid tumults, commends itself to 
posterity. He saw straight. He acted 
wisely. He had a vigorous mind, solidly 
cultivated according to the best stand- 
ards of.his age. He was an indefatigable 
worker: and for 60 years he lived at the 
heart of events, of which he kept accu- 
rate records. Nearly 40 years ago his 
son, Charles Francis Adams, ’25, edited 
his “Memoirs” in 12 volumes. But 
much of great interest remained unpub- 
lished. This is now to be printed under 
the general title of “ Writings.” The edi- 
tor is Mr. W.C. Ford, h’07, than whomno 
other equally competent could be named. 
He has undertaken the work at the in- 
stance of the three grandsons, C. F. 
Adams, °56, Henry Adams, ’58, and 
Brooks Adams, ’70. The first volume 
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opens with a letter written by J. Q. 
Adams at the age of 12 in 1779, and closes 
in 1796. The subjects touched on are 
manifold. Public and private affairs, 
events at Harvard, where Adams grad- 
uated in 1787, in Boston, in the new 
nation, and in Europe, unroll before the 
reader as in a panorama. During much 
of the time Adams was abroad, in Hoi- 
land, at St. Petersburg, or at London. 
The volume is handsomely made and the 
series promises to be one which will ap- 
peal as much to lovers of biography as 
to students of history. 

— William Lloyd Garrison. By John 
Jay Chapman, 84. (Moffat, Yard &Co.: 
New York, Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
This is a fine study in biographical inter- 
pretation. Mr. Chapman treat his sub- 
ject in Carlyle’s fashion; but from within 
rather than from without, because there 
was outwardly little in Garrison’s career 
that lent itself to pictorial description. 
What was of moment — the moral qual- 
ity and effect of the Liberator’s apostle- 
ship — is told in vivid and often in mov- 
ing diction. Mr. Chapman has in no 
small degree the apocalyptic manner. 
The drama, as he unfolds it, is a moral 
drama. He shows you the conflict of 
good and evil as these are personified in 
the actions of men and women, and then 
he interprets for you the significance of 
the issue. The book is written in a very 
noble spirit; and, in spite of its enthusi- 
asms, it has symmetry and restraint. 
The best chapter in it is the parallel 
between Garrison and Emerson, in which 
both men are viewed on a high plane. 
“Never in all literature,”’ he says, “has 
there been such a passionate proclama- 
tion of the individual as Emerson makes; 
and one of the few men that ever lived, 
who best fulfils Emerson’s ideal picture 
of the influential individual, is Garrison. 
. . . The fame of the two men is un- 
equal; because Emerson had about him 
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a dry glint of the eternal, and his mind 
was a unity; whereas Garrison was a 
professional agitator, and his mind was 
sometimes at odds with itself. The 
power that counts towards fame seems 
to be the power of vision.”’ It is well that 
the new generation should have put 
before it so fine a portrait of Garrison. 
It is well that not mere facts but the 
spiritual significance of facts should be 
so clearly interpreted. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Lectures on Legal History and Miscellaneous 
Legal Essays. By James Barr Ames, ’68, Late 
Dean of the Harvard Law School. With a 
Memoir. (Harvard University Press: Cam- 
bridge. Cloth, 4to, $3.) 

The Drift of Romanticism. By Paul E. More, 
p93. Shelburne Essays, vol. vir. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.:Boston. Boards, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Story of the Civili War. By William 
Roscoe Livermore, [64], Colonel U.S.A. With 
Maps and Plans. Part 11. Campaigns of 1863 
to July 10th, together with the Operations on 
the Mississippi from April, 1862. (Putnams: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., $5 net.) 

Loeb Classical Library. (New Volumes.) 
Lucian; translated by A. M. Harmon, vol. 1. 
— Cicero: Letters to Atticus; translated by 
E. O. Winstedt, vol. 1.— The Greek Bucolic 
Poets — Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, etc.; 
translated by J. M. Edmonds. — Apollonius 
Rhodius: “‘ Argonautica’’; translated by R. C. 
Seaton. — Sophocles: (dipus the King; 
Cdipus at Colonus; Antigone; translated by 
F. Storr, vol. 1. — Appian’s Roman History; 
translated by Horace White, vol. 1. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 
per vol.) 

The New Morality. An Interpretation of 
Present Social and Economic Forces and Ten- 
dencies. By Edward Isaacson. (Moffat, Yard 
& Co: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Two Hague Conferences. By Joseph H. 
Choate, ’52. (Princeton Univ. Press. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

Winds of Doctrine. Studies in Contemporary 
Opinion. By George Santayana, ’86, late Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Harvard. (Scribner: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Brazil and Portugal in 1809. Manuscript 
Marginalia on a Copy of the English Transla- 
tion of Bishop Azeredo Coutinho’s ‘Ensaio 
Economico.’’ Edited by George W. Robinson, 
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95. (Privately Printed by the Author, Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Variorum Shakespeare. The Tragedie of 
Julius Cesar. Edited by Horace Howard 
Furness, Jr., ’88. (Lippincott: Philadelphia. 
Cloth, 4to, $4.) 

The Stock Exchange from Within. By W. C. 
Van Antwerp. (Doubleday, Page & Co. New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

Outlines of European History.§ Part 11. From 
the Opening of the 18th Century to the Pres- 
ent Day. By James H. Robinson, ’87, and 
Charles A. Beard, professors in Columbia 
University. New Edition. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

The Fitness of Environment. An Inquiry into 
the Biological Significance of the Properties of 
Matter. By Lawrence J. Henderson, '98, 
Asst. Professor of Biological Chemistry at 
Harvard. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) 

A First Course in Philosophy. By John E. 
Russell, Professor of Philosophy in Williams 
College. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50.) 

Social Forces in Modern Literature. By 
Philo M. Buck, Jr., p ’00, Professor of Rhet- 
oric, Univ. of Nebraska. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.) 

American Patriotism, and Other Social 
Studies. By Hugo Miinsterberg, h’01. (Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 
net.) 

Letters from an American Farmer. By J. 
Hector de Crévecceur. Edited by Warren B. 
Blake, ’04. Everyman’s Library. (Dutton: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo. 35 cents.) 

Lectures on the American Civil War. Deliv- 
ered before the University of Oxford in 1912. 
By James Ford Rhodes, h ’01. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

The Principles of Science. A College Text- 
book. By Wm. F. Cooley, Ph.D., Instructorin 
Philosophy in Columbia University. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, '21. 
Edited by E. W. Emerson, ’66, and W. E. 
Forbes, 02. Volumes vir and vitt. 1845-1855. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.75 net per vol.) 

William Lloyd Garrison. By John Jay Chap- 
man, ’84. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

College Life. Four Essays Reprinted. By 
Dean L. B. R. Briggs ’75. Riverside Liter- 
ature Series. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, 35 cents net.) 

Dante’s Divina Commedia. Vol. 11. Para- 
diso. Edited by C. H. Grandgent, ’83, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at Harvard. 
(Heath: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

The Philippine Problem. By Frederick 
Chamberlin, ’94. (Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

School and Home Gardens. By W. H. Meier, 
('13]. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illus- 
trated, 80 cents.) 
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“Hawaii, Past &’Present,” By W. R. Castle, 
Jr., ’00. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.25 net.) 

’T is Sixty Years Since. By Charles Francis 
Adams, ’56. Address at Founders’ Day, Univ. 
of South Carolina. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, 75 cents net.) 

Words with Wings. By Charles G. Fall, ’68. 
(London: Elliot Stock. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Writings of John Quincy Adams, H.C. 1787. 
Edited by Worthington C. Ford, kh ’07. Vol. 1. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) 

A Study of Maya Art. Its Subject Matter 
and Historical Development. By Herbert J. 
Spinden, ’06. Memoirs of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, Vol. v1. (Cambridge: Published by the 
Museum. ?aper, 4to, 286 illustrations and 29 
plates and map.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


[1889.] Charles Somerville Martin to 
Coida May Watson, at Roway- 
ton, Conn., Dec. 31, 1912. 

1890. Francis Gardner Curtis to Mary 
Winchester Barnard, at Boston, 
April 3, 1913. 


1892. Henry Peyton Mosher to Mrs. 
Helen Augusta Clark, at Boston, 
March 22, 1913. 


[1893.] Otis Daniell Fisk to Ethel 
Fiske, at Cambridge, April 10, 
1913. 

1893. William Julian Henderson to Mrs. 
Mabel Louise Reynolds, Nov. 21, 
1911. 

1893. Arthur Gordner Leacock to Anne 
Adams Brown, at Little Boar’s 
Head, N.H., Aug. 24, 1911. 

1893. Thomas Francis Ray to Jennie 
Lee, at Seattle, Wash., June 30, 
1910. 

[1893.] William Maxwell Reed to Jan- 
etta Gordon Studdiford, at Mont- 
clair, N.J., April 15, 1913. 

[1893.] John Wolcott Richards to Grace 
O'Hara, at Huntington, LI, 
N. Y., July 9, 1912. 

[1893.] Frank Enos Soule to Bessie May 
Pace, at Boston, June 21, 1912. 
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1894. Albert Henry Chamberlain to 
Annie R. Hooper, at Cambridge, 
April 11, 1913. 

John Thomas Whicher to Helen 

Louise Stearns, at Brookline, 

April 5, 1913. 

Thomas Greely Stevenson to 

Frances Moseley Le Moyne, at 

Boston, Feb. 20, 1913. 

Ezra Baker Barstow to Margaret 

Estelle Scanlan, at Boston, Feb. 

8, 1913. 

Henry Minor Huxley to Amy Car- 

roll Coleman, at Winston-Salem, 

N.C., April 16, 1913. 

James Forest Sanborn to Hazel 

Henrietta Straight, at Oswego, 

N. Y., Sept. 19, 1911. 

[1900.] Sheldon Rutherford Boright to 
Marion Dorothy Robertson, at 
Waterloo, Quebec, Oct. 18, 1911. 

. Alfred Marston Tozzer to Mar- 
garet Castle, at New York, N.Y., 
April 10, 1913. 

Charles Hodgson Schweppe to 
Laura Shedd, at Chicago, Feb. 22, 
1913. 

Charles Newcomb Baxter to 
Iva Georgiana Bishop, at Brad- 
ford, Conn., March 25, 1913. 

[1902.] Parker Morse Cooper to Evelyn 
Humphrey, at New York, N.Y., 
March 1, 1913. 

[1903.] Philip Drury Atwater to Flor- 

ence Sheffield Morison, at New 

York, N.Y., March 8, 1913. 

Richard Derby to Ethel Carow 

Roosevelt, at Oyster Bay, L.I., 

N.Y., April 4, 1913. 

George Herbert Fernald, Jr., to 

Frances Russell Burleigh, at 

Tavares, Fla., April 2, 1913. 

[1903.] Horace Upton Gade to Caroline 
Hooper Smith, at Cambridge, 
March 24, 1913. 

1903. Jesse Knight to Marguerite How- 
ard Jones, at New York, N.Y., 
April 30, 1913. 


1899. 


1903. 


1903. 








Marriages. 


1903. Julian Livingston Peabody to 


Celestine Eustis Hitchcock, at 
Aikin, 8.C., March 27, 1913. 


{1903.] Frank Trainer to Emma Rey- 


nolds Crampton, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Feb. 21, 1913. 

. Charles Burnet Bradley to Con- 
stance Zerrahn, at Mattapan, 
April 5, 1913. 

. Nicholas Feld to Mabel Phillips, 
at Cincinnati, O., Dec. 26, 1912. 
. Kingman Nott Robins to Eliza- 
beth Adama Sibley, at Rochester, 
N.Y., April 22, 1913. 

. Kendall Kerfoot Smith to Pris- 
cilla Maud Lowry, at Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y., April 10, 1913. 

. Harold Simpson Deming to Kath- 
erine Burritt, at New York City, 
April 28, 1913. 

. Theodore Lyman Shaw to Lillian 
Agnes Donahue, at Dorchester, 
Feb. 2, 1913. 

. Henry Francis Atherton to Made- 
line Bicker Wesson, at Spring- 
field, Feb. 8, 1913. 

. Beaton Hall Squires to Edith L. 
Gaffield, at Newtonville, Feb. 1, 
1913. 

. Robert Lawrence Smith to The- 
resa Constance Brooks, at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., April 2, 1913. 

. Robert Low Bacon to Virginia 
Murray, at New York, N.Y., 
April 14, 1913. 

. DuBois Beale’ to Marjorie Dit- 
mars, at Brooklyn, N.Y., April 22, 
1913. 

. Arthur Bradford Brooks to Ruth 
Nowell Faxon, at Brookline, 
March 25, 1913. 

. Francis Augustus Bonner to Ce- 
lestine Louise Horine, at Chicago, 
Ill., March 25, 1913. 

. Louis Charles Brosseau to Helen 
Elizabeth Geraghty, at Chicago, 
Ill., April 26, 1913. 
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1907. Chester Morrow Clark to Helen 


Fisher, at Gloucester, April 3, 
1913. 


. Stanley Clarke to Margaret 


French, at Winchester, April 19, 
1913. 


. Kenneth Simonds Johnson to 


Grace Louise McCormick, at 
Jersey City, N.J., May 2, 1913. 


. Frederick William McAvoy to 


Louise Anita Wilson, at Chicago, 
Ill., March 15, 1913. 


. Chauncey Cushing Nash to Susan 


Higginson Long, at Boston, April 
8, 1913. 


. Henry Haines Perry to Ethel 


Nicholson, at Moorestown, N.J., 
April 30, 1913. 


. George Ambrose Rivinius to 


Bertha Louise Russell, at Win- 
chester, April 22, 1913. 


. Daniel Richard Sortwell to Helen 


E. Dobbins, at New York, N.Y., 
Jan. 23, 1913. 


. Oliver Perkins Thompson to Ara- 


bella Macomber, at Des Moines, 
Ta., March 25, 1913. 


. William Eustis Russell to Jo- 


sephine Swift Dorr, at Boston, 
April 12, 1913. 


. Hayden Channing to Mary Aleid 


Schenck, at Lenox, April 26, 1913. 


. Wendell Winslow Faunce to Mar- 


garet Brooks, at Scranton, Pa., 
April 5, 1913. 


{1909.] Arthur Murray Sherwood, Jr., 


to Evelyn Wilson, at Portland, 
Ore., Jan. 14, 1913. 


[1911]. Ormond Eros Loomis to Char- 


lotte Jane Balmer, at Cambridge, 
April 27, 1913. 

Prescott Franklin Wild to Louise 
E. Marden, at Somerville, June 
21, 1912. 

Howard Ames Johnson to Katha- 
rine Higginson, at Brookline, May 
18, 1913. 
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{1911.] Wayland Manning Minot to 
Anna M. Shaughnessy, at Dor- 
chester, April 12, 1913. 

1912. John Wallace Suter, Jr., to Mar- 
garet Sturgis, at Colorado Springs, 
Col., March 26, 1913. 

1912. Jaisint Gaekwar to Putalabai 
Handé, at Baroda, India, Feb. 27, 
1913. 

[1912.] Royal Elisha Robbins to Eu- 
genia Greenough, at Boston, 
March 6, 1913. 

[1912.] Gardner Boyd to Lucile Blanch- 
ard, at Uxbridge, April 10, 1913. 

S.B. 1902. Francis Lowell Burnett to 
Helen Reed, March 12, 1913. 

§.B. 1911. Alton Cheney Roberts to 
Elizabeth E. Wheeler, at Walpole, 
N.H., Nov. 5, 1912. 

A.M. 1899. William Bennett Munro to 
Caroline Sanford Gorton, at 
Pasadena, Cal., Feb. 19, 1913. 

LL.B. 1901. William Harold Hitch- 
cock to Winifred H. Lundy, at 
Dedham, March 11, 1913. 

M.S. 1911. Henry Townsend Darling. 
ton to Beulah Clarke, at Creston, 
B. C., Dec. 25, 1912. 


NECROLOGY. 


Fes. 1, 1913, ro Apr. 30, 1918. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY WM. H. TILLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates, 
The College. 


1843. Leonard Cox, d. at Charlotte 

Court House, Va., 30 Jan., 1913. 
1852. Addison Brown, LL.B., b. 21 
Feb., 1830, at West Newbury, 
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1866. 
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1878. 


1878. 


1878. 
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Mass.; d. at New York, N.Y., 9 
April, 1913. 

Charles Taylor Canfield, Div. S., 
b. 13 April, 1823, at Danby, N.Y.; 
d. at Walpole, N.H., 8 Feb., 
1913. 

Joshua Kendall, b. 4 Jan., 1828, at 
Belmont, Mass.; d. at West Som- 
erville, Mass., 18 Feb., 1913. 
Nathaniel Appleton Prentiss, b. 
20 Aug. 1840, at Andover, Mass.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 12 Feb., 
1913. 

James Leonard Perry, S.B., b. 4 
Feb., 1842, at Mansfield, Mass.; 
d. at Plainfield, N.J., 2 Feb., 1913. 
Benson Beriah Banker, b. 19 
Mar., 1843, at Chazy, N.Y.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 28 Feb., 1913. 
George Adams Kettell, b. 10 May, 
1846, at Charlestown, Mass.; d. 
at Brookline, Mass., 12 Feb., 1913. 
William Foster Apthorp, b. 24 
Oct., 1848, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
La Tour de Peilz, Switz., 19 Feb., 
1913. 

Richard Minot Allen, b. 20 Mar., 
1853, at Bangor, Me.; d. at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 23 Feb., 1913. 
John Flack Winslow, b. 24 May, 
1855, at Cincinnati, O.; d. at 
Cincinnati, O., 4 April, 1913. 
Ernest Jackson, A.M., b. 13 
Oct., 1857, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 27 Feb., 1913. 
Henry Goodwin MacKaye, M.D., 
b. 15 Mar., 1856, at New York, 
N.Y.; d. at Newport, R.I., 2 
Feb., 1913. 

Julian Augustus Mead, M.D., b. 
15 Apr., 1856, at West Acton, 
Mass.; d. at Watertown, Mass., 
30 Mar., 1913. 

Albert Clinton Aldrich, M.D., b. 
27 Aug., 1857, at Lisbon, N.H.; d. 
at Winchester, Mass., 29 Jan., 
1913. 
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. Albert Simon Brandeis, b. 10 
Aug., 1858, at Louisville, Ky.; 
d. at Louisville, Ky., 4 Mar., 
1913. 

. George Allen Staples, b. 4 Feb., 
1859, at Dubuque, Ia.; d. at 
Dubuque, Ia., 3 April, 1913. 

. James Jay Greenough, b. 18 
Sept., 1861, at Marshall, Mich.; d. 
at Cambridge, Mass., 25 April, 
1913. 

. Richard Pearce Francis, b. 8 
Mar., 1861, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Montclair, N.J., 29 Mar., 
1913. 

. Fletcher Ferris Ryer, d. at San 

Francisco, Cal., 16 Aug., 1911. 

. Alfred Tonks, b. 24 Dec., 1858, at 

Boston, Mass.; d. in Alaska, 23 

Dec., 1911. 

. Clarence Walter Ayer, b. 29 

May, 1862, at Haverhill, Mass.; 

d. at Cambridge, Mass., 11 April, 

1913. 

. Francis Bullard, A.M., b. 28 Jan., 

1862, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 

Boston, Mass., 6 Feb., 1913. 

. Herbert Clifton Bourne, b. 16 

Dec., 1863, at Hyannis, Mass.; d. 

at Cleveland, O., 8 Feb., 1913. 

. Robert Truslow, b. 9 July, 1861, 

at Brooklyn, N.Y.; d. at Brook- 

lyn, N.Y., 6 Mar., 1913. 

. John Dwight Gorham, b. 12 Oct., 

1867, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 

Marshall, Mich., 1 Sept., 1912. 

. Perey Howland de Mauriac, b. 

2 Dec., 1872, at Flushing, L.L., 

N.Y.; d. at Providence, R.I., 12 

Jan., 1913. 

. Rufus White Rogers, b. 1 Aug., 

1877, at New Orleans, La.; d. 2 

June, 1912. 

. Browning Groce, b. 19 Jan., 1881, 

at Galveston, Texas; d. 3 Aug., 

1911. 

Edward James Barnes Palmer, 


b. 3 Oct., 1886, at Boston, 
Mass.; d. at Meadville, Pa., 3 
April, 1913. 


Scientific School. 


1862. Hubbard Cooke, d. at Cleveland, 


O., 17 April, 1912. 


1904. Thomas Roy Clark, b. 28 June, 


1882, at Bradford, Pa.; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 8 April, 1913. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1869. Charles Stanley Lester, A.M., b. 


28 May, 1846, at New London, 
Conn.; d. at sea on steamship 
“Grosser Kurfuerst” on return from 
a cruise to the Panama Canal in 
March, 1913. 


Medical School. 


. John Warren Willis, b. 22 May, 


1832, at Belchertown, Mass.; d. 
at Waltham, Mass., 1 Mar., 1913. 


. James Duncan Ross, b. in Oct., 


1839, at Dunham, Pictou Co., 
N.S.; d. at Moncton, N.B., 30 
April, 1911. 


. James Gulick Birch, b. 20 Oct., 


1836, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Newburg, N.Y., 30 Jan., 1913. 


. Merritt Bates Campbell, d. at 


Heber, Cal., 1 Dec., 1911. 


. George Cowles Osgood, b. 23 


Dec., 1838, at Newbury, Mass.; 
d. at Lowell, Mass., 5 Jan., 
1913. 


. Matthew McDonald, b. 14 Jan., 


1841, in Ireland; d. at Long 
Island Hospital, Boston Harbor, 
Mass., 7 Feb., 1913. 


. Ezra Barnes Aldrich, b. 30 Apr., 


1840, at Colebrook, N.H.; d. at 
Manchester, N.H., Jan., 1913. 


. Thomas Maher, b. 25 Dec., 1843, 


at Glen Margaret, N.S.; d. at 


Glen Margaret, N.S., 28 June, 


1886. 
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1868. Robert Bradley Welton, b. 20 


Mar., 1842, at Kingston Village, 
N.S.; d. at Brooklyn, N.Y., 8 
Jan., 1913. 

. Edwin Clarence Joseph Turpin 
Howard, d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 
10 May, 1912. 

. George Edmund Stackpole, b. 15 
Dec., 1842, at Parsonfield, Me.; d. 
at Brookline, Mass., in April, 
1918. 

. Joseph Benson Fenwick, b. in 
Dec., 1839, at St. John, N.B.; d. 
at Chelsea, Mass., 23 April, 1913. 
. Herbert Warren, b. 29 Nov., 1852, 
at Leicester, Mass.; d. at Worces- 
ter, Mass., 15 Jan., 1912. 

. Edgar Garceau, b. at Roxbury, 
Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 29 
April, 1913. 

. James Tucker Cutler, b. 10 Sept., 
1864, at Conway, Mass.; d. at 
Roxbury, Mass., 15 Mar., 1913. 
. Walter Kendall Jewett, b. 12 
Oct., 1869, at Fitchburg, Mass.; 
d. at Lincoln, Neb., 3 Mar., 1913. 


Dental School. 


. Horace Amos Davis, b. 14 Nov., 
1874, at Roxbury, Mass.; d. at 
Dorchester, Mass., 1 Mar., 1913. 
. Fred Burpee Hicks, b. 2 Dec., 
1868, at Dorchester, N.B.; d. at 
Stoneham, Mass., 3 May, 1912. 
. Howard Clapp, b. 20 Sept., 1879, 
at Lynn, Mass.; d. at Waverley, 
Mass., 10 Mar., 1913. 


Law School. 

. James Brown Craighead, d. at 
Nodena, Ark., 27 Aug., 1912. 

. Samuel Arza Davenport, d. at 
Erie, Pa., 1 Aug., 1911. 

. James Robert Dupuy, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., 17 May, 1912. 

. Charles Frederic Paine, d. at 
Groveland, Mass., 5 Dec., 1909. 
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. John Herndon James, d. at Com- 

fort, Tex., 17 July, 1912. 

William Albert Keener, b. 10 

Mar., 1856, at Augusta, Ga.; d. at 

New York, N.Y., 22 April, 1913. 

. Franklin Seinsheimer, d. at Cin- 
cinnati, O., 6 Feb., 1913. 

. Hans Frahm, b. in 1868, at Bour- 
bon, IIl.; d. at Tuscola, Ill., 14 
Sept., 1910. 

. Peter Lloyd Pratt, d. at Juneau, 
Alaska, 31 Mar., 1913. 

. Harry Randolph Blythe, b. 12 
June, 1882, at Kirkwood, IIl.; d. 
at Swampscott, Mass., 27. Feb., 
19138. 


Honorary Graduates. 

. John Shaw Billings, LL.D., b. 12 
Apr., 1839, in Switzerland Co., 
Ind.; d. at New York, N.Y., 11 
Mar., 1913. 

. Carl Ludwig Theodor Wilhelm 
von Holleben, LL.D., b. 1840, at 
Stettin, Prussia; d. at Berlin, 
Prussia, 1 Feb., 1913. 

. George Alexander Gibson, S.D., 
b. 19 April, 1858, at Greenlaw, 
Berwickshire, Scotland; d. in Eng- 
land, 18 Jan., 1913. 

. John Pierpont Morgan, LL.D., b. 
17 April, 1837, at Hartford, Conn.; 
d. at Rome, Italy, 31 Mar., 19183. 


Cemporarp {embers 
The College. 


. George Henshaw, b. 1 Jan., 1829; 


d. at Roxbury, Mass., 20 Mar., 
1913. 

. Jonas Wyeth Coolidge, b. 15 Aug., 
1833, near Jamestown, N.Y.; d. 
at Winchendon, Mass., 28 Feb., 
1913. 

. Frank William Paul, b. 14 Oct., 
1841, at Florence, Italy; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 25 Dec., 1912. 
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1862. Charles Hamilton Porter, b. 3 


Nov., 1842, at Lynn, Mass.; d. at 
Melrose, Mass., 18 Sept., 1912. 
. Charles Totman Frink, b. 5 Jan., 
1830, at Deerfield, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 3 Nov., 1901. 
. Robert Farris Fisk, b. 3 June, 
1850, at Boston, Mass.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 10 April, 1913. 
. Henry Willard Austin, b. 25 Feb., 
1858, at West Roxbury, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 16 Oct., 1912. 
. (Special.) Edwin Morris Cowl- 
ing, b. 10 Nov., 1865, at Louis- 
ville, Ky.; d. at Oak Park, IIl., 24 
June, 1912. 
. Abraham Meserole, b. 5 Dec., 
1859, at Brooklyn, N.Y; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 18 Oct., 1912. 
. William Abner Simpson, b. 18 
Oct., 1866, at Charlestown, Mass.; 
d. in Colorado, in April, 1903. 
. Thomas Francis Hearn, b. 26 
June, 1866, at South Boston, 
Mass.; d. at South Boston, Mass., 
20 July, 1886. 
. Harry Townsend Davis, b. 8 
June, 1867, at Buffalo, N.Y.; d. 
_ at New York, N.Y., 15 Apr., 1913. 
. Harry Fuller Gould, b. 31 Jan., 
1870, at West Newton, Mass.; 
d. at Brookline, Mass., 17 Dec., 
1912. 
. Benjamin Franklin Norris, b. 6 
Mar., 1870, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., 25 Oct., 1902. 
. Ross Moore, b. 8 Oct., 1874, at 
Glass, Tenn.; d. at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., 10 Dec., 1908. 
. Harold Roy Colson, b. 21 Feb., 
1876, at Batchellerville, N.Y.; d. 
at Watertown, Mass., 30 March, 
1913. 
. William Penrose Hallowell, b. 14 
April, 1891, at Minneapolis, Minn ; 
d. at Cambridge, Mass., 24 Mar., 
1913. 


[June, 


Scientific School. 


. Thomson P. McElrath, b. at New 


York, N.Y.; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 7 Dec., 1898. 


. Henry Niebuhr Richards, b. 6 


Nov., 1862, at Brookline, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 15 Dec. 
1912. 


. (Special.) Elliott Baird Coues, b. 


19 Jan., 1872, at Fort McHenry, 
Md.; d. at Zurich, Switz., 2 Jan., 
19138. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1908. George Grey Ballard, b. $1 Mar. 


1876, at Ballana, Ireland; d. at 
Geneva, N.Y., 25 Jan., 1913. 


Graduate School of Business Adminis- 


tration. 


1912. Lucien Donnohue Tennant, b. 11 


March, 1891, at Terre Haute, 
Ind.; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 23 
April, 1913. 


Bussey Institution. 


. Robert Fairchild Kedzie, b. 9 


Dec., 1852, at Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
d. at Starkville, Miss., 14 Feb., 
1882. 


Medical School. 


. Daniel Bacon Plimpton, b. 4 


March, 1821, at Southbridge, 
Mass.; d. at Putnam, Conn., 1 
Apr., 1874. 


. Eliphalet Porter Robinson, b. 


1825, at Brentwood, N.H.; d. at 
Exeter, N.H., 22 Feb., 1904. 


. John Rackliff Prescott, b. 26 Dec., 


1821, at Brentwood, N.H.; d. at 
Haverhill, Mass., 3 Dec., 1909. 


. Michael Allan McDonald, b. 


1848, at River Dennis Road, In- 
verness Co., Cape Breton, N.S.; 
d. at Halifax, N.S., 20 Oct., 1900. 
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1876. 


1876. 


Henry Marshall Fenno, b. 5 Mar., 
1851, at Cambridge, Mass.; d. at 
Rochester, N.Y., 17 July, 1904. 
Dennis Aloysius Sullivan, b. 5 
Mar., 1842, at Lowell, Mass.; d. 
at Lawrence, Mass., 19 July, 
1898. 

Frederick Aloysius Costello, b. 30 
Oct., 1873, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Dorchester, Mass., 28 Dec., 1892. 
Joseph William Mullane, b. 15 
May, 1878, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at New York, N.Y., 18 Aug., 
1905. 


Law School. 


. Reuben Franklin Lovering, b. at 


Deering, N.H.; d. at Hillsbo- 
rough, N.H., 15 May, 1874. 


. Edwin Mason Crafts, b. about 


1820, in Pike Township, Bradford 
Co., Penn.; died at sea in the 
foundering of the steamship 
Northern Light in 1853. 

Charles Wendell Porter, b. 1 May, 
1823, at Machias, Me.; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 3 Feb., 1913. 

William Josiah Forsaith, b. 19 
Apr., 1836, at Newport, N.H.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 27 Feb., 1913. 


. Lyster Miller O’Brien, b. 7 Dec., 


1836, at Monroe, Mich.; d. at Co- 
lumbus, O., 12 April, 1912. 
Samuel Hayes Pennington, b. 9 
Mar., 1842, at Newark, N.J.; d. at 
Newark, N.J., 17 April, 1910. 
Daniel Coney Robinson, b. 20 
April, 1848, at Skowhegan, Me.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 15 April, 
1913. 

Francis Dana, b. 2 Sept., 1875, at 
Charlestown, Mass.; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 16 Jan., 1913. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM. 


June 15. Sunday. 
mon. 

June 16. Monday. Phi Beta Kappa. 
Dr. S. M. Crothers, h ’99, orator; 
Prof. G. E. Woodberry, ’77, poet. 

June 17. Tuesday. Class Day. 

June 18. Wednesday. Class reunions 


Baccalaureate Ser- 


and dinners. Yale Game on Soldier’s 
Field. 
June 19. Thursday. Commencement. 
June 20. Friday. Races at New London. 


Prof. J. H. Beale, ’82, and Frederick 
W. Dallinger, ’93, are new trustees of 
the Cambridge Savings Bank.. 

In May, F. A. Houston, ’79, general 
manager of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., was promoted to suc- 
ceed W. R. Driver as treasurer. W. R. 
Driver, Jr., [’94], succeeded Mr. Houston. 

On April 24 Professors J. D. M. Ford, 
94, and W. E. Rappard started from 
Boston with the party sent out by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, of which 
J. J. Storrow, ’85, is president, to visit 
South America. 

The Harvard Canadian Club held its 
annual banquet at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick on May 2. The chief guest was 
the Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Min- 
ister of Labor of Canada, who spoke on 
“The Hundred Years’ Peace Between 
Canada and the United States.”’ 

In Public Office. H. F. Hollis, ’92, 
Dem., has been elected a U.S. senator 
from New Hampshire. D. F. Houston, 
A.M. ’92, is Secretary of Agriculture in 
Pres. Wilson’s Cabinet, and L. M. 
Garrison, [Sp. ’82], is Secretary of War. 

Pres. Wilson offered the ambassador- 
ship to London to Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53, 
and to Hon. Richard Olney, / ’58, ex- 
Secretary of State, both of whom de- 
clined it. 
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At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Harvard Student 
Council it was voted to recommend to 
the Administrative Board that any stu- 
dent caught in the act of mutilating a 
library book be expelled from the Uni- 
versity. Several complaints have re- 
cently come to the attention of the 
Council that valuable reference and 
standard textbooks have been so badly 
mutilated as to make them worthless. 
The executive committee also discussed 
the matter of undergraduates reporting 
to newspapers the private lectures of 
professors given in the lecture-room. 
Several instances of violation of trust 
that professors place in students have 
occurred, and only recently one of the 
professors read in confidence to his 
class a story which he intended to pub- 
lish later in a magazine. The story was 
reported in a newspaper in a garbled 
manner and lost to the author the ad- 
vantages of the copyright which he 
intended to secure and ruined his pro- 
posed magazine article. Hereafter, stu- 
dents who are guilty of this sort of thing 
will probably be expelled. 

— Turner Exhibition at the Fogg Art 
Museum. An exhibition of pictures by 
J. M. W. Turner was held at the Fogg 
Art Museum in March. There were 
some large and valuable oil paintings, 
and a number of water-color drawings 
and pencil sketches. In the Print-Room 
was an exhibition of etchings and mezzo- 
tints of Turner’s Liber Studiorum. The 
exhibition centred about three large oil 
paintings, —a sea piece lent by Mrs. 
H. C. Angell, of Boston; one called 
“‘Sailing Vessels in a Storm off Sheer- 
ness,”’ lent by Mr. Francis Bartlett, ’57, 
of Boston, and “Rembrandt’s Daugh- 
ter,” in the style of Rembrandt, lent by 
Messrs. M. Knoedler & Co., of New 
York. There were also some small oil 
paintings, one lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
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William Emerson, of New York, three 
others of the same series lent by Messrs. 
M. Knoedler & Co., and one small oil 
painting lent by Mrs. H. L. Higginson. 
Besides the Turner water-colors which 
have been in the Fogg Museum for some 
time as a loan from the members of the 
family of Professor Norton, and the 
water-colors and pencil drawings which 
belong to the Museum, there were two 
water-colors lent by the Museum of Fine 
Arts, one from Mrs. Stanley McCormick, 
several others from Mr. Alden Sampson 
of New York, two from the collection of 
Mrs. E. D. Brandegee, and three fine 
drawings lent by Mrs. T. K. Lothrop. 

Among the officers elected by the 
Mass. Historical Society, at its annual 
meeting on April 10, are: Pres. C. F. 
Adams, ’56; vice-presidents, Dr. S. A. 
Green, ’51, and J. F. Rhodes, h ’01; 
corresponding sec., W. R. Thayer, ’81; 
treasurer, Arthur Lord, ’72; librarian, 
Dr. S. A. Green, ’51; cabinet-keeper, G. 
H. Norcross, 75; members at large of 
the council: R. S. Rantoul, ’53, M. A. 
DeW. Howe, ’87, F. J. Turner, h 09, and 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., [’86]. ‘ 

Gen. Hazard Stevens, h ’00, delivered 
the Memorial Day oration. 

Before coming home, Prof. C. S. 
Minot, s ’78, Harvard Exchange Pro- 
fessor at Berlin, delivered six lectures on 
“Modern Problems of Biology” before 
the University of Jena. At the third 
lecture the Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
was present in his official capacity as 
rector of the University. It was at his 
suggestion that the arrangement was 
made with the Prussian Ministry of 
Education by which the Harvard pro- 
fessor was to visit Jena, as an acknowl- 
edgment of the visit to America of Prof. 
Eucken, who is a member of the philo- 
sophical faculty of Jena. It is the first 
time that an American exchange pro- 
fessor has served officially at any German 
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university except Berlin. Prof. Minot’s 
lectures were delivered in German and 
will be published shortly. 

The establishment of the Harvard 
University Press recalls the fact that the 
first printing press in America was a gift 
to Harvard College in 1639, and was set 
up in the house of President Dunster. 
Among other important books: which 
were printed on it were the Bay Psalm 
Book, and John Eliot’s Indian Bible. 

Augustus Hemenway, ’75, R. S. Pea- 
body, 66, and Robert Bacon, ’80, have 
been appointed trustees of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Among the 
officers for the year are: G. M. Lane, 81, 
pres.; F. L. Higginson, 63, treas.; B. I. 
Gilman, Gr.Sch. ’05, sec. 

A dispatch from Seattle, Wash., April 
4, said: The little power schooner, Polar 
Bear, sailed for Bering Sea yesterday 
with a party of scientists who will make 
a study of animal and bird life in North- 
ern waters. In the party are Dunbar 
Lockwood, 13, a big game hunter of 
Boston; Samuel Mixter, ’12, of Boston, 
representing the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; W.S. Brooks, ’09, of Milton, Mass., 
representing the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy at Harvard, and Joseph 
Dixon, of Berkeley, Cal., representing 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at 
the University of California. The cruise 
will last six months. 

Another Harvard explorer, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, Gr.Sch. ’04, presented to the 
International Geographical Congress, 
held in Rome early in April, bis plans for 
his forthcoming expedition to the Arctic. 
He hopes to discover new lands. The 
plans were heartily supported by Rear- 
Admiral R. E. Peary and Dr. Bruce. 
Peary said that both Stefansson and 
Canada were to be congratulated on the 
arrangements. Dr. Bruce emphasized 
the oceanographic importance of the 
expedition. The International Polar 
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Commission passed the following resolu- 
tion: “ The International Polar Commis- 
sion learns with pleasure of the decision 
of Premier Borden and the Canadian 
Government to support the further ex- 
ploration of the Arctic contiguous to 
Canada by VilhjalmurStefansson and his 
expedition, and commends the example 
to other governments.” Stefansson is 
reported to be ready to start. 

According to the plans for the new 
building of the Harvard Crimson, which 
were outlined by H. M. Williams, ’85, at 
the 40th anniversary dinner, the loca- 
tion on Plympton St. is an ideal situation 
in many ways. The plans, although not 
definitely formulated, provide for a 
building of three stories and basement, 
to be constructed in the Georgian type, 
in harmony with the other University 
buildings. The building will be made of 
Harvard brick with stone trimmings. 
The erection of such a building at a cost 
of about $40,000 is financially feasible, 
and it is hoped that the project will now 
be pushed so as to have a roof on the 
house before next winter. With about 
$4,000 more it will be possible to begin 
operations. In the new building the 
Crimson office will occupy the second 
floor, since the first story may be rented 
as a store for some time. The sanctum 
will be on the third floor and the print- 
ing offices in the basement and in the 
back of thefirst floor. The new home will 
not be a clubhouse, but a practical busi- 
ness building. 

At the annual meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Hospital Corporation, among the 
officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: Pies., Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’58; vice- 
pres., H. D. Yerxa; trustees, Dr. A. M. 
Barnes, Dr. E. R. Cogswell, ’64, J. L. 
Paine, ’81, G. H. Cox, F. E. Seaver, 
J. B. Russell, G. A. Giles, S. F. Kelley, 
F. T. Hammond, and G. A. Sawyer, ’77. 

The Society for the Preservation of 
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New England Antiquities, of which C. K. 
Bolton, ’90, is president, Waldo Lin- 
coln, ’70, vice-president, W. C. Endi- 
cott, ’83, treasurer, and W. S. Appleton, 
’96, corresponding secretary, has already 
been instrumental in acquiring several 
places of historic interest. 

Prof. F. W. Taussig is president of the 
Massachusetts Association for Labor 
Legislation. Other officers are: C. M. 
Cabot, ’88, treas.; Allston Burr, ’89, 
Prof. E. F. Gay, and Prof. A. N. Hol- 
combe, ’06. 

Frank E. Seagrave, the Providence 
astronomer, has been appointed by 
Professor Pickering, of the Harvard 
Observatory, to take charge of the large 
Harvard telescope. He will succeed Prof. 
O. C. Wendell, who died Nov. 5, last, 
and was in charge of the instrument for 
25 years. Mr. Seagrave’s special study 
will be the variable stars when they are 
at their minimum brightness. 

A prize of $75 has been awarded to 
A. B. Emmons, 2d, ’98, M.D.,’02, of Bos- 
ton, for an essay entitled “‘ A Study of the 
Variations in Woman’s Pelvis, based on 
observations made on 217 specimens of 
the American Indian Squaw.” 

The Harvard Travellers’ Club has 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: Prof. Theodore Lyman, 
’97, pres.; W. L. Smith, ’86, vice-pres.; 
S. P. Fay, ’07, sec. and treas.; council, 
Theodore Lyman, W. L. Smith, S. P. 
Fay, W. B. Cabot, Thomas Barbour, ’06. 

William E. Quinn, for five years 
trainer of the Harvard Track Team, 
died on Feb. 4, at the age of 33. 

At the annual election of the Colonial 
Club, Cambridge, the following were 
chosen: Pres., A. L. Lowell, ’77; vice- 
presidents, Hon. Jabez Fox, ’71, Edwin 
F. Gay and J. D. Merrill, ’89; directors 
(to serve three years), Albert H. 
Chamberlain, L. F. Schaub, 1 06; com- 
mittee on admissions (to serve three 
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years), R. B. Merriman, ’96, and C. N. 
Greenough, ’98. Hon. J. J. Myers, ’69, 
was chairman of the committee on nomi- 
nations. 

New Edition of the Directory. The 
Harvard Alumni Association is prepar- 
ing a new edition of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Directory. This book, like its 
predecessor, will seek to give the names, 
addresses, and occupations of all men 
now alive who have been students in 
any department of the University long 
enough to have their names included in 
the annual catalogue. It will also in- 
clude the names of non-graduate officers 
of instruction and administration. The 
Directory will be divided into two parts, 
the first containing the names arranged 
in alphabetical order and the second 
including the names classified geograph- 
ically. It is expected to issue the book 
in October, 1913, and the price will be 
$2.50, postpaid. The committee which 
has charge of the work includes Robert 
Bacon, ’80, Jerome D. Greene, ’96, E. H. 
Wells, ’97, William Phillips, ’00, and 
C. C. Lane, ’04. Former students in 
the University are urged to send to the 
office of the committee, 50 State St., 
Boston, information in regard to. changes 
of address or occupation, and to help 
the committee in their efforts to secure 
the addresses of lost men. 

Circular 177 of the Harvard Observa- 
tory is on “Maximum Brightness of 
Algol Variables.” 

The graduates who lived in Hollis Hall 
when they were in College are displaying 
great interest in the celebration this 
June of the 150th anniversary of the 
erection of that dormitory. A special 
committee of undergraduates is working 
with the Memorial Society on the general 
plans. Professor George P. Baker has 
offered his assistance for the preparation 
of an elaborate pageant. The committee 
desires to raise at least $1000 for the 
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celebration. Among the distinguished 
men who roomed in Hollis are: Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, 1821, Edward Everett, 
1811, Samuel Longfellow, ’39, Charles 
Sumner, 780, Caleb Cushing, 1817, 
Henry D. Thoreau, °37, Charles W. 
Eliot, ’53, and Joseph H. Choate, ’52. 
Many of the professors now in the Uni- 
versity lived in Hollis, among them 
being Hurlbut, Hart, Wyman, Lanman, 
H. W. Holmes, and Byerly. Prof. Cope- 
land lives there now. 

The new organ in Appleton Chapel 
was dedicated with a recital on March 5. 
The program was rendered by Dr. A. T. 
Davison, Jr., the College organist and 
choirmaster; Mr. Ernest Mitchell, or- 
ganist of Trinity Church, Boston; and 
Mrs. Louise Clark Pray, soprano. 

A movement is under way among 
Harvard graduates to create in the old 
Unitarian Church in Charleston, S.C., 
a memorial to Rev. Samuel Gilman, 
1811, who was for almost 40 years min- 
ister of that church, and wrote “Fair 
Harvard” in 1836 for the celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of the founding of 
Harvard College. The committee in 
charge of the project proposes to make 
in the tower of the church a Samuel 
Gilman Memorial Room which will be 
open at suitable times to the residents of, 
and visitors to, Charleston. The project 
is in charge of the following Harvard 
alumni of Charleston: F. R. Frost, ’86, 
G. W. Williams, ’79, Julian Mitchell, 
°89, W. B. Wilbur, | ’06, A. T. Smythe, 
Jr., p10, F. H. Horlbeck, 106, C. Emile 
Aimar, S.T.B. ’09, Nathaniel Wright 
Stephenson, °91, and B. H. Inness 
Brown, | ’04. The committee for the 
officers of the church consists of: Clifton 
Merritt Gray, Div. ’98, the minister of 
the church; W. S. Pregnall; and W. D. 
Porcher. The following Harvard men 
make up the honorary committee: J. H. 
Choate, 52, of New York City; C. W. 
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Eliot, 53, of Cambridge; H. L. Higgin- 
son, [’55,] of Boston; Carleton Hunt, 56, 
of New Orleans; A. E. Willson, 69, of 
Louisville; George Wigglesworth, 74, of 
Boston; G. von L. Meyer, ’79, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Stewart Shillito, ’79, of 
Cincinnati; Owen Wister, ’82, of Phila- 
delphia,; H. M. Atkinson ’84, of Atlanta; 
M. O. Simons, ’91, of Cleveland; and 
M. D. Follansbee, 92, of Chicago. The 
committees in charge ask-for only $1000. 

The annual dinner of the Harvard 
Crimson, celebrating its 40th anniver- 
sary, was held in the Trophy Room of 
the Harvard Union May 9. The 39 
members of the present board enter- 
tained 83 guests, among whom were rep- 
resentatives of the Harvard Faculty, 
the other undergraduate publications of 
the University, and representatives of 
the Yale News, Daily Princetonian, and 
the Cornell Daily Sun. R. B. Batchel- 
der, ’13, president of the Crimson, pre- 
sided, and the following responded with 
short after-dinner speeches: H. M. Wil- 
liams, ’85, “‘The Crimson Building”’; 
R. C. Evarts, 18, “The Undergraduate 
and His Relations to Better Things”’; 
W. R. Thayer, ’81, “‘ Recollections of an 
Old Editor”; Dean B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, 
“The Crimson and the College”; the 
Rev. Endicott Peabody, “‘An Outsider’s 
View.” 

At the speaking for the Boylston 
Prizes for Elocution in Sanders Theatre, 
on May 8, prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows: First prizes of $60 each to: James 
H. Klein, of New York, N.Y., ’13; Jacob 
Coles, of Boston, ’14. Second prizes of 
$40 each to: George B. Roberts, of Brook- 
line, 18; Herbert A. Horgan, of Revere, 
14; Irving Pichel, of Pittsburg, Pa., 14. 
The judges were: Hon. J. E. Barry, Rt. 
Rev. William Lawrence, Hon. L. A. 
Frothingham, H. S. Grew, Matthew 
Hale, and Joseph Warren. 

Mayor Barry has appointed to the 
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Cambridge Charter Commission to con- 
sider whether the present city charter 
shall be revised or an entirely new one 
drafted: Professor W. B. Munro, p ’99; 
Stoughton Bell, ’96, president of the 
Cambridge Taxpayers’ Association; W. 
G. Davis, ['97], president of the Cam- 
bridge board of trade; F. J. Carney, 
1°01; and J. H. Hurley, J ’94. 

Among the officers of the Boston 
Authors’ Club for the ensuing year are: 
Pres., Robert Grant, ’73; vice-pres., W. 
R. Thayer, °81; recording secretary, 
Benjamin Rand, ’79; librarian, E. 
von Mach, ’95; treas., W. D. Orcutt, ’92; 
directors: D. L. Sharp, G.Sch. ’00, and 
R. M. Wernaer, ’99. 

— Prof. Royce at Oxford. Here is the 
address of the Public Orator, A. D. 
Godley, in presenting Prof. J. Royce for 
the degree of D.Sc. in Convocation at 
Oxford, Feb. 25, 1913: 


Credunt nonnulli populum cottidianis 
negotiis strenue occupatum non vacare 
philosophiae; verum ita natura compara- 
tum est, ut, quemadmodum hominibus, 
ita civitatibus adulescentia quaedam sit, 
et nova rerum experientia semper novos 
profectus faciat: nec mirum est si talis 
gens hominum, quam stirpe nostra 
oriundam jactamus, industria, inven- 
tione, vigore animi insignis, veritatis 
cognitionem acriter appetat. Porro, 
sicut prima gens mortalium ex Oriente 
lucem expectabat, nos eandem ex Occi- 
dente expectare didicimus; ut poetae 
nostri Arthuri Clough versus pulcerri- 
mos Latine reddam 
“Sol licet in caelum tardo pede surgat Eoum, 

Tractus Hesperios respice: lucet ager.” 

Hac gente ortus est philosophus ille, 
vir gravitate et facundia insignis, quem 
titulo honorifico ornare Academiae nos- 
trae placet. Non enim inter eos philo- 
sophos numerandus est qui umbratiles 
scholasticorum notiones secum decant- 
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ant, sed potius is est qui rem in aciem 
deduci oportere censeat, ut homines 
summa voluntate, summo studio, summa 
relligione, contra malos mores inconten- 
tionem Virtutis, et, ut ita dicam, in 
militiam quandam tanquam sacramento 
adacti, omnes vires animi libere ac 
fideliter impendant. 

Quippe jejunam et infructuosam eam 
ratus esse cognitionem quae sit solivaga 
et humanitatis expers neque societatem 
generis humani et communitatem respi- 
ciat, tanquam e vivo fonte rivulos doc- 
trinae deducit, quibus aritudinem tem- 
porum reficiat, et semina virtutum 
bonarumque artium auctet atque alat. 
Hoc enim opus esse philosophiae pluri- 
mis libris et praelectionibus confirmavit, 
ut desidia et veterno — pessimis illece- 
bris — torpentes excitet, ut vinculis 
cottidianae vitae constrictos liberet, ut 
aegritudine sollicitos cohortetur. 

Ferunt philosophum quemdam Ameri- 
canum, cum consenesceret, juvenibus 
nonnullis de recto vitae itinere consulen- 
tibus ita respondisse: 


Astro subjungite plaustrum. 


Qua sententia, Delphico oraculo digna, 
significere voluit, non oportere contem- 
platione et somniis pallescere, sed 
quomodo ille Hercules contra res 
adversas 


Enisus arces attigit igneas, 


totis viribus ad alta animo esse conten- 
dendum. 

Igitur cum tali sit ingenio praeditus, 
praesento vobis Josiam Royce, Historiae 
Philosophiae Professorem in Academia 
Harvardensi, ut admittatur ad gradum 
Doctoris in Scientia, Honoris Causa. 

A Japanese Professorship. The Cor- 
poration recently passed the follow- 
ing votes. “Whereas, generous gifts 
have been made by friends of Harvard 
University, partly resident in Japan and 
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partly in America, towards the mainten- 
ance of a Professorship of Japanese 
Literature and Life, Voted, that these 
gifts, which now amount to about 
$20,000, be gratefully accepted, and that 
the proposed professorship be main- 
tained so long as the gifts now or here- 
after made shall suffice. Voted, that the 
President and Fellows will welcome 
nominations from the Japanese contrib- 
utors; that professors on leave from 
Japanese universities will be especially 
acceptable as incumbents; and that in- 
cumbents will ordinarily be appointed 
for a specified term of one or more years. 
Voted, that the President and Fellows 
are glad of this opportunity to promote 
in America a scholarly interest in Japan, 
and hope that substantial additions to 
the present fund may be secured.” 


HOW STUDENTS 
PLAY. 


WORK AND 


In an attempt to determine the nor- 
mal disposition of time by various 
groups of undergraduates, the Student 
Council has gathered statistics from 
about 70 men in the two upper classes 
and has reduced these figures to aver- 
ages which were recently printed in the 
Crimson. To facilitate the compilation 
of this data and to insure its accuracy, 
blank time schedules were distributed 
to sorhe 200 men, who were requested to 
fill them out for one week. Although 
only 70 men have aided in the work, the 
results are representative enough to 
justify certain generalizations, 

In the first place, it is striking that on 
an average the ‘‘A”’ men study but little 
more than the “B” men, and at the same 
time carry nearly three quarters as much 
outside work as measured in terms of 
time spent. The figures for loafing, 
which do not include athletics, show that 
the A and B men spend about an equal 
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amount of time daily in chatting or 
idling. 

The C men study 2 hours daily less 
than the A men, and loaf about 45 min- 
utes longer. At the same time they 
spend but 10 minutes a day more in out- 
side work. As compared with B men, 
the constituents of the C group study 
1.3 hours less per day, work in other 
ways about-one half hour less time, and 
loaf nearly an hour longer. 

Unfortunately, only one D man re- 
ported, but larger results could hardly 
be expected from the two upper classes 
since 2 man must obtain better than a 
D average to remain in college. 

These statistics show one thing above 
all else, and are directly in line with data 
collected by Pres. Lowell. They dem- 
onstrate conclusively that in a college 
community there are different strata 
of intellectual ability and that academic 
work is a standard for measuring the 
differences. Many students believe that 
the only difference between an A and a 
C is a question of time spent in study. 
The statistics given above show that 
there is an A class of men, a B class, a C 
class, and so on. In other words, the man 
of high distinction in college work does 
not obtain bis honors by sheer dint of 
work, but, considering things in the 
large, stands out above his fellows be- 
cause of native ability. The B men, on 
the whole, perform an equal amount of 
work, as far as time spent is concerned, 
but they fail to attain the standard set 
by their superiors. The C men, it is true, 
work less, but this is not to be taken as 
a sign that they might receive A’s if 
they worked harder, but that they lack 
the ability and application necessary to 
intellectual distinction. The same lines 
that are drawn in the world outside, 
exist, though perhaps not recognized, 
in the college microcosm. 

Passing from the differential analysis 
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to a general survey, the results of the 
investigation show that Harvard men 
are by no means inactive. The A and 
B men work on an average at studies 
and other work abodt 9 hours a day; 
and the C men approximately 7.2 hours. 


Averages in hours per day. 


Outside 
Work. 


2.2 


Class. 
A (16 men) 
B (13 men) 
C (34 men) 
D (1 man) 


Study. 
6.8 
6.1 3.0 
4.8 2.4 
4.2 1.0 


Loafing. 
2.7 
2.6 
3.4 
4.0 


One A man worked 8.5 hours, the 
maximum; two worked only 5.8 each, 
the minimum. 


PROFESSOR HOLLIS AT 
HARVARD. 


In March, Prof. Ira Nelson Hollis, 
h ’99, resigned the professorship of en- 
gineering to which he was appointed in 
1893. He has accepted the principalship 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute, and will begin his duties there 
in September. 

Prof. Hollis was born at Mooresville, 
Ind., March 7, 1856, the son of Ephraim 
J. and Mary (Kerns) Hollis. He gradu- 
ated from the U.S. Naval Academy in 
1878; was commissioned assistant engi- 
neer in 1880 and passed assistant engi- 
neer in 1888. He was chief engineer of 
the Charleston in the pursuit of the 
Chilean warship Jtata, and was one of 
the younger officers who helped to plan 
and organize the “new Navy.” 

Resigning his commission, Oct. 1, 
1893, Professor Hollis came to Harvard 
as head of the Engineering Department. 
His work there soon told. For many 
years his instruction has been one of the 
chief features in the Scientific School. 
He was largely instrumental in carrying 
through the plans and equipment of 
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Pierce Hall, in which the various 
branches of engineering have been 
housed since 1901; and to him was due 
the establishment, some dozen years ago, 
of the Summer School at Squam Lake, 
N.H. 

In the life of the College, Mr. Hollis 
has taken a prominent part — indeed, 
very few members of the Harvard Fac- 
ulty, coming as strangers to Cambridge, 
have enjoyed so wide and intimate an 
acquaintance with both students and 
graduates, as he has enjoyed. He leaves 
two enduring memorials of his enthusi- 
astic activity — the Harvard Union and 
the Stadium. 

The project of a Harvard Union did 
not originate with him, but he took an 
interest in it very early, and attended 
the preliminary meetings of the commit- 
tee organized to consider the matter, in 
December, 1894. For various reasons, 
the Harvard Union project was shelved 
during several years. After the Spanish 
War a movement was started in the 
autumn of 1898 to erect a memorial to 
the eleven Harvard men who died in that 
war. Mr. Hollis, the moving spirit of 
the committee on this memorial, sug- 
gested that this project and that of the 
Harvard Union should be combined. 
Tie following year Major Henry L. 
Higginson, ['55], after consultation with 
Mr. Hollis, decided to give the building 
for the Harvard Union. From that time 
until now, Mr. Hollis has been indefat- 
igable in his service to the Union. Since 
the Union was dedicated in 1901, he has 
been chairman of the board of trustees. 

On Harvard athletics, also, he has left 
his mark, quite as permanently as on the 
social side of University life. He was 
appointed to the Athletic Committee in 
the fall of 1895 and served for eight years. 
During the first year he served as a 
member, with Prof. Beale as chairman. 
During the second year he was a mem- 
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ber, but acted as chairman during a 
considerable part of the year, on account 
of Prof. Beale’s sickness. For the next 
six years he was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee and resigned at the end of that 
time for departmental reasons, as he had 
more than he could do in engineering. 

The first task assigned to him by the 
Corporation was to move the inter- 
collegiate sports from Holmes Field to 
Soldier’s Field. At that time, the latter 
was only in part fit for out-door games. 
The Locker Building was there, but 
nothing else; and the larger part of the 
field was tide-washed. Even what is now 
the football field was at times inches 
deep in mud. One of the first things done 
inconnection with making the field habit- 
able, was to broaden North Harvard St. 
for which Harvard gave the City of 
Boston 20 feet of land along the whole 
length of the field. After this had been 
filled and graded, a new fence was built 
along the street. Several men in Boston 
gave the Athletic Committee $15,000 
for grading the entire field. Gravel was 
dredged out of the river for that purpose, 
and was spread over the field and subse- 
quently covered with loam. The Carey 
Building on Holmes Field was trans- 
ferred to the University, in return for 
which Mr. Hollis had plans drawn for a 
Baseball Cage in memory of Carey. 
By a trade with the Metropolitan 
Park Commission, which was arranged 
through Messrs. G. von L. Meyer, ’79, 
and W. B. de Las Casas, ’79, a strip of 
land along the river was given to the 
Park Commission in exchange for a fence 
along the driveway subsequently placed 
there. This fence was built of the same 
design as that along North Harvard St. 
At about the same time, the gate lodge 
at the first corner of the property was 
erected. 

When Mr. Lehman was here, in 1896- 
97, Mr. Hollis went to the Harvard Club 
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in New York and asked for money to 
put up a new boathouse, and the Har- 
vard graduates gave about $30,000, 
which was subsequently increased by 
Alexander Agassiz, ’55, to about $36,000. 
With this, the University Boathouse on 
the other side of the river was built, and 
during the last year of Mr. Hollis’s chair- 
manship of the Committee, the Stadium 
was built in response to a very strong 
desire on the part of graduates to get rid 
of the unsightly and dangerous football 
seats. The location of the Stadium was 
made in accordance with a plan of the 
field by F. L. Olmsted, ’94. The design 
of the Stadium was made by C. F. 
McKim and Mr. Hollis, the latter’s con- 
tribution being the number and general 
arrangement of the seats. The drawings 
were made by G. B. de Gersdorff, ’88, in 
Mr. McKim’s office. When it was com- 
pleted, the Stadium was nicknamed the 
Hollisseum, in honor of its projector. 
The only other point in connection 
with Soldier’s Field was the purchase of 
a piece of property at the further corner, 
and the laying out of what is called 
Stadium Road, in order to have Soldier’s 
Field completely surrounded by streets. 
The purchase of the property was possi- 
ble by money saved from gate receipts. 
On the ethical side of out-door sports 
the Athletic Committee was faced by a 
great many troublesome questions relat- 
ing to eligibility, to wastefulness in the 
use of gate money, and to the general 
attitude of mind of undergraduates and 
graduates towards these large games. 
One of the principal things accomplished 
during Mr. Hollis’s eight years on the 
Commit'ee, was the establishment of a 
proper state of mind on the part of the 
athletic student towards his studies. At 
the beginning of that period there did 
not seem to be any responsibility on the 
part of a good athlete towards the Col- 
lege Office. At the end, most students 
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cordially endorsed the principle that all 
players must be satisfactory students. 
The College passed through two painful 
experiences in connection with eligibility. 
“It is not necessary to name them here,” 
Mr. Hollis writes, ‘“‘but I have always 
felt a certain responsibility for both of 
these experiences. It may be that my 
policy with regard to athletics was wrong. 
I always accepted a student’s word with 
regard to his compliance with the rules 
as to professionalism, without question, 
and I told many students that I should 
do this with the intention of publishing 
anybody who did not tell the truth. It 
seemed to me at the time, and still seems 
to me, that the University must take the 
responsibility for any dishonorable ac- 
tion on the part of members of teams.” 

Finally, much of the difficulty with 
regard to athletics was cleared up by 
joint rules between Harvard and Yale 
for the conduct of the games. To obtain 
joint rules required nearly two years of 
negotiation, as there seemed to be an 
abiding suspicion between the two places. 

For several years during Mr. Hollis’s 
service, money was saved out of the gate 
receipts and turned over to the Treasurer 
of Harvard College, the amount being 
anywhere from $20,000 to $25,000 per 
year. During the eight years rowing also 
was put on a proper basis by throwing it 
open to all students. 

Prof. Hollis goes now to take the man- 
agement of a well-established institution, 
numbering 600 students. His many 
Harvard friends and associates will wish 
him as fruitful a service at Worcester as 
that at Harvard has been. In 1899 Har- 
vard made him an honorary A.M. and 
Union College an L.H.D. He married at 
Detroit, in 1894, Caroline Lorman. They 
have four children. He is a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Society of 
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United States Naval Engineers, the 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers, and 
the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education. He is the author of 
“War College Lectures on Naval Ships,” 
and “History of the Frigate Constitu- 
tion,” and has been a frequent contribu- 
tor to engineering journals. 


TREASURES IN THE WIDENER 
COLLECTION. 


The “Catalogue of the More Impor- 
tant Books, Manuscripts and Drawings 
in the Library of Harry Elkins Widener” 
was issued in December, 1910, and in 
the many accounts of the library that 
have been published only the books that 
were described in this catalogue have 
been noticed. The wonderful treasures 
gathered by Mr. Widener since the pub- 
lication of his privately-printed cata- 
logue, and collected in the brief period of 
eighteen months, have not been previ- 
ously described although they comprise 
some of the world’s greatest rarities. 

The dispersal of the famous collections 
of Robert Hoe, in New York, and Henry 
Huth, in London, was a golden oppor- 
tunity, and Mr. Widener succeeded in 
adding to his library some of the most 
important examples of the works of 
Elizabethan authors. 

Mr. Widener spent the greater portion 
of his time, during his last visit to Lon- 
don, in examining and collating the 
Huth books, and before sailing on the 
Titanic he had given his bids to Mr. 
Quaritch for the second portion of 
the sale. His mother, Mrs. George D. 
Widener, desiring to carry out his every 
wish and desire, ordered the bids exe- 
cuted, just as though he had been alive, 
and some of the treasures here described 
were thus secured. 

The beautiful anecdote relative to the 
volume of Bacon’s Essays, must be 
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repeated, for surely it is the finest, the 
most glorious episode in the romance of 
book-collecting. He had purchased in 
London the Huth copy of the rare second 
edition of the ‘“Essaies,” London, 
printed for John Windet, 1598, of which 
only four or five copies are known. 


Before the Titanic sank, he said to his 


mother, “Mother, I have placed the 
volume in my pocket, little ‘Bacon’ goes 
with me!” Perhaps some day another 
copy of this edition will be found that 
can.be placed in the beautiful library at 
Harvard as a memorial to him and as a 
record of his taste and judgment. 

The earliest volume in the library is 
the “Royal Book, or Book for a King,” 
“translated or reduced out of freneshe 
in to englysshe” by William Caxton and 
printed by him in 1484, “in the second 
yere of the Regne of Kyng Rychard the 
thyrd.” It is a superb example of Cax- 
ton’s press, and is perfect in every 
respect, containing brilliant impressions 
of the woodcuts, among the first exe- 
cuted in England. As Harvard College 
does not possess a specimen of the work 
of England’s first printer, this will prove 
a great addition to the Library. 

There are no less than three volumes 
from the press of Caxton’s worthy pupil 
and successor, Wynkyn de Worde: The 
“Meditations of St. Bernard,” 1496, 
with its curious woodcuts, Bishop 
Fisher’s Sermons on the “Seven Peny- 
tencyall Psalmes,” 1509, and the “Pil- 
grymage of Perfeccion,” by William 
Bonde, 1531, one of the books supposed 
to have been read by Bunyan which 
inspired him to write “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

“Dan” Chaucer is represented by the 
famous edition of the Canterbury Tales, 
The Boke of Fame and Troylus and 
Creseyde, “‘dilygently and truely cor- 
rected”’ issued in 1526 by Richard 
Pynson. It is one of the most valuable 
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editions of Chaucer's works from a 
stholar’s standpoint as it is the first 
attempt at a collection of his writings. 
It is the Huth copy, one of a few perfect 
copies known. 

The Bible published by Edward 
Whitchurch in 1550 and known to 
bibliographers as the “‘ King Edward VI 
Bible” is represented in the Widener 
collection by the boy King’s own copy, 
with his crest impressed on both sides 
of the binding, which is in its original 
condition, with the clasps. It is the only 
copy in this country and is among the 
very rarest of English Bibles. Another 
volume of interest to the theologian is 
the Book of Christian Prayers, printed 
by John Day in 1578 and known famil- 
iarly as Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book. 
It is so rare that Herbert and Lowndes 
had never seen a copy of this edition. 

The legend of King Arthur, so impor- 
tant in a collection of English literature, 
can now be studied from the beautiful 
edition of “‘The Story of the Most Noble 
and Worthy Kynge Arthur,” — “im- 
prynted in Fletestrete at the synge of 
the Rose Garlande,” by William Cop- 
land in 1557. It comes from the Dent, 
Perkins and Huth collections. The only 
other complete copy known of this im- 
pression is in the British Museum. It is 
one of the most attractive specimens of 
the early romances of chivalry, being 
richly painted and illuminated in gold 
and colors. 

One of the most important volumes 
in the library is the first edition of Foxe’s 
“Actes and Monuments,” printed by 
John Day in 1563. The woodcuts are 
extremely quaint and interesting, por- 
traying in a realistic manner the suffer- 
ings of the early martyrs. The Widener 
exemplar is in the original vellum 
binding. 

Among other valuable books of this 
period may be found the Huth copy of 
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Amadis of France, translated by Thomas 
Paynel, 1567, and “The Glasse of 
Government, a tragicall Comedie” by 
George Gascoigne, printed in 1575. 

The Elizabethan era is generously 
represented in the recent acquisitions. 
Of all his books, I think the Countess of 
Pembroke’s own copy of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s “Arcadia” was dearest to Mr. 
Widener’s heart. A facsimile of its 
wonderful old binding, impressed with 
the devices of the house of Sidney and 
Montgomery, may be found in his cata- 
logue. From the second portion of the 
Huth Sale was purchased the Countess’s 
copy of Daniel’s “Delia,” printed for 
Simon Waterson, 1594. It is in the origi- 
nal calf binding with the initials “M.P.” 
(Mary Pembroke) impressed on the 
sides. This was, in all probability, the 
copy presented by the author to his 
patroness, “‘Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s 
mother,” to whom the volume is dedi- 
cated. 

Daniel’s beautiful sonnet-sequence 
“Delia,” with the “Complaynt of Rosa- 
mond,” was first issued in 1592 and no 
less than three editions were published 
during that year; in the Widener library 
will be found the Corser-Huth copy of 
the first authorized edition, London, 
printed for T.C., 1592. 

Another excessively rare book is “A 
Report of the Truth of the fight about 
the Iles of Acores, the last Sommer, be- 
twixt the Revenge, one of her Maiesties 
Shippes and an Armada of the King of 
Spaine.” London, Printed for William 
Ponsonbie, 1591. This interesting his- 
torical tract, which was written to con- 
tradict the false rumors spread by the 
Spaniards about the sinking of the 
Revenge, is one of two copies known, the 
other being in the British Museum. 

Students of Elizabethan poetry will be 
interested in Anthony Chute’s “ Beawtie 
dishonoured under the Title of Shore’s 
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Wife,” London, Imprinted for John 
Wolfe, 1593. It is a poem of 196 stanzas 
and I believe never reprinted. The Brit- 
ish Museum and the present (from the 
George Steevens, Bindley, Perry, Jolley, 
Daniel and Huth collections) are the 
only copies known to exist. 

Edmund Spenser, in addition to the 
first editions of the “Faerie Queene” 
(1590, 96) and “Colin Clout,” 1595, is 
represented by the finest known copy of 
the “Complaints,” published by Pon- 
sonbie in 1591. 

There are two volumes of George 
Chapman’s that would give distinction 
to any library. The first edition of 
Chapman’s incomparable translation of 
Homer (London, 1598) is the copy for- 
merly in the collection of Robert Hoe. 
It is the finest example known, being in 
the original vellum covers, and in im- 
maculate condition. The other is “The 
Crowne of all Homer’s Workes, Batra- 
chomyomachia, or the Battaile of the 
Frogs and Mice,” published by John Bill 
about 1624. It is a presentation copy 
from George Chapman to Henry Rey- 
nolds with a 17 line dedication in the 
great translator’s autograph. There are 
also many corrections and alterations in 
the text made by the poet. Presentation 
copies of the contemporaries of Shake- 
speare are practically unprocurable and 
can only be found in the great public 
museums of Europe. 

A list follows of some of the most inter- 
esting of the English books: 

William Alexander's “‘ Aurora,” 1604. 

The “ Actor’s Remonstrance, or Com- 
plaint for the Silencing of their profession 
and banishment from the several Play- 
houses,” London, 1643, of which only 
one other copy seems to be on record, 
and which was issued in facsimile in the 
Roxburghe Library (Old English Drama 
and Stage). 

_ Bancroft’s “Two Bookes of Epi- 
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grammes,” 1639, containing the two 
epigrams on Shakespeare. 

Nathaniel Baxter's “Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s Ourania,” 1606. 

W. Bettie’s “The History of Titana 
and Theseus,” 1636. 

The “History of the Famous and 
Renowned Knight Sir Bevis of Hamp- 
ton,” 1662. From the collections of 
D’Orville, Hearne, Steevens, Duke of 
Roxborough, Sykes, Hibbert, Hanrott, 
Daniel and Huth. It is one of two known 
copies. 

The first English translation of the 
“Decameron, containing one Hundred 
pleasant Novels,” printed by Isaac 
Jaggard, with both titles dated 1620. 

Nicholas Breton’s the “Passion of a 
Discontented Minde,” 1601, of which no 
other copy is known. 

Thomas Brewer’s “The Merry Jests 
of Smith,” 1657, is also unique, no other 
copy having been described by biblio- 
graphers. 

Browne’s “Britannia’s Pastorals,” 
1613. 

Thomas Campion’s “Description of 
a Masque,” 1607. 

Robert Chamberlaine’s “The Book 
of Bulls,” 1636, the only copy known. 

Chamberlaine’s ‘“Jocabella, or a 
Cabinet of Conceits,” 1640, the unique 
copy from George Daniel’s library. 

Daniel’s “Civile Warres,”’ 1609. In 
the original vellum binding. The interest 
in this copy is augmented by Thomas 
Killigrew’s signature. 

Thomas Decker’s “The Gull’s Horn 
Book,” first edition, 1609, one of the 
rarest of Decker’s works. 

Drsnt’s Translation of Horace, 1567, 
the famous Fountaine copy. 

Michael Drayton’s “The Tragicall 
Legend of Robert, Duke of Normandy,” 
1596, one of three known copies. 

Drayton’s “The Muses Elizium,” 
first edition, 1630; “Polyolbion,” the 
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editions of 1612 and 1622 and the 
“Poems” of 1607, 1613 and 1637. 

William Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den’s “Teares on the Death of Moeli- 
ades,” Edinburgh, Andro Hart, 1614. 
Printed on large paper, the only other 
copy in this state being among Drum- 
mond’s books at Edinburgh University; 
“Floures of Sion,” first edition, Edin- 
burgh, 1630; “Forth Feasting, A Pane- 
gyricke,” first edition, Edinburgh, 1617; 
one of four known copies, and “The 
Poems,” second impression, Edinburgh, 
1616, and the collected poems of Lon- . 
don, 1656. 

Edward Fairfax’s “Godfrey of Bul- 
loigne.” London, J. Jaggard, 1600, the 
Fountaine copy. 

Humphrey Willis. “Time’s Whirli- 
gig,” 1647. : 

Samuel Purchas. His Pilgrimes. The 
rare first edition, with title dated 1624. 
Five volumes, all in the original calf 
binding. This is a presentation copy to 
Sir Robert Heath “in thankful acknow- 
ledgement of a Loving Friend and Kind 
Neighbour.” It is the only author's 
presentation copy extant of one of the 
most valuable monuments of American 


history. 
Sir Thomas Herbert’s “Travels,” 
1634. Dean Swift’s copy. 


Shakespeare. “The Whole Contention 
betweene the two Famous Houses of 
Lancaster and York.” Printed by Tho. 
Cotes, 1634. 

Suckling’s “Fragmenta Aurea,’’ first 
edition, 1621, in a charming old English 
red morocco binding. 

There are many treasures to be found 
in the section devoted to the literature 
of the Eighteenth Century. The Spec- 
tator and the Guardian are all in the 
original numbers, uncut. There are two 
presentation copies of Samuel Richard- 
son: “Clarissa Harlowe,” the first edi- 
tion, 1748, and “‘Sir Charles Grandison,” 
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1754. Copies with presentation inscrip- 
tions are of excessive rarity. Smollett’s 
“The Expedition of Humphrey Clink- 
er,” is the first edition issued m 1771, 
one of a few copies with the misprint of 
the date (1671) and is in the original 
boards uncut. In addition to the first 
edition of “Robinson Crusoe,” which 
has already been described in the pri- 
vately printed catalogue, there has been 
added the earliest issue of DeFoe’s 
“Moll Flanders,” 1721. 

Although Harvard possesses the 
“ Lefferts collection of the works of Alex- 
ander Pope there will be soon added a 
volume that will prove a source of de- 
light to students of the “master of the 
couplet.” In the Widener Library is a 
series of 18 unpublished autograph let- 
ters, known as the Pope-Fortescue 


correspondence, which cannot fail to 
throw additional light upon one of the 
most distinguished men of letters. 

The modern period begins with Robert 


Burns, and the edition of his poems pub- 
lished at Kilmarnock in 1786 is one of 
the most coveted possessions of the bib- 
liophile. Mr. Widener was extremely 
anxious to secure an immaculate copy of 
this illustrious volume and he hunted 
six years before he obtained it, and the 
one finally added to his collection was 
worth the waiting ! It was no other than 
the matchless A. C. Lamb copy, and is 
in the original blue paper wrappers, 
entirely uncut, with some of the leaves 
unopened! Only two others are known 
in this state. 

Another wonderful Burns item is the 
edition published in Edinburgh in 1793. 
It bears the following inscription in the 
poet’s autograph: “Mr. White will 
accept of this Book as a mark of the 
most sincere Friendship from a man who 
has ever had too much respect for his 
Friends and too much contempt for his 
enemies, to flatter either one or the 
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other— The Author.” Among the 
Burns’s Manuscripts in the collection 
will be found the original of the ““Ode on 
American Independence,” entirely in 
the author’s handwriting. 

John Keats is represented by first edi- 
tions of his Poems, 1817, “Endymion,” 
1818, and “Lamia,” “Isabella,” etc., 
1820, all in the original boards. 

A collection of the works of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley is always a book-lover’s 
desire but few are able to secure such 
rarities as the first editions of ‘Queen 
Mab,” 1813, “St. Irvyne,”’ 1811, ‘The 
Address to the Irish People,” 1812; “The 
Vindication of Natural Diet,” 1813; the 
**Revolt of Islam,” 1817, and “Adonais,” 
1821, every one being in the original 
binding. 

Mr. Widener was one of the most 
enthusiastic collectors of the works of 
Thackeray and Dickens and the library 
at Harvard will be enriched by some 
superb examples. It is doubtful if any 
public library, with the exception of the 
Forster collection in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, possesses such a remark- 
able assemblage of the manuscripts, 
letters and first editions of Charles 
Dickens. The knowledge possessed by 
Mr. Widener of all the bibliographical 
details, so necessary in making a study of 
Dickens, was profound. He had read 
“Pickwick” and “Oliver Twist” scores 
of times, and he would often quote a 
whimsical passage that appealed to him. 
The description of the first edition of 
**Pickwick,”” which he compiled for his 
catalogue, is the best collation we have 
of this perplexing book, which has been 
the delight, and the despair of the book- 
lover. Perhaps the most important and 
interesting of the Dickens relics are the 
original drawings made by Robert 
Seymour for the “Pickwick Papers,” 
formerly in the library of Augustin 
Daly. They are among the most famous 
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illustrations of the Nineteenth Century 
as every one has received his impression 
of the appearance of Mr. Pickwick, not 
from Dickens’s vivacious description, 
but from the pictures created by the 
unfortunate Seymour. In the volume 
containing these priceless drawings will 
be found a letter from Dickens to Sey- 
mour in which he speaks of “‘our mutual 
friend Mr. Pickwick.” 

In addition to the drawings there are 
many things to delight the heart of the 
Pickwickian. There is the original agree- 
ment, appropriately engrossed on vellum, 
between Dickens and his publishers for 


writing it! And there is also the very’ 


copy of “Pickwick” which the author 
presented to Sergeant Talfourd, to 
whom he dedicated the volume. Among 
the original illustrations are the tracings 
made by George Cruikshank for “Oliver 
Twist,” sketches by Phiz and drawings 
by Luke Fildes for “Edwin Drood.” In 
addition to the contract for “ Pickwick,” 
already mentioned, there are the pub- 
lishers’ agreements for “Sketches by 
Boz,” ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock,” 
“Barnaby Rudge”’ and “ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit,”’ all signed by Dickens. There is 
an autograph letter of Dickens to Thack- 
eray, one of Thackeray to Dickens, and 
a letter signed by both! The autograph 
manuscripts consist of the part written 
by Dickens for the “Frozen Deep,” and 
the original prompt-book of ‘Every 
Man in his Humour” in which Dickens 
acted. There are no less than 28 volumes 
of his works which Dickens tenderly 
inscribed to his friends, probably the 
most extensive gathering of “‘associa- 
tion” volumes that exists. 

The additions to the Thackeray col- 
lection are no less interesting. There 
is a copy of ‘Henry Esmond” which 
Thackeray presented to Charlotte 
Bronté, with his “grateful regards. 
October 28, 1852.” Mr. Widener con- 
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sidered this the most important Thack- 
eray presentation copy known. It is 
fully described in Mr. Shorter’s “Life of 
the Brontés.” “The Adventures of a 
French Count’’ is a series of 19 large 
drawings by Thackeray with the descrip- 
tive text in the autograph of the novel- 
ist. It is unpublished. This humorous 
jeu d’ esprit comes from the collection of 
Eyre Crowe. Much unpublished Thack- 
eray material will be found in the Album 
of Miss Paxton, which contains over 40 
original drawings by him, as well as the 
proof-sheets of the “Roundabout Pa- 
pers”! and autograph letters relating to 
his books. The manuscript of his lec- 
ture on George II contains annotations 
and corrections, and was used by Thack- 
eray during his trip to America. 

One of the most coveted books of the 
Nineteenth Century is the first edition 
of Browning’s “Pauline,”’ published by 
Saunders and Ottley in 1833. Mr. 
Widener’s copy is in the original boards, 
uncut, and comes from the library of 
Miss Jane Adams, who partly inspired 
the poem. “Bells and Pomegranates’”’ is 
in the original parts, as issued, inscribed 
as follows: “‘Reuben Browning from his 
very affectionate nephew R. B.” 

Although there are many Tennyson 
books in the library, forming one of the 
finest collections of the poet, but one 
item shall be mentioned. The original 
manuscript of “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” entirely in Tennyson’s hand- 
writing, will now repose in the same 
building which already contains Burns's 
“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” This 
famous manuscript was exhibited at 
the Tennyson Centenary Exhibition 
held in London in July, 1909. 

George Meredith was one of Mr. 


1 The original manuscript of the Round- 
about Papers is already in the Harvard Library, 
a gift from Leslie Stephen, Thackeray's son-in- 
law, in 1892. 
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Widener’s favorites and in addition to 
a complete set of first editions there is 
the original manuscript of the “Tale of 
Chloe,” one of the most delightful of his 
stories, and the holograph of the Monthly 
Observer, 1849, a manuscript magazine, 
which contains Meredith’s first printed 
poem, “Chillianwallah.’’* 

The collection of manuscripts and 
first editions of the Brownings, Charlotte 
Bronté, Swinburne (which includes the 
author’s manuscript of “Under the 
Microscope’), and John Addington 
Symonds has been enriched by many 
illustrious examples, but the limits of 
this articte will not permit their mention. 
The books of Robert Louis Stevenson 
will be the subject of a volume shortly to 
be issued, in which will be described 
fully the first editions and manuscripts, 
with facsimiles of the title-pages of the 
rarer works. At the Borden sale “‘ Penny 
Whistles,” the first issue of “A Child’s 
Garden of Verse,” of which one other 
copy is known, and the original manu- 
script of “David Balfour” (“Catriona’’) 
were secured. 

Mr. Widener was always interested in 
book-illustration and he tried to gather 
the most famous books by the masters 
of the art. The library today, in addi- 
tion to its purely literary treasures, con- 
tains almost complete collections of 
Rowlandson, Woodward, and other 
famous illustrators including the famous 
collection of caricatures by George 
Cruikshank, formed by Captain Doug- 
las. 

It has been the complaint of scholars 
that they have been unable to consult 
the originals of the great works of litera- 
ture. Modern reprints, with the emen- 
dations and often the inaccuracies of 
editors, were the only sources available. 
When the library formed with such 
loving care and devotion by Harry 
Elkins Widener is placed in the building 
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being erected to receive it, scholars will 
have the opportunity of studying, not 
only the early editions, but in many 
cases the authors’ manuscripts of some 
of the noblest things in our language. 
A. S.W. Rosenbach. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OVERSEERS. 


The Committee of the Harvard 
Alumni Association to suggest candi- 
dates for nomination as Overseers pro- 
posed the following 19 names. There 
will be 5 vacancies to fill at Commence- 
ment, the outgoing Overseers being: Wil- 
liam Endicott, Jr., ’87, Boston; G. D. 
Markham, ’81, St. Louis; R. S. Pea- 
body, ’66, Boston; W. A. Gaston, 80, 
Boston; and the Rt. Rev. William Law- 
rence, ’71, who resigned from the Board 
a short time ago when he was elected 
a Fellow last January. 

The committee is required to suggest 
names not less than three times and not 
more than four times the number of va- 
cancies to be filled in the Board next 
June. The names of the 10 candidates 
who receive the largest number of votes 
in the postal ballot of the Alumni will be 
placed upon the official ballot for Com- 
mencement, and the names will be ar- 
ranged in the order of the number of 
votes received by the candidates on the 
postal ballot; the name of the candidate 
who receives the largest number of votes 
on the postal ballot will be placed first on 
the ballot for Commencement Day, and 
so on. The 5 candidates who receive the 
largest number of votes on Commence- 
ment Day will be declared elected to the 
Board of Overseers. 

Voters must mark only 5 names on 
the postal ballot, and only those ballots 
will be counted which are received not 
later than June 1 at the office of the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Harvard Alumni 
Association, 50 State St., Boston. 
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The following facts about the candi- 
dates suggested for the postal ballot are 
taken (somewhat condensed) from the 
statement submitted by the committee 
on nominations and mailed to all voters: 

George Herbert Palmer, ’64, Cam- 
bridge; A.B., A.M., and LL.D., Har- 
vard. Graduated from Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1870, and has re- 
ceived in addition the following honor- 
ary degrees: LL.D., University of Michi- 
gan, 1894, Union, 1895, and Dartmouth, 
1909; Litt.D., Western Reserve, 1898; 
L.H.D., Princeton, 1912; has taught 
continuously at Harvard College since 
1870. From that year until 1872, was 
tutor in Greek. In 1872-73, instructor 
in philosophy. From 1872-76, curator 
of the Gray Collection of Engravings. 
From 1873-83 asst. professor of philoso- 
phy, and from 1883-89 professor in the 
same subject. From 1889-1913 Alford 
Professor of Natural Religion, Moral 
Philosophy, and Civil Polity, and has 
just been made Professor Emeritus. In- 
gersoll Lecturer on the Immortality of 
Man, 1912; now Harvard Exchange 
Professor at Beloit, Grinnell, Knox, and 
Colorado Colleges. Trustee of Wellesley 
College, and a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. His pub- 
lications include: “A Translation of 
‘The Odyssey’ into rhythmic English 
Prose,’’ 1884; ‘The New Education,”’ 
1887; “The Glory of the Imperfect,” 
1898; “Self Cultivation in English,” 
1897; “The Antigone of Sophocles,” 
(translation) 1899; “The Field of 
Ethics,” 1901; “The Nature of Good- 
ness,” 1904; “The Life and Works of 
George Herbert” (3 vols.), 1905; “The 
Life of Alice Freeman Palmer,” 1908; 
“The Teacher,” 1908; “The Problem 
of Freedom,” 1910; “Intimations of 
Immortality in the Sonnets of Shake- 
spere,” 1912. 

Charles Harrison Tweed, ’65, New 
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York City; A.B. and A.M., Harvard. 
From 1868-83 practised law in New 
York; 1874-83 member of the firm of 
Evarts, Southmayd and Choate. 1883- 
1900 general counsel of the Central Pa- 
cific R.R. Co. and of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. Co. From 1900-03, second 
vice-president and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Southern Pa- 
cific Co. 1903-07 member of the firm of 
Speyer & Co., bankers, of New York. 
He is a member of the Committee to 
Visit the Medical and Dental Schools. 

Frederick Cheever Shattuck, ’68, Bos- 

ton; A.B., A.M., M.D., and S.D. (hon.), 
Harvard; LL.D. (1908), Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati. Consulting physician to the 
Mass. General Hospital; member of the 
Association of American Physicians and 
of the American Medical Association; 
associate fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians, Philadelphia; a corresponding 
member of the Medico-Chirurgical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, Scotland, and con- 
sulting physician to various hospitals. 
1879-84 clinical instructor in ausculta- 
tion and percussion in the Harvard 
Medical School; 1884-88 instructor in 
theory and practice of physic; 1888- 
1912 Jackson Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine; 1912 was made Professor Emeritus. 
He has published many articles on medi- 
cal subjects. 

Frederick Perry Fish, ’75, Boston; has 
practised law continuously since 1878 
except from 1901 to 1907 when he was 
president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. Has been a director 
of the General Electric Co., and the Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Co., and is a di- 
rector of the Old Colony Trust Co. and 
the New England Trust Co. Overseer 
of Harvard from 1906-12; 1891-95 was 
lecturer in the Harvard Law School. He 
has been and still is a member of several 
of the committees appointed by the 
Board of Overseers to visit different 
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departments of the University. Is a 
member of the Corporation and Exec- 
utive Committee of the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, an Associate and member 
of the Council of Radcliffe College, 
chairman of the Mass. State Board of 
Education, and a trustee or director in 
many other semi-public and charitable 
organizations. 

Harlan Page Amen, ’79, Exeter, N. H.; 
A.B., Harvard, A.M. (hon.) Williams, 
1886; and Litt.D. (hon.) Dartmouth, 
1910. Since 1895 principal of Phillips 
Exeter Academy. 1879-95 was at 
Riverview Academy, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., as instructor and then as joint 
principal and proprietor. Since 1895 he 
has been principal at Exeter. 1900, pre- 
sident of the New Hampshire Associa- 
tion of Academy Teachers; 1906-08, pre- 
sident of the New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools; 
1910, president of the Headmasters’ As- 
sociation; 1911-12, president of the 
Mass. Schoolmasters’ Club. Has been 
president of the Harvard Teachers’ As- 
sociation and of the Harvard Club of 
New Hampshire. Is a member of the 
American Archaeological Institute, the 
American Philological Society, the 
American Historical Association, and a 
trustee of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society. 

William Hooper, ’80, Manchester; 
was with the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 1880- 
83; with the Pacific Mills from 1883-86; 
treasurer of the Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
1886-92; auditor of the Calumet and 
Hecla Mining Co, from 1893-98; trea- 
surer of the Boston Elevated Ry. Co., 
1898-1908. In 1908 he retired from 
business. He was a member of the Har- 
vard Athletic Committee, 1889-96. 

William Roscoe Thayer, ’81, Cam- 
bridge; A.B. and A.M., Harvard. Has 
been editor of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine from its first issue in October, 
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1892. 1882-85 asst. editor of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 1903, delegate 
of Harvard College and the American 
Historical Association to the Interna- 
tional Historical Congress in Rome. Is 
corresponding secretary of the Mass. 
Historical Society, a Knight of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy, and a cor- 
responding member of the National 
Committee on the Risorgimento; a di- 
rector of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion, 1910-13; trustee of the Harvard 
Union since 1900; librarian of the Har- 
vard Club of Boston. He has been on 
various visiting committees appointed 
by the Overseers. Has published: “‘Con- 
fessions of Hermes,” 1884; “Hesper,” 
1888; “The Best Elizabethan Plays,” 
1890; “The Dawn of Italian Independ- 
ence,” 1893; ““Poems New and Old,” 
1894; “History and Customs of Har- 
vard University,” 1898; “Throne Mak- 
ers,” 1899; “‘ A Short History of Venice,” 
1905; “‘Italica,” 1908; “Life and Times 
of Cavour,” 1911. 

Charles Pelham Curtis, ’83, Boston; 
lawyer and trustee. In 1894 he was a 
member of the Board of Metropolitan 
District Commissioners; 1895-1905 
member of the Boston Board of Police; 
now a member of the Boston Finance 
Commission. 

Thomas Kittredge Cummins, ’84, Bos- 
ton, is treasurer, a director and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of 
Boston; a director and member of the 
executive committee of the New Eng- 
land Casualty Co.; vice-president and 
director of the Bay State Trust Co.; a 
trustee of the Milton Savings Bank, and 
secretary and trustee of the Industrial 
School for Crippled and Deformed Chil- 
dren. Secretary of the Class of 1884; 
member of the building committee and 
of the board of Governors of the Har- 
vard Club of Boston. 
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Grafton Dulany Cushing, ’85, Boston; 
since 1906 a member of the Mass. House 
of Representatives and is now serving 
his second term as Speaker. Was for six 
years a member and for two years pres- 
ident of the Boston School Committee. 
Is President of the Mass. Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children; chair- 
man of the Mass. Child Labor Commit- 
tee. 
Carl August de Gersdorff, ’87, New 
York City; formerly a member of the 
law firm of Cravath, Henderson & de 
Gersdorff; is now a member of the bank- 
ing firm of William Salomon & Co., of 
New York. Is a director in various cor- 
porations, and a trustee of the New 
York Institution for the Education of the 
Blind. 

Franklin Greene Balch, ’88, Boston; 
A.B., A.M., and M.D., Harvard. Is a 
visiting surgeon to the Mass. General 
Hospital; surgeon to the Faulkner Hos- 
pital, Jamaica Plain; consulting surgeon 
to the Choate Memorial Hospital, Wo- 
burn; consulting physician to the Adams 
Nervine Hospital, Jamaica Plain. From 
1900-03 was assistant in clinical and 
operative surgery in the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, and from 1903-07 was assis- 
tantin surgery. He has written various 
articles on medical and surgical subjects. 

Rodolphe Louis Agassiz, 92, Boston; 
vice-president of the Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Co.; president and director of 
the Tamarack Mining Co. Osceola Con- 
solidated Mining Co., Isle Royale Cop- 
per Co., Ahmeek Mining Co.; director 
of the American Trust Co., State Street 
Trust Co., and Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 
Is a member of the committee to visit 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
and on Geology, Mineralogy and Petro- 
graphy. 

Frederick Winsor, ’93, Concord; head- 
master of the Middlesex School, Con- 
cord, Mass. Was a teacher at Phillips 
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Exeter Academy, 1895-97. Organized 
the Country School for Boys, Baltimore, 
in 1897, and Middlesex School in 1901. 

David Abram Ellis, '94, Boston; A.B. 
and LL.B., Harvard. Was a member of 
the Boston School Committee from 
1903-13, and from 1909-13 was chair- 
man of that board. Is a member of the 
executive committee and chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Mass. 
Bar Association; member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Boston City Club; 
member of the committee on municipal 
affairs of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce; trustee of the Boston Newsboys’ 
Club; an officer of various educational 
and charitable organizations. Lecturer 
at Harvard College on municipal gov- 
ernment, and a member of two commit- 
tees to visit departments of the Univer- 
sity. He has written various articles on 
school education and administration. 

Henry Wilder Foote, ’97, Cambridge; 
A.B., A.M., and S.T.B., Harvard. 
1902-06 was minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of New Orleans, La., and 
1906-10 minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Ann Arbor, Mich. Is secre- 
tary of the department of church exten- 
sion, and of the department of schools 
and college centres of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston. Is chair- 
man of the committee to visit the 
Harvard Divinity School; trustee of the 
Carolina Industrial School, N.C., the 
Penn School, S.C., and Snow Hill 
Institute, Ala. 

Langdon Parker Marvin, ’98, New 
York City; A.B., A.M., and LL.B., Har- 
vard. Is a member of the law firm of 
Marvin, Hooker & Roosevelt, New 
York City. In the year 1901-02 was sec- 
retary to Hon. Horace Gray, Justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, and in 1903 
was secretary to Hon. Elihu Root, at the 
Alaskan Boundary Tribunal. Since 
1907, secretary of the Harvard Club of 
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New York; 1909-12 a director of the 
Harvard Alumni Association; has been a 
member of various committees of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. Member of 
the committee on admissions of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York. 

James Freeman Curtis, 99, Boston; 
A.B. and LL.B., Harvard. 1906-09 he 
was Asst. Attorney General of Massa- 
chusetts; 1909, Asst. District Attor- 
ney of Suffolk County. Since 1909 he 
has been Asst. Secretary of the U. S. 
Treasury. Was a member of the com- 
mission appointed to revise and codify 
the laws of Massachusetts relating to in- 
sanity. 1909-13 a director of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association; is a member of 
the committee to visit the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

John White Hallowell, ’01, Boston; is a 
member of the firm of Stone & Webster, 
Boston, a director in several of the pub- 
lic service corporations managed by the 
Stone & Webster Management Associa- 
tion, and a director of the First Nat. 
Bank of Boston. Since 1909 treasurer 
and a director of the Harvard Alumni 
Association, and treasurer of the Harvard 
Bulletin. Is treasurer and chairman of 
the class committee of the Class of 1901, 
Harvard College. 

Of the 25 Overseers whose terms ex- 
tend beyond this year 10 reside in Mass- 
achusetts, and 15 outside (6 in New 
York; 1 each in Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Kentucky, Pennsylvania; 2 
each in Illinois and Washington, D. C.) 

For Alumni Association Directors. The 
following have been nominated for di- 
rectors-at-large of the Harvard Alumni 
Association, three to be elected on Com- 
mencement Day: Robert P. Perkins, ’84, 
of New York; Herbert L. Clark, ’87, of 
Philadelphia; Minot O. Simons, ’91, of 
Cleveland ; Bernard W. Trafford, ’93, 
of Boston; Thomas B. Gannett, Jr., ’97, 
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of Boston; Henry James, Jr., 99, of New 
York; William Phillips, 00, of North 
Beverly; E. V. R. Thayer, 04, of South 
Lancaster. 

The members of the committee on 
nominations of the Harvard Alumni 
Association, which was also the com- 
mittee to suggest nominations for the 
Board of Overseers, are: A. G. Hodges, 
74, chairman, F. W. Thayer, ’78, John 
Woodbury, ’80, E. W. Atkinson, ’81, J. 
F. Moors, ’83, L. E. Sexton, ’84, George 
Blagden, ’90, David Cheever, ’97, and 
H. S. Thompson, ’99, secretary. 


WHAT THE HARVARD GYM- 
NASIUM NEEDS. 


Any one familiar with life at Harvard 
will recognize at once the working of two 
great forces — one making for excellence 
in scholarship and the other for excel- 
lence in athletics. Much of the social 
life of the University revolves about 
these two great interests. The Faculty 
naturally devote their time and energy 
in endeavoring to maintain the standard 
of scholarship, while the students are 
equally zealous in striving for supremacy 
in athletics. With these two motives in 
view a process of selection, competition 
and elimination is continually going on 
—which eventually leaves the vast 
majority of students who enter college 
without any incentive for strenuous 
efforts. The standard of scholarship is 
maintained by requiring every student 
to come up to a certain minimum grade, 
and a large part of the time and atten- 
tion of the instructors is given over to 
the lower half or two thirds of the class. 
It costs the University about $500,000 
per annum to provide for this instruc- 
tion. There is no physical requirement 
for entrance to the University and after 
the best men are selected for the athletic 
teams, which are necessarily limited to a 
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few, the Athletic Association expends 
over $100,000 annually upon their in- 
struction and training, while the remain- 
ing half or 90 per cent of the students in 
college are left to look after themselves. 
In justice to the Athletic Association it 
should be said that they bear the expense 
of the boat houses, tennis courts, locker 
building and ball grounds, which are 
used by many students who never make 
the athletic teams. But the University 
has long considered it to be a part of its 
province to provide a gymnasium for all 
of its students who cared to make use of 
it, — whether their prime intentions 
were to train themselves as scholars or 
athletes. The amount of money ex- 
pended by the University for maintain- 
ing the Gymnasium, including salaries 
and wages of six men, is, according to 
the Treasurer’s Report, about $12,000 
per annum. 

In securing the Hemenway Gymna- 
sium in 1878 the physical needs of the 
students were quite generally met, but 
the building soon became overcrowded, 
as attested by the use of some 1600 
lockers a few years later. The conditions 
which led to the immediate success of 
the Hemenway Gymnasium have never 
been very well understood. Prior to 
1878 gymnastics had undergone very 
much the same process of evolution 
which our system of athletics is now 
passing through. There was little pro- 
vision made in our city gymnasiums for 
weaklings or for the average man. This 
class had been gradually eliminated 
through the want of proper instruction 
and suitable apparatus, until the Gym- 
nasium was frequented only by acrobats, 
heavy weight lifters and professional 
gymnasts. In equipping the Hemenway 
Gymnasium efforts were made to pro- 
vide for “the weakness of the weak as 
well as for the strength of the strong.” 
Through the introduction of the lighter 
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forms of portable apparatus, chest 
weights and developing appliances, as 
well as special rooms for fencing, boxing, 
bowling, baseball and rowing, greater 
facilities for general exercise for all 
classes were made possible, and very 
many students availed themselves of 
these opportunities. With the increasing 
interest in athletics, the continuous 
process of selection and elimination, 
coupled with the growing desire on the 
part of students to engage in some sport 
in which they can excel — has come the 
inevitable multiplication of sports, 
games and athletic events which are 
open to competition. The demand for 
facilities with which to practise and 
train for participation in these different 
athletic events has been growing since 
the Gymnasium was first used in 1880. 
It was met in a measure by the construc- 
tion of the baseball cage and locker 
building on Soldier’s Field in 1893-97 
and the Weld Boat House in 1889-90 
and the new University Boat House in 
1900. But the growth of the University 
in the number of students as well as the 
increase in the number and variety of 
sports and exercises has made the 
resources of the present Gymnasium 
appear more and more inadequate. 
What is needed today is a gymnasium 
large enough to afford facilities for the 
late fall, winter and early spring prac- 
tice of every variety of athletics and 
gymnastics. Experience has shown that 
the more complete and extensive the 
equipment, the greater the number of 
students likely to appreciate and use it 
under a voluntary system. 

The cost for the construction and up- 
keep of such a plant is considerable — 
but what is expended on maintenance 


* may be saved on instruction. This has 


been the policy of the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium in supplying places for play, and 
furnishing apparatus which every one 
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could use without much supervision or 
instruction. It is a question whether this 
policy may not be carried too far, and 
whether the absence of the personal ele- 
ment usually furnished by the coach or 
instructor does not deprive many men 
of the incentive they need to encourage 
them to physical activity. In athletics, 
a coach has been found quite necessary to 
secure proper instruction, as many as 
30 being employed in one season to look 
after the University football squad at 
Harvard. At the same time it was diffi- 
cult to find one man willing to coach the 
Freshman football team. In coaching a 
university team the hoped-for honor and 
glory of turning out a victorious eleven 
used to be considered sufficient compen- 
sation for undertaking the job. Now 
even the coaches in this popular game 
expect some pecuniary recompense for 
their services. Attempts have frequently 
been made at the Hemenway Gymna- 
sium during the past 30 years to secure 
voluntary instructors for different 
squads on the apparatus or for various 
kinds of gymnastics or athletics. The 
experiment has never succeeded for the 
simple reason that competent instructors 
could never be found willing to give 
themselves day after day without honor, 
glory or compensation of any kind to 
the teaching of a dreary round of monot- 
onous exercises with beginners. On the 
other hand, if the instructors were not 
competent or well trained, they never 
could hold their classes for more than a 
few weeks under a voluntary system. 
This brings us to the inevitable con- 
clusion that if we expect to get efficient 
service in the Gymnasium we must train 
men for the special work in which they 
are to engage, hold them to the perform- 
ance of it as a routine duty, and com- 
pensate them for their efforts as we 
would for any other branch of instruc- 
tion. 
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Soon after the Hemenway Gymnasium 
was established the Director began to 
receive applications from other institu- 
tions for men and women trained to be 
directors, supervisors, and instructors in 
physical education. In response to this 
demand a Summer School for those who 
desired to become teachers in physical 
training was started at Harvard in 1887. 
For an outline of the work covered in 
this course I must refer the reader to the 
special circular on Summer Courses in 
Physical Education published by Har- 
vard University. These courses have 
seemingly met a public demand, for since 
their establishment in 1887 we have had 
some 2300 individual students and 3014 
registrations. These instructors have 
gone into every state in the Union and 
to some foreign countries, teaching phy- 
sical training through gymnastics and 
athletics to many thousand youths of 
both sexes in various institutions. There 
is scarcely an educational institution in 
America of any prominence that has not 
felt directly or indirectly the stimulating 
influence for a better physical education 
that has radiated from the Hemenway 
Gymnasium. 

The following summary contains the 
number of various institutions for which 
we have trained teachers of physical 
education, and the states and countries 
where they are located. (See p. 801.) 

Considering the important place that 
physical training and athletics are now 
occupying in the public mind, consider- 
ing further the acknowledged physiologi- 
cal, psychological, moral and social basis 
for this general interest — the question 
at once arises whether Harvard can 
longer afford to ignore this branch of ed- 
ucation as a part of its regular curricu- 
lum. A subject so important as this, has 
naturally not escaped the attention of 
those in authority, and as early as 1893 
attempts were made at Harvard to 
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STATES AND COUNTRIES. 





Alabama 
Arkansas... 
California .. 


Mississippi. . 
Missouri 


New Jersey....- 


New Mexico .. 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island . 


South Carolina. . 
South Dakota... 


Tennessee ...- 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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establish winter courses in physical 
training for would-be teachers. These 
courses failed because the students elect- 
ing them were required to take the same 
number of academic courses as other 
students, but were given no credit for 
the special work on the athletic field and 
in the Gymnasium that was necessary to 
prepare them for their chosen profession. 
In other words students taking the 
courses in physical education were 
penalized for doing so. This failure to 
give academic recognition to the prac- 
tical side of the physical trainer’s art, 
can, in my opinion, be compared only toa 
failure to give similar recognition to the 
art and skill of the painter, sculptor and 
musician, and to the practical work of 
the physician and surgeon. Credit in 
this department should be comparable 
to that received by the students in 
physical, chemical and technical labora- 
tories, and in all schools of applied 
science. 

Another attempt was made at Har- 
vard in 1898 to introduce physical 
training into the regular curriculum, in 
order that the students who were most in 
need of it could have some systematic 
instruction in athletic sports, games and 
physical exercises. The essential requisite 
for carrying out such a scheme was an 
increased number of paid instructors. 
A well-known benefactor of the Univer- 
sity came forward at this time and pub- 
licly agreed to provide a fund for the 
payment of the salaries of the extra 
instructors needed, provided the plan 
proposed was favorably received by the 
Faculty. The Faculty considered the 
matter at several meetings held during 
the year, but failed to adopt any of the 
plans presented. 

In the mean time other institutions of 
learning have accepted Harvard’s teach- 
ing on the general subject through the 
instructors sent to its Summer School, 
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and many of them have carried the plans 
advocated into practice. Up to the year 
1910 it was estimated from Dr. Meylan’s 
report made to the College Gymnasium 
Directors and the American School 
Hygiene Association, that 98 per cent 
of the 150 colleges and universities in 
the list of the Carnegie Foundation had 
gymnasiums, 94 per cent had regular 
instruction in gymnastics and athletics. 
In 75 per cent of these institutions the 
director of physical education has a seat 
in the Faculty, and in 87 per cent some 
form of physical training is prescribed. 
Furthermore the report states that in 
62.8 per cent of these institutions the 
students are marked for proficiency in 
athletics and gymnastics as in other 
courses. A more recent investigation of 
391 colleges, universities, mechanical 
and agricultural schools all over the 
United States shows that about 43 per 
cent of all and about 70 per cent of those 
that have recognized departments of 
physical training, have well defined 
courses in personal hygiene, sanitation 
and public health, either connected with 
physical training or with some other 
department. Both of these reports show 
conclusively that the country is thor- 
oughly awake as to the importance of 
anything favoring the maintenance of 
health, and the physical, mental and 
moral vigor of the people. It is primarily 
for these reasons that so much money is 
being given for the building of gymnasi- 
ums and the establishment of play- 
grounds and athletic fields. But the 
utility and serviceableness of these 
costly plants depend entirely upon their 
management. The only way to get good 
and efficient management is to educate 
and train men for the service they are 
expected to render. This means for the 
college man practical athletics and gym- 
nastics, applied hygiene, applied ethics 
and applied Christianity. I know of no 














more inviting field for a young man to 
enter, and cannot help thinking that 
Harvard will soon realize its opportun- 
ity and provide the necessary prepara- 
tion for such a career. 

D. A. Sargent, Director. 


HARVARD COMMANDERS IN 
THE CIVIL WAR.! 


(Concluded.) 


The statement of Dr. Weeks quoted 
in the Graduates’ Magazine, Dec., 1912, 
p. 377, refers to the record of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in furnishing 
soldiers for the Confederate army. Of 
2592 graduates and students, President 
Battle, of that institution, mentions 
1062 who fought for the Southern Con- 
federacy.? None of her sons was in the 
Confederate navy, and of the Union 
soldiers, one only is specified, Maj.-Gen. 
Francis P. Blair. The further compari- 
son of the Harvard commanders with 
those of the University of North Caro- 
lina shows the conspicuous paris played 
by these institutions in the tremendous 
struggle. 

The Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors 
often commanded regiments and the 
following interesting facts relating to 
Field Officers have been compiled. Har- 
vard contributed 52 Lieutenant-Colonels 
and 44 Majors to the Union army and 
18 Lieutenant-Colonels and 21 Majors 
to the Confederate army. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina contributed 28 
Lieutenant-Colonels and 31 Majors to 
the Confederate army. 


1 This is the fifth of the valuable statistical 
papers which Judge Blake has prepared for the 
Graduates’ Magazine. The preceding were: 
“Harvard in the Civil War,’ Dec., 1911; 
‘‘Harvard Confederates who fell in the Civil 
War,” March, 1912; “Vacant Tablets in 
Memorial Hall,” June, 1912; ‘‘ Harvard Com- 
manders in the Civil War,’’ Dec., 1912. — Ep. 
2 Vol. 5, N. C. Reg’ts., 1861-665, p. 648. 
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Harvard was honored in the Union 
navy by 1 Rear Admiral, 1 Commander, 
and 41 in various grades. 

The graduates and temporary stu- 
dents of the Harvard Medical School, 
living in 1862 and capable of active 
service (excluding those enrolled in the 
College), were not over 500. The num- 
ber available for military purposes in all 
the departments of Harvard during the 
war was approximately 4000. It is a fair 
estimate that 1800 were mustered for 
duty, of whom 280 were Confederates. 
When the archives in the office of the 
Adjutant-General at Washington are 
opened to historians, accuracy in these 
matters may be attained. 

The University of North Carolina was 
represented in the Confederate army by 
71 Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons. 
Harvard's contribution to this important 
branch of the service comprised 299 
Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons to the 
Union army, 79 Surgeons and Assistant 
Surgeons to the Union navy, and 2 Sur- 
geons to the Confederate army. 

The addenda make necessary another 
summary of Harvard commanders. 


Recapitulation. 
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University of North Carolina. 
Recapitulation. 


Union Army — 
Major-General............ 

Confederate Army — 
Lieutenant-General 
Major-General 
Brigadier-Generals......... 
LO Seer. 
Lieutenant-Colonels....... ¢ 
BEME SS iiss soe eiee on Seek Oe 
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Some of the Field Officers, who are 
reported under the heading “ Killed,” 
died of disease contracted in the service. 
Of her 1062 soldiers, 312 perished, 215 
being killed in battle and 97 were the 
victims of disease. Harvard lost 168 in 
the Union forces and 68 in the Confed- 
erate army. Of the Union forces, 108 
were killed in battle and 56 died of dis- 
ease; and of the Confederates, 52 were 
killed in battle and 12 died of disease. 

The statistics of the Union army on 
the same subject should be considered. 
Of 359,528 casualties 110,070 were killed 
in battle and 224,586 died of disease. In 
the light of these figures, Harvard and 
the University of North Carolina made 
a remarkable record of efficiency. The 
reports of the Confederate army are in- 
complete and cannot be used for com- 
parison. In this connection, a catalogue 
of Washington College, called since 
1871 The Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, can be consulted. 348 of 1313 grad- 
uates and temporary students from 1817 
to 1864, were in the Confederate army 
and 55 were killed in battle and 29 died 
of disease. 13 served in the Union forces. 

An examination of the records of Col- 
leges and Universities during this event- 
ful period leads to the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. Harvard led all the rest in the 
number of Commanders in the Union 
forces. 
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2. Harvard bore on her rolls more stu- 
dents, who were Generals in the Confed- 
erate Army, than any College or Uni- 
versity, North or South. 

8. Harvard lost more men in battle 
than similar institutions, excepting the 
University of North Carolina. 

4. Harvard furnished the highest 
number of Surgeons and Assistant Sur- 
geons to the Union forces. 

A remark of President Battle concern- 
ing the University of North Carolina is 
applicable to the sons of Harvard. “But 
numbers. . . do not alone show the full 
measure of the contribution... in 
those memorable years. There must be 
added the increased value given their 
services by reason of the education 
received here.” 

Henry N. Blake, 158. 


MILTON. 


VARIA. 


¥ The College Printer. I suppose it is 
correct to say that the printing outfit of 
the University was originally established 
for the purpose of preventing the under- 
graduates of the College from obtaining 
the examination papers in advance by 
clandestine methods. Some of the early 
printers grew rich on this sort of traffick- 
ing, and they were never found out. The 
students who bought the papers were 
shrewd enough not to expose themselves 
to suspicion by obtaining a high per- 
centage in the examination. After a 
while it began to dawn on the authorities 
of the University that there must be 
something wrong about the printing of 
the examination papers, and early in the 
administration of President Eliot, the 
University was supplied with printing 
facilities of its own. The new establish- 
ment began business with a single print- 
ing-press, I believe. Since that time it 
has grown to larger proportions, and all 
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the examination papers, as well as much 
other matter, have been printed on the 
University printing-press, located in the 
basement of University Hall, under the 
strictest surveillance, and it is safe to as- 
sert that there have been no leaks 
through subterranean passages or other- 
wise. — R. L. O’Brien, ’91, in Boston 
Herald. 


AN HISTORIC FARE. 


How a Harvard Junior paid Daniel Web- 
ster’s Carriage fare to go to the Senate 
Chamber to reply to Mr. Hayne of South 
Carolina. 


In January, 1830, Mr. Webster was 
engaged in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of John Jacob 
Astor v. The State of New York. 

Leaving the court-room when the 
Court adjourned on Tuesday the 19th, 
Mr. Webster came-into the Senate in 
season to hear the greater part of Mr. 
Hayne’s speech on the Foote Resolution, 
and it was suggested to him by several 
friends that an immediate answer to Mr. 
Hayne was due from him. The line of 
discussion pursued by the Senator from 
South Carolina was such as to require, 
if not to provoke, an immediate answer 
from the North. 

The debate was upon a resolution 
introduced by Senator Foote of Connec- 
ticut requesting the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands to inquire into and report the 
quantity of public lands remaining un- 
sold and whether it would be expedient 
to limit for a period the sales of the 
public lands. This resolution became 
the theme of impassioned debate for 
weeks and months, to the serious ob- 
struction of the real business of Congress. 
Mr. Benton of Missouri claimed that it 
was a resolution to inquire into the 
expediency of committing a great injury 
upon the new States of the West. In his 
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speeches Mr. Hayne had urged the doc- 
trine of Nullification, and attacked New 
England. 

The following anecdote of Daniel 
Webster was related to me in the late 
seventies, by Thomas G. Appleton, the 
celebrated Boston wit. It is not dvéxdoros 
or unpublished, for it was imperfectly 
narrated by the late Senator Hoar in his 
“*Reminiscences.”” 

“In the winter of 1830 my father, Na- 
than Appleton, and I were staying in 
the same boarding-house in Washington, 
with the Senators and Members from 
Massachusetts. The great debate in the 
Senate on the Foote Resolution was the 
most exciting matter of the day. Mr. 
Hayne had made two speeches — 
Mr. Webster rose to reply, but the day 
was far advanced. The next morning, 
when I was at late breakfast in the 
boarding-house, Mr. Webster came into 
the dining-room, dressed with great care, 

y With flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
and he was repeating a line from the 
‘Ballad of Chevy Chase.’ 


To-day, a noble stag shall die. 


“ After breakfast he asked me: —_ 

““Tom, where are you going this 
morning?’ 

“**To the Senate to hear Mr. Webster 
reply to Mr. Hayne.’ 

“*Tn that case I had better go along 
with you; send for a carriage.’ 

‘All the way to the Capitol he talked 
most wittily of general subjects and as 
we went up to the hill he said to me: — 

“**Have you any grief, Tom?’ 

““Mr. Webster, I am not bright 
enough to understand what you mean,’ 
I replied. 

“*Habes ne dolorem? I haven’t a 
cent in my pocket to pay for the car- 
riage.’ 

‘And so I paid the dollar for the car- 
riage which conveyed Mr. Webster to 
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the Senate Chamber to reply to Mr. 
Hayne.” 
Mr. Appleton was at this timea Junior 
at Harvard College; Class of 1831. 
John T. Wheelwright, ’76. 


A TOAST. 


Verses read at the dinner of the Harvard 
Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Dec. 
4, 1912. 


*T is many, many years ago 

Since Virgil in his flowing verse 

Did Juno’s wrath and Venus’ woe, 

With all that came of them, rehearse. 

But though the centuries have past, 

They have not changed the ways of love, 

For still a man his lot must cast 

With one alone, if he would prove 

That love and happiness agree, 

Nor have to sing, as did John Gay, 

“With either might I happy be, 
Were only t’other one away.” 


Yet, paradox though it may seem, 

We men who gather here tonight 

Not only have two loves, but deem 
That each makes good the other’s right; 
Either alone would be less fair, 

Either alone would hold less true 

A lover's hope and faith to dare, 

A lover’s will and strength to do. 


Therefore to both we pledge us now, 

We pledge us, heart and soul and mind. 

To her who bids us take and bind 

Like colors on the breast and brow 

The truth she carries on her shield, 

To her we pledge us; and to her 

With whom of old great riches were, 

Beyond what gold and silver yield, 

Above all greed of worldly strife: 

To both we pledge ourselves again. 

Fair Harvard, nourishing mother of 

men! 

Fair Love of Wisdom, guide of life! 

Edward Hale, ’79. 


q Believing that the Magazine should 
note all historical facts affecting the 
members of the University in former 
days I enclose copies of two interesting 
documents to be found in the rooms of 
the York County Historical Society, 
York Village, Maine. 

Chas. S. Ensign, 163. 


Immorality. 


Fellow Citizens, — 

Can we vote for the man who openly sets the 
laws of the Great Jehovah at defiance, thereby 
showing a bad example to our children? 
Some few Sundays past Mr. Adams passed 
through Providence galloping and running 
his horse, and at every tavern stopping to re- 
ceive the salutes and huzzas of the federal 
party. I have always been an Adams man, un- 
til he violated and trampled on the laws of 
God; now my conscience forbids my support- 
ing him. I therefore shall choose Andrew 
Jackson one who keeps holy the Sabbath day. 

A Professor of Religion. 
Kittery Point, Sept. 8, 1828. 


In 1825 John Quincy Adams was 
elected President by the House of Re- 
presentatives having received the votes 
of 13 states. Seven of them voted for 
Andrew Jackson and four for William 
H. Crawford. In the election in 1829 
he received all of the electoral votes of 
the New England States, 51 in number, 
except one vote from Maine cast for 
Andrew Jackson. 


An Old Diploma. 


Senatus Academiae. 


Cantubrigiensei in Nov-Anglia omnibus in 
Christo-fidelibus. praesentes has Literas in- 
specturis vel audituris Salutemen-Domino 
Semperternam: — 

Notum facimus per presentes quod nos (con- 
sentientibus honorandis admodum et rever- 
endis Academiae nostrae Inspectoribus) 
Die Decimo julii anno Domini Millesimo 
Septingentesimo Quinquagesimo Octavo 
Admissimus Dominum Davidem Sewall 
antedictae Academiae Alumnum ad Gra- 
dum Magister in Artibus, dantes et Con- 
cedantes Ei omnia Insignia. Jura, Privi- 
legia, Dignitates, et Honores ad Gradum 
jurem Spectantia. — 

In cujus Rei Testimonium Literis his ei com- 
muni Academia sigello manitis Nomina 
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nostra subscriptimus Cantabrigia. 


Salutis humanae supra dicto 


Edwardus Holyoke Preses. } 
Edwardus Wigglesworth 
8.T.D. & Prof Holl. Sociis 


Nathaniel Appleton 
Thos Marsh 


ATHLETIC RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES: 1911-12. 
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This diploma was conferred on David 


Sewall, B.A. 1755; M.A. 1758; LL.D. of 


| Bowdoin, 1812; Justice of the Supreme 


Court; Judge U. S. Dist. Court (Maine), 
died in 1825. 


The receipts and expenses of conducting athletics at Harvard for the year ending 


July 31, 1912, are here given. 





























1910-11 1911-12 
Receipts Expenses Receipts Expenses 

Care of Buildings and Grounds .. . $11,094.72 $10,331.66 
General Account ............... $2,346.33 13,764.00 $1,707.19 17,710.86 
Permanent Improvements........ 4,242.10 1,931.48 
Varsity Baseball: ...........0 00000 19,579.63 12,063.51 17,881.13 13,575.73 
Varsity Boat Club .............. 4,221.60 16,279.91 3,621.60 15,884.75 
Varsity Football ...... era 74,456.08 29,027.09 121,719.67 32,254.80 
Varsity Track Team ............ 2,776.80 10,001.81 3,458.29 10,427.02 
Association Football............. 20.00 1,381.48 1,702.56 
pe 162.50 435.44 228.10 
eS er eee 260.00 838.67 355.00 912.10 
General Athletic Class .......... 112.50 309.40 
Co CRE RAS ARSE rae eet 5.84 99.90 
ie 59.80 183.09 8.68 132.26 
TEN POI a acs dele-s Sileicos cv.e'e 1,000.00 3,803.62 2,827.11 2,633.97 
ee 2,049.34 30.44 2.202.30 
Lawn Tennis Association ........ 158.05 291.10 185.12 439.98 
Lawn Tennis Courts ............ 3,845.00 2,060.52 3,026.30 3,092.67 
Nowell Boat CIGD: «0.65.66 8600s. ss 956.00 2,923.50 734.00 2,302.13 
CE IR no nc. caincenseese 751.19 
WIG THOME CUD 6 6k oiecsaccns os 1,075.00 4,038.24 1,061.00 3,544.26 
ee a a 175.00 381.25 220.00 551.25 
Freshman Association Football... . 103.80 3.19 24.03 
Freshman Baseball ............. 160.54 999.00 196.76 1,059.03 
Freshman Crew..............+-+ 2,721.43 2,794.02 
Freshman Football ............. 794.25 2,891.75 114.55 3,125.47 
Freshman Hockey Team ........ 34.10 315.57 109.15 331.70 
Freshman Lacrosse Team ....... 101.35 71.37 
Freshman Track Team...... 17.25 788.48 100.00 1,007.06 
$112,097.93 | $122,920.82 | $157,359.18 | $129,431.05 

PMIOD 3s vickscaiwbederevanes 10,822.89 27,928.13 
$122,920.82 | $122,920.82 | $157,359.18 | $157,359.18 








Football, baseball, and hockey were the only self-supporting sports. The football 
receipts showed a large increase over the preceding year. The statement for the 
previous year is given for purposes of comparison. Neither statement shows the 
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exact amount of money handled by the Graduate Treasurer. The guarantees paid 
to visiting teams and the expenses of providing for spectators are not included 
herein. The total money handled by the office last year was $217,454. The accounts 
are annually audited by auditors appointed by the Comptroller of the University. 
W. F. Garcelon, 1 ’95, 
Graduate Treasurer. 


CORRECTIONS. 


_ Vol. XXI, p. 388, 1. 2. For “third son” read “third child and second son.” 
p- 409. The photograph of the portrait of P. D. Haughton was, 
through oversight, credited to Pach instead of to H. W. 
Tupper, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue: 
viz., Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agri- 
cultural Science; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil En- 
gineers; h for Holders of Honorary Degrees; I for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine; 
p for Masters of Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated 
in course; s for Bachclors of Science; t for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; 
v for Doctors of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic 
Department; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div.Sch., L.S., ete., for non-graduate members of 
the Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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